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METALS. 


Wherein  is  declared  the  figns  of  Ores 

and  Minerals  both  before  and  after  digging ,  the 
caufes  and  manner  of  their  generations,  their  kinds, 
forts,  and  differences  ;  with  the  defcription  of  lundty 
new  Metals,  or  Semi  Metals,  and  many  other  things 
pertaining  to  Mineral  knowledge. 

As  alio  ,  The  handling  and  (hewing  of  their  Vegetabi- 
lity,  and  the  difeuffion  of  the  moft  difficult  Qieftions  belonging 
to  Myftical  Chyroiftry  ,  as  of  the  Philolophers  Gold  ,  their 
Mercury  ,  the  Liquor  Alkahejl ,  Anrttm  f  stabile,  and  fuch  like. 


Gathered  forth  of  the  moft.  approved  Authors  that  have  written  in 
Greek,  Latine ,  or  High’ Dutch  ;  With  feme  Obfervations  and  Difcove- 
riesofthe  Author  himfelf. 

By  JOHN  WEBSTER  Pra&itioner  in  Phyfick  and  Chirur'gery. 

Qhii  prineipucnatHYaliain  feipfo  ignoraverit,  hie  jatnmtiltum  remains  eft  ab  arte  nojir  a.  y  quondam 
non  babel  radicem  vtram  fkpraqu.'un  intenttonem  fuamfundet,  Geber.  Sum.  perfect.  1. 

c.  i.  p.  »i. 

Sed  non  ante  data?  tdluris  operta  fubire 9 

Auricmos  quam  quis  difeerpferit  arbore  foetus.  Viig,  /Eneid.  1. 6 . 

LONDON,  Printed  by  A.  C.  tor  Walter  Kettilhy  at  the 
BifhopS'head  in  S :>P>  ti’s  Church-yard.  MDCLXXl* 


To  his  Highnefs 
Prince  %^-il  Or  £  T9 
Comt^P  alatine  of  the  Rhyne, 

Duke  of  BAVARIA 

.  • 

And  CUMBERLAND, 
Earl  of  HOL  D  ERNESS ,  See. 
Conftablc  of  the  Royal  Caftlc  and  Honor 

O  F 

WINDSOR, 

And  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order 

O  F  T  H  E 

garth  r. 

*  :■« 


May  it  pleafe  your  Highnefs , 

I  Have  not  prefumed  to  prefent 
this  mean  and  {lender  Colle- 
aion  of  Minerals  unto  your 
Highnefs  view,  forth  of  confidence 

Az  of 

k 
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The  Epijlle  Dedicatory. 

of  its  own  worth,  though  there  may 
be  fome  things  in  it  not  unfit  for  the 

knowledge  of  fo  High  and  Noble  a 
Perfon  -  1  But  rather  in  refpedP  of 
the  tranfcendent  worth  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  it . treateth .  of,  being  tfiemoft 
abftrufe  and  mo(f  excellent  part  of 

uiItCL*..,  _i  *nt  r  i  r  •  -i 


unto  efpecially  mo  ved  by  tv#  rea- 
fons.  One  is,  1  hat  your  Highnefs 
being  a  Member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  (  one  of  the  happy  fruits  of 
His  Ma  jetties  bleffed  and  mira¬ 
culous  Reftauration,  and  that  which 
will  fpeak  him  glorious  to  all  fuc- 
ceedingGenerations,beyond  all  his 
Royal  Progenitors  )  ftands  there  - 
by  in  Pome  meafure  obliged  to  be 
an  encourage!-,  and  cherittier  of  all 
attempts  (though  of  the  loweft 
and  meanett  per  fonsy  that  tend  to 

*  h  the 


The  Spittle  "Dedicatory . 

:he  advancement  of  Experimental 
Philofophy.  This  (may  it  pleafe 
your  Highnefs)  did  heighten  my 
Hopes ,  that  l  might  receive  the 
fame  candor  (in  fome  meafure  ) 
that  your  Highnefs  feemeth  to 
have  afforded  to  all.  /Another  is 


the  propenlion ,  and  inclination 
that  (  as  i  am  informed  )  your 
Highnefs  hears  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  to  this  worthy  and  commen- 


'  - ■ s>  '  *  ■- 

tals.  The  onely  thing  ( befides 
the  craving  pardon  for  my  bold- 
nefs  )  is  3  that  1  humbly  beg 
of  your  Highnefs ,  that  if  your 
fpare  hours  will  allow  ,  you  may 
fometimes  make  a  peru fal  of  it,  and 
if  your  Highnefs  be  pleafed  to 
put  to  your  helping  hand  ,  that 
this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be 


more 


K 
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more  heedfully  fought  into,  ana 
promoted ,  and  that  others  of  far 
greater  abilities ,  may  communi¬ 
cate  fome  part  of  their  knowledge, 
it  is  all  that  is  defired  by 

-  •  '  '  ' 

*  .  ‘  jj 

Your  Highnelss 

■ 

'  \ 

moft  humble 

* 

and  devoted  Servant, 
fo.  TV ?bjler. 
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The  P  R  E  F  A  C  E 


Courteous  Reader ,  Expedfc  here  no 
fiourifhing  Frontifpiece  to  allure 
thee  to  the  buying  of  this  untrim’d 
and  unpolifhcd  piece  ,  no  not  io 
much  as  the  Authors  Pittnre,  who  never  yet 
was  fo  far  in  love  with  his  earthly  Taberna¬ 
cle,  as  to  be  at  the  charges  to  have  the  refem- 
blanceof  it  drawn,  or  cut  in  Copper.  Thine 
own  defire  after  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
the  plainnefs  of  the  Subje& ,  are  the  greateft 
motives  that  I  have  to  lay  before  thee ,  to 
move  thee  eichemo  buy,  or  read.  The  ftile 
is  low,  and  plain  as  the  nature  of  fuch  afub- 
je&  would  bear,  whofe  hard)  and  tinufual 
terms,  fuitable  for  the  mod  part  for  the  Mi¬ 
ners  themlelves, could  not  well  have  admitted 
ofRhetorick,  or  more  polite  Language,  had 
I  been  furniflied  with  any  fuch.  And  though 
fometimes  Lam  forced  to  ufe  more  nice  and 
fubtle  expreflions,  they  are  fuck  as  the  matter 
in  hand  did  necelTarily  require,  and  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  fuch  Readers,  whofe  un- 
derftandings  are  capacitated  to  comprehend 
the  matters  treated  of. 


( 


The  Preface. 

Wlrat  Opinions  foever  I  offer,  whether  of 
mine  own,  or  taken  from  other  Authors,  are 
not  to  impale  upon  the  judgments  of-any  , 
who  am  my  felfno  lo/ver  oi  Dogmatizing, 
and  have  long  wifhed,and  am  now  mofl  glad 
to  lee  a  way  let  up  lor  the  promoting  ol  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philolophy,  that  Mens  judgments 
naay  no  longer  be  fettered  in  Scholaftick 
Chains,  nor  kept  always  in  the  Prilons  of 
Academick  Opinions.  Though  I  would 
not  here  be  underltood  to  condemn  thole 
Sy  items,  and  Methods  ol  Arts  and  Sciences, 
that  are  neceflaty  to  the  in  (trusting  of  Youth 
therein,  but  that  they  are  laudable  and  allow¬ 
able,  and  have  their  propef  and  peculiar  ules 

and  benefits,  but  not  lo  far  as  to  fet  a  ftop  to 
farther  Dilcoveries  by  Experiment  and  Ob¬ 
servation,  efpecially  in  Natural  Philolophy. 
foi  ali  the  knowledge  (doubtlels^  that  is  yet 
had,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  which  may 

be  known,  and/ lies  yet  undi/covered  ,  or 
found  out.#  '  ’ 

There  are  Two  main  things  that  !  have 
aimed  at  in  this  Work.  t.  The~one  is,  that 
leeing  there  is  little  excam  in  our 
Tongue,  concerning  Metals  or  Minerals/tfie 
figns  of  finding,  and  dilcoveringof  them  or 

of 
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of  tbeir  Generations,  Growth,  Properties  or 
Differences,  nor  of  many  other  things  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  kind  of  Knowledge  :  j^hojjg 
it  might  be  both  an  acceptable  and  benehcia 
matter  to  communicate  publickly  what  either 
by  reading  I  had  collectedly  converfe  learn¬ 
ed  or  by  obfervation  found  out,  cometning 
Mineral  or  Metallick  Knowledge,  unto  our 
Englifh  Miners  and  others  that  have  a  delict 
to  underftand  thefc  things,  and  yet  are  not 
capable  of  the  Latin  or  German  1  ongues,  m 
which  the  greateft  part  of  this  Knowledge  is 
written.  And  this  being  as  it  were  the  chiet- 
eft  of  mine  aim ,  I  hope  my  Country-men 
will  take  it  thankfully ,  and  m  good  pate 
though  it  be  wonderfully  far  fhort  of  what 
may  be  defired  and  expeded  about  this  fub- 

*  x.  Another  main  end  that  I  have  had  in 

publifhing  of  this  poor  piece  of  coUedcd 
Learning,  is  fimply  (as  far  as  I  am  able) 
promote  Metallick  Knowledge  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  excite  others  that  have  had  far  bette 
and  greater  advantages  to  inftrud  and  in¬ 
form  tbemfelves,  than  I  that  have  always  1- 
ved  in  a  private ,  obfeure,  and  ttoub 


this  end  ,  I  have  a  great  part  of  my  wiihed 
defires. 

I  have  alfo  difcuffed  Some  things  of  the 
higheft  pitch  about  myftical  Chymiftry; 
which  if  i  be  cenfured  for ,  I  am  contented, 
and  fliall  ufe  no  other  defence  but  filence  and 
patience  :  For  I  too  well  know  how  that  kind 
of  Learning  finds  entertainment  in  the 
World  :  But  there  are  none  that  are  bleflcd 
with  any  mealure  of  that  noble, true, and  moll 
true  Science ,  but  they  have  learned  little  to 
weigh  the  Judgments  and  Cenfures  of  the 
ignorant  and  envious.  And  however  others 
may  judge,  they  that  dounderftand  will  be 
Satisfied  with  what  particulars  I  have  decla¬ 
red  •  and  that  is  all  that  I  defire  or  wifh  for. 

But  if  any  objett,  and  fay,  that  this  is  little, 
but  only  a  Colledlion  and  Tranlcription  of 
what  others  have  written  upon  this  fubjedt: 
We  fhail  confefs  it ;  for  it  is  not  polfible  that 
one  private  perlon  that  hath  been  no  great 
Traveller ,  nor  feen  any  Mines  but  thole  of 
his  own  Nation,  and  not  the  moll  of  them 


neither. 
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neither ,  (hould  be  able  experimentally  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  neceffary  to  this  kind 
of  Knowledge.  Yet  hath  the  Reader  two 
benefits  hereby  :  one  is ,  that  thofe  things 
that  lie  difperfed  in  many  and  feveral  An¬ 
chors,  are  here  as  it  were  contraband  tor 
the  moft  part  brought  to  their  heads  or  kin  \ 
whereby  with  lefs  labour  and  pains,  and  the 
fparing  of  much  coft  in  buying  many  Au¬ 
thors  ,  the  Reader  may  come  to  fome  mea- 
fure  of  Mineral  Knowledge.  Secondly,  A- 
nother  benefit  is,  That  the  Reader  may  find 
the  marrow  of  what  other  Authors  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  other  Languages ,  reprefented  in  h« 
Mothers  Tongue :  as  alfo  ,  here  are  many 
things  of  my  own  Obfervation  that  may  be 
conducive  to  advance  this  kind  of  Learning. . 

Again,  l  have  here  given  an  enurneration 
of  the  moft  confidcrablc  Authors  that  have 
written  of  Metals  and  Minerals ,  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  Cenfure  upon  them  ;  whereby  the 
Reader  may  be  enabled  to  make  his  choice 
of  iuch  of  them  as  he  liketh  beft ,  and  may 
be  indifferently  inftru&ed  how  to  judge,  or 
account  of  the  moft  of  them  i  wmch  is  a 

matter  of  no  fmall  concern. 
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If  any  feem  offended  that  I  have  given  too 
great  Commendations  to  P  aracelfus  .Helmont  y 
IBafilius ,  and  fome  other  of  the  Adeptifts,. 
they  may  know  that  it  is  not  without  juft 
caufe,  though  they  underftand  them  not :  for 
chewed  meat  mull  net  always  be  put  into 
mens  mouths ,  let  them  ftudy  to  find  forth 
the  depth  of  the  meaning  of  thofe  Authors, 
and  then  they  will  judge  as  I  have  done,  and 
will  confefs  that  far  lefs  praife  is  given  unto 
them  than  they  have  juftly  deferved. 

I  have  alfo  fometimes  given  the  Authori¬ 
ties  quoted  in  the  Language  and  words  of  the 
Author;  fometimes  have  rendred  them  into 
theEnglifh,not  fo  much  regarding  the  Gram# 
matical  Order ,  as  the  fenfe  of  the  Author- 
.and  for  thfe  moll  part  the  Book  and  Folio  no¬ 
ted  in  the  Margent :  lo  that  however,  if  the 
Reader  doubt  or  diflike,  he  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Authors  themfelves,  and  confult 
them  in  their  own  words,  or  in  other  Tran- 
flations,  if  there  be  any. 

Lafrly,  I  have  mentioned  divers  forts  of 
Ores ,  that  poffibly  fome  of  them  might  be 
found  in  England  or  Scotland ,as  of  Antimony, 
Tinglafs ,  Spelter,  Talk,  and  Cinnober; 

which 
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which  if  the  diligent  Miner  would  feek  care¬ 
fully  after,  the  ways  of  refining  and  purifying 
of  them  might  eafiiy  be  found  forth  ,  and 
thereby  no  fmall  advantage  be  brought  to  the 
Nation  in  general,  and  to  the  poor  Miners  in 
particular.  And  this  is  all  that  I  think  good 
to  offer  by  way  of  Preface  ,  the  Work  may 
fpeak  for  it  felf  without  further  Commenda¬ 
tion.  And  I  hope  the  Reader  will  take  it  in 
good  part,  at  leaft  until  lome  abler  Pen  fhall 
publifh  fomething  concerning  this  fubjedt  in 
our  Englilh  Tongue ,  that  may  be  of  greater 
worth  and  utility.  Farewel. 


A  Regifter  of  the  Chapters. 

Chap.  i./r">Yi*  t^)e  ufefnlncfe  md  excellency  of  the 
X  JP  knowledge  of  Minerals  and  Metals ;  and 
of  the  Antiquity  of  the  melting,  refinings  and  accom - 
modating  of  them  to  humane  ufe  ;  and  the  caufe  of 
the  non-proficiency  of  metalltck  skilly  efpecially  in  his 
Majejlies  Dominions  of  Great  Britain.  ,  Pag.  r. 

Chap.  2.  Of  the  Authors  that  have  treated  of  Metals 
and  Minerals*  p*z6* 

Chap,  3.  Of  the  Generation r  of  Metals  5  and  whether 
they  grow  ,  and  have  veget  ability,  or  not *  p.J°* 

Chap.  4.  Of  the  caufe s  ajjigned  by  the  mofl  approved 
^Authors  for  their  Generations ,  both  efficient  and  ma¬ 
teria  f  and  the  manner  thereof  p.<5i. 

Chap.  5.  Of  the  uncertainty  of  the  divifion  of  Foffiles, 
their  definitions  or  descriptions,  and  number .  p.84* 

Chap.  4-  Of  the fig  ns  and  difcovery  of  Mines  and  Ores , 
both  in  general  and  in  particular .  P-9  ?  • 

Chap.  7.  Of  the  Minerals  that  are  [aid  to  be  of  affinity 
to  Metals ,  as  thofe  they  call  Cachiiiuae,  Marchafites, 
Pyritae,  or  Fire- [tones*  p.  1 1 1* 

Chap.  8.  Of  the  [ever al  forts  of  Gold  according  to  the 
myjlical  Authors  ;  alfo  of  the  Primum  Ens  of  Gold , 
and  of  feme  other  things  of  the  like  nature .  p.l  18. 

Chap.  9.  Of  the  forts  of  common  Gold  ,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Nature ,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  feve- 
r ally  found.  P*1?1* 

Chap.  10.  Further ,  of  the  Stones ,  Rocks ,  and  Flints  of 
gold ,  and  the  Jlriking  paffages  wherein  it  is  found  ; 
as  alfo  of  the  fever  al  forts  of  it  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  el  few  here*  p.141# 

Chap.  1  if 
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Chap.  1 I.  Of  the  defer  ip  tion  of  common  Gold  according 
to  fome  Authors 5  and  of  the  properties  thereof  \  as  alfo 
of  fome  ways  of  beating  ,  fifting  5  and  wafhing  the 

Ores  thereof  P  • 1 5  5  • 

Chap*  12.  what  may  be  thought  of  common  gold ,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  an  ingredient  into  the  Philofophers  Tincture 
or  not  ?  what  may  be  f aid  of  Aurum  Potabile  5  or 
the  Tin  Bure  of  Gold  ?  ^And  what  of  the  white  ‘Body 
when  the  TinBure  is  taken  from  it  f  and  fomething 
of  the  Aik  ah  eft .  p.i6i* 

Chap.  13.  Of  the  defeription  of  Silver  5  and  the  fever  al 
ways  that  the  Ore  of  it  it  gotten  ^  and  of  its  Mines 3 
Conditions 5  and  [iriking  puff  ages,  p  •199* 

Chap.  14.  Of  Silver  found  pure  by  Nature  that  needs 
no  refining  by  fire*  And  of  thofe  forts  that  mufi  be 
purified 3  their  colour  s>  mixtures  5  and  fever  al  Coats 
wherein  they  lie ♦  p .  2  o  7 « 

Chap.  1 5*.  How  they  refine  Silver  Ore  at  the  Indies3 
and  of  feme  other  fuch  things .  p.227. 

Chap.  1 6*  Of  the  defeription  of  Copper  3  of  its  Ore 3 
flones 5  operation ,  and fir  iking  paj] ages. 

Chap*  17.  Of  fome  figns  where  fopper  Ore  may  be 
found 3  as  alfo  of  its  fever  a  l  forts ,  and  the  divers  pre¬ 
parations' it  undergoes  ere  it  be  pure .  p.2410. 

Chap.  18.  Of  naive  and  faBitiows  Orichalcum  •  of 
Corinthian  Copper  or  Brafs  ;  and  of  fome  other  Com - 
portions  that  Copper  undergoes  with  other  Metals  or 
Minerals  *  and  of  the  Medicines  prepared  forth  of 
it.  '  p.248* 

Chap.  1 9.  Of  the  defeription s  of  Iron 3  its  Ore  or  Miney 
Operations ,  Stocks 3  Floats  and  Pajfages .  p.261. 

Chap.  20.  0/  fever  al  forts  of  Iron  f  one  or  Ore ,  and 

of  Medicines  prepared  forth  of  the  Metal,  $>26$. 

Chap.  21. 
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Chap,  u  4  Of  the  defer  ip  t  ion  of  Lead 5  its  Ores 9  Mine, 
condition  and flriking pajfages.  p.270. 

Chap.  22.  Of  the  feveral  forts  of  Lead  Ore ,  their  Coats 
and  Matrixes ;  and  of  Medicines  prepared  forth  of 
this  Metaf  and  of  fuch  things.  p.277. 

Chap.  13.  Of  the  defeription  of  Tin  ;  of  its  Ores 5  Ope¬ 
ration 3  Stocks 5  Floats 3  Fallings  and  fir  iking  Tajfages , 
and  the  like 4  p.286. 

Chap.  24.  Of  the  feveral  forts  of  Mercuries , 

*0  myflical  Philofophers  or  Adept  if  s.  p.293. 

Chap.  25.  Of  the  defeription  of  Quickjilver ,  0/  Cinno- 
her  ,  and  its  feveral  Ores  and  Faff  ages  5  /V  # 

gotten  and  refined  in  divers  place  s^and  the  like.  p.  3  08. 

Chap.  z6»  Of  feveral  forts  of  Medicaments  prepared 
forth  of  common  Mercury ,  both  by  the  way  of  vulgar 
Chymiftry  5  as  alfo  by  the  myflical  way  ^  and  of  the 
Praseipiolum  ^Paracelfus^WHelmont.  p.jiS. 

Chap.  27.  Of  Antimony  or  Stibium  ,  of  wifinuth,  Bif- 
muthy  or  Plumbum  Cinereum^r  Tinglafs  of  Zinetum , 
Zincky  or  Spelter  ;  o  f  (fob alt um.  And  of  their  Qua¬ 

lities  yOres  and  Medicaments  prepared  forth  of  fome  of 
them ,  and  of  native  Eletlrum.  p.330. 

Chap.  28.  Something  more  ofG alena*  Lapis  Plumba- 

rius,  native  Cadmia ,  &c.  tMsalfoof  Chryfocolla  or 
native  Borax,  Carnleum  native  Bluey  *s£rugo  native 
(freen.  Talk  >  Magnes  the  Loadjlone  5  Hematites  the 
Bloodflone-,  Schifus  the  Lazul-ftone 3  and  of  metallary 
ft  ones,  and  the  like.  p.376. 

Chap.  29.  Of  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals.  p.jjd. 
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Of  the  ufefulnefs  and  excellency  of  the  Ifnomledg 
of  Minerals  and  Metals ,  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Melting ,  ^fining,  and  accommodating  of 
them  to  humane  ufe}  and  the  caufes  of  the  non • 
proficiency  of  Metallick  skid,  efpecially  in  his 
Majefties  Dominions  of  Great  Britain. 

He  ufefulnefs  and  excellency  of  the  Hiftor.  jud.i*. 
knowledge  of  Minerals  is  fully  de-  3* c*  *•  P- l0*# 
fcribed  by  that  learned  and  indu- 
ftrious  perfon  tfofefhw  Aceft*  , 
who  faith,  The  Wifdom  of  God 
hath  made  Metals  for  Phyfick,  and 
for  defence  ,  for  ornament ,  and 
for  inftruments  for  the  Work  of 
men.  What  great  benefit  the  Mineral  Kingdom  doth 
yield  in  the  Art  of  Medicine  ,for  the  curing  both  of  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  difeafes,  the  Authors  (as  Dfafcori- 
des  and  MMthiolm )  that  have  written  largely  de  **  Me¬ 
rit  Medica ,  as  alfo  the  whole  Band  of  the  Chymifts  * 

both  myftical  and  vulgar,  do  fufficiently  teftifie.  So 
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that  fomehave  thought  that  an  whole  Apothecaries 
fliop  might  be  furnifhed  forth  of  Vitriol  aloae-,and  Hel- 
mont  (quoting  Parse  cl  [us,  which  he  fee  ms  to  approve 
of) that  2oo  Difeafes  (perhaps)  might  be  cured  with 
Preparations  made  forth  of  Lead.  And  for  the  other 
benefits  that  this  knowledge  hath  brought  to  mankind, 
both  for  War  (which  fince  corruption  entered  the 
nature  of  man,  could  not  be  e (chewed,  either  in  the 
offenfive  ordefenfive  part  )  and  Peace,  are  fo  many 
and  fo  great,  that  there  are  none  fo  ignorant  that  are  . 
not  fenfible  thereof.  So  that  in  a  manner  the  well¬ 
being  of  mankind  would  be  much  deficient  if  this  Mi¬ 
neral  skill  had  not  been  found  out,  exercifed,  and  im¬ 
proved;  as  almoft  all  Trades,  Artificers,  and  Families 
canfufficiendy  teflifie.  .. 

And  therefore  we  find  this  Skill  was  (neceflity 
compelling  )  found  forth  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
»®'n-  c>4  v.u.  World,  Mefes  teftifying  that  Tubal' Gain  was  anin- 
ftrudter  of  every  Artificer  in  Brafs  and  Iron.  And  as 
tfunitu  and  TrtmeUm  -render  it,  qtti  trudivit  owntm 
f thrum  artrium  &  ferrarium  :  and  Stbaftian  C  aft  alien 
gives  it,  emnis  nr  aril  &  ferrarii  ofifeit  fabrieatorem: 
and  the  Vulgar  Latine  renders  ir,  quifuit  matt  at  or  dr 
faber ,  in  c  unit  a  of  era  arts  &  ferri  :  and  Arias  Mon¬ 
tanas  gives  it,  aeuentem  omne  of  if cium  arts  dr  ferri: 
And  the  karntdPifcater  feetns  to  inclineto  render  it  a- 
cutorem(fest  folitorem)fatrem' five  attttortm) omrtis  fa- 
bri  ararii  ac  ferrarii.l  have  given  thefefeveral  Tranfla- 
tionSjbecatifefomc  would  have  T ubal-Cain  not  to  have 
been  the  firft  that  difeovered  Mines  and  Metals,  nor  to 
have  found  forth  that  part  of  Chymiftry  that  teacheth 
the  fufion  and  refining  of  them,  but  onelytohave 
been  the  Inventer  and  Teacher  of  making  inftruments 

forth 


forth  of  Brafs  and  Iron;  and  then  the  difcovering,  dig- 
gins  up,  and  purifying  of  Metals  muit  have  been  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  and  fo  more  ancient.  Others  afcribe 
unto  him  both  the  difcovery, digging  up,  and  refining 
of  them,  as  alfo  the  framing  of  fundry  inftruments 
forth  of  them  (which  is  moft  probable)  as  our  Coun¬ 
tryman  fojb-ua  S ilvefter  in  his  Tranflation  of  The  Di- 
vint  Weeks  and  Works  of  the  learned  Du  Sartos ,  who 
fingcth  thus , 


While  through  a  Fore(l  Tubal  with  his  Tew  % 
And  read]  Quiver  did  a- Bore  purfue , 

A  burning  Mountain  from  his  fiery  vain , 

An  Iron  River  rods  along  the  Flairs. 

The  witty  Huntfman  mufing ,  thither  hies , 

And  of  the  wonder  deeply  can  devife. 

Andfirjl  perceiving  that  this  fealding  mettle 
Becoming  cold ,  in  any  fhape  would  fettle , 

And  grow  (o  hard ,  that  with  his  jharpened  fide. 

The  pmetffub fiance  it  would f son  divide. 

He  caps  an  hundred  plots,  and  ere  he  parts. 

He  moulds  the  groundwork  of  an  hundred  Arts.^g  c. 
For  now  the  way  to  thoufand  works  reveald. 

Which  long  jh  all  live,  tnaugre  the  rage  of  Eld. 

In  two  ft/uare  ereafes  of  unequal  fifes  , 

To  turn  two  iron  flreamlings  he  devifes. 

Cold, takes  them  thencc.then  of  the  drofs  he  rakes# 
And  this  an  Hammer,  that  an  Anvil  makes : 

And  aiding  Tongs  to  thefe  two  infiruments  , 

He  Jtores  his  houje  with  iron  implements,  Sec. 
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So  that  whether  way  foever  it  be  taken,  it  is  apparent 

that  the*  difcovering  of  Mines  and  Metals ,  their 
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digging  up5 refining*  and  fundry  ufes  of  them  arc  ve¬ 
ry  ancient ,  if  not  more  then  many  other  Arts  now 
extant  in  the  World.  And  though  it  be  not  mention¬ 
ed  in  Holy  Writ,  that  in  thofe  days  Medicines  were 
prepared  forth  of  them,  yet  it  is  nofolid  confe- 
quence  to  affirm  that  they  were  not,  for  many  things 
were  both  invented  and  ufed,  of  which  there  is  no  po- 
fitive  mention  in  the  Scriptures.  And  however  Cou- 
ringius  with  all  his  bitternefs,  the  Catholick  Tranfcri- 
ber  and  Rhapfodift  AthAnafius  Kircberus ,  with  all  his 
querks,  and  Guiberttu  with  his  ignorance  and  malice 
may  imagine,  it  is  manifeft  that  Chymical  or  Herme- 
tick  Phyfiek  was  very  ancient,  as  we  in  a  few  argu¬ 
ments  (though  digreffivelyj  ihall  prove  and  evince. 

i.  The  great  queftion  is.  Whether  the  Egyptian 
Learning  was  anciently  in  any  great  requeft,  efpcci- 
ally  in  this  point  of  curing  Pifeafes.  2.  And  whe¬ 
ther  Chymiftry  was  not  ancient  in  refpeft  of  prepa¬ 
ring  Medicines  forth  of  Metals  and  Minerals. 

1.  That  the  Egyptian  Learning  in  Phyfiek  and 
Metals appeareth  thus.  1.  We  find  Gen.c, 41.^42. 
thefe  words :  And  fharaoh  took  off  the  ring  from  bti 
handy  and  put  it  upon  fpofephs  hand,  and  arraied  him 
in  veftures  of  fine  linen ,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his 
neck :  from  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Egyptians  in 
that  time  had  either  the  knowledge  of  finding  of  Me- 
*  tals,  or  had  them  brought  from  fome  other  Countries, 
but  however  had  the  skill  of  melting  of  them,  andcu- 
1  rious  framing  of  them,  elfe  they  could  not  have  made 
(as  may  rationally  be  fuppofed  they  did )  fuch  valua- 
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And  this  Art  could  not  in  a  moment  or  on  the  fudden 
be  learned  of  them ,  or  arifen  up  among  ft  thijn  $  for 
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nothing  is  invented  and  perfected  at  one  and  the  felf- 
(ame  time  5  and  this  fufficiently  proveth  that  they 
had  skill  in  that  part  of  Chymiftry  that  teacheth  the 
fufion  and  purifying  of  Metals. 

2.  A  fecond  Argument  is,  in  this  Text,  And  $0-  Gen.c  fo.v.i, 
feph  commanded  his  fetvants  the  Phyficians ,  to  embalm  *'16' 
his  father:  and  the  Phyficians  embalmed  Jfrael.  And 
forty  dayes  were  fulfilled  for  him  (ferfo  are  fulfilled  the 
dayes  of  thofe  which  are  embalmed')  and  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  him  threejcore  and  ten  dayes  :  and  Jofeph 
was  embalmed  alfo.  From  whence  it  is  apparent 
that  they  had  Phyficians  thus  anciently  in  Egypt 5  and 
that  they  had  no  other  skill  but  onely  to  embalm,  were 
abfurd  to  imagine;  or  to  think  they  were  notverfed 
in  curing  difeafes,  and  fo  were  furnifhed  with  medi¬ 
cines  both  from  the  Animal,  Vegetablejgjjjd  Mineral 
Kingdoms.  If  their  Learning  had  not  oeen  great  in 
this  point  as  well  as  in  Politicks,  Arithmetick,  Geo¬ 
metry,  and  Aftronomy,  the  comparifon  betwixt  Solo¬ 
mons  wifdom  and  theirs  had  been  fondly  averted  by 
the  Text  that  faith,  And  Solomons  wifdom  excelled  1  King. c.4* 
the  wifdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  £aft  country ,  and  S°* 
all  the  wifdom  cf  Egypt.  From  whence  we  may  note, 

I.  That  the  Text  would  not  have  faid  that  Solomons 
wifdom  had  excelled  the  wifdom  of  the  children  of 
the  Haft  ,  and  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt ,  if  the  wifdom 
ofcheEaft,  and  of  Egypt  had  not  then  been  account¬ 
ed  the  greateft  wifdom  known  in  the  world.  2.  *This 
wildorn  of  the  Eaft  and  of  Egypt  was  not  fuch  as  like 
a  Muftyrorii  muft  ftart  up  in  a  night  and  an  age,btu  muft 
neceflarily  in  reafon  be  (uppofed  to  have  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  an  encrcafe  long  ere  it  could  come  to  that  height 
to  be  efteemed  the  greateft  in  the  world,  and  then 
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rouft  needs  have  been  of  a  long  and  large  antiquity  be¬ 
fore  the  daysof  King  Solemn.  3.  And  that  it  fhould be 
then  accounted  the  greateft  wifdom  in  the  world,  and 
ytt  to  be  defc&ive  both  in  that  part  of  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  whichof  all  is  the  moft  noble  ; 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  Pradfick,  the  Art  of 
Medicine, or  Curing  Difeafes,  and  nseliorating  of 
Metals,  were  indeed  to  mutilate  the  wifdom  of  So- 
lemon ,  and  to  make  him  not  only  ignorant  in  the 
moft  fecret  and  noble  parts  of  natural  knowledge, but 
alfo  to  have  been  moft  miferable,in  not  being  able  to 
cure  the  infirmities  of  th©  body  j  which  cure  being 
wanting,  the  comfort  of  all  other  earthly  joys  doth 
vanifh  and  flic  away.  4.  And  what  fhould  Solo- 
mens  skill  have  been  accounted  to  excel  theirs  (for 
the  excellency is  chiefly  putin  his  knowledge  of  natu¬ 
ral  things)  being  fo  knowing  in  the  nature  of  all  Ve¬ 
getables,  that  he  was  able  to  difpute  of  all  Plants  and 
Trees,  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  even  unto  theHyf- 
fop  that  fprings  forth  of  the  Wall :  And  to  know  the 
nature  of  all  living  Creatures,  as  Beafts,  Fowls,  creep¬ 
ing  things,  and  Fifties :  if  by  all  this  he  knew  not  to 
preferve  health  and  cure  difeafes,  and  efpecially  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  things  contained  in  the 
Mineral  Kingdom  5  or  underftood  not  the  great  Ar¬ 
cana’s  and  Medicines  that  might  be  drawn  from  them, 
and  lay  hidden  in  them  :  and  if  he  excelled  them  in 
all  tbefc  (asdoubtlefs  he  did)  then  the  knowledge  of 
the  children  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  the  Egyptians  in  all 
thefe  things,was  not  little  or  of  fmall  account.  5.  Why 
fhould  Solomon  fend  to  Ofhir  for  gold,  and  to  make 
at  ferufslem  filver  and  gold  as  plenteous  as  ftones : 
if  it  were  for  nothing  but  for  vain  glory  and  covetouf- 
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nefsi  whit  wifdom  was  this,  any  but  that  which  was 
earthly,  fenfual ,  and  dcvilifh  ?  and  not  that  which 
as  abkffing  was  given  to  Solomon  by  the  Almighty. 

6.  But  if  we  may  believe  that  piece  (though  reckoned 
among  the  Apocrypha)  called  the  Wifdom  of  Solomon ,  Wifd.  c.  7.V.7J 
wemay  hear  him  thus  confeiTing  :  Wherefore  I  frayed  ,95t75lT’ 
and  prudence  was  given  me,  I  prayed  and  the  (firit  of 
Wifdom  was  heft  owed  upon  me.  And  he  efteemed  gold 
in  companion  of  ir ,  as  fand :  and  acknowledged! 
that  by  it  he  had  innumerable  riches,  and  that  there** 
by  he  knew  the  framing  of  the  World,  andthever- 
tue  of  the  Elements,  and  whatfoever  was  hidden  and 
manifeft,  that  he  knew.  From  whence  it  is  plain 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  moft  fecret  -venues 
both  of  things  occult  and  manifeft,  and  fo  could  not 
butunderftand  the  nature  and  vertues  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  otherwise  he  had  not  excelled  the  children 
oftheEaft,  nor  the  Egyptians,  whofe  skill  could  not 
be  little  in  thefe  things. 

3.  Another  Argument  appeareth  from  the  Text j 
And  Mofes  was  inftruffed  (or  inftituted  from  a  child) 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  F@r  though  Mo¬ 
fes  after  his  nurfing  was  brought  to  Fharaohs  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  brought  up  as'her  fon,  yet  was  it  well  known 
unto  his  Mother  who  had  nurfed  him,  that  he  was 
her  own  child  5  and  therefore  it  is  not  rational  that 
file*  his  father,  and  the  reft  of  the  Hebrews  would 
futfer  him  to  be  brought  up  fo  with  Fharaohs  daugh¬ 
ter,  as  thereby  to  deftroy  the  principles  of  his  Reli¬ 
gion  (in  which  no  doubt  they  had  afpecial  care  to 
inftruft  him  )  being  therein  as  zealous  as  any  peo¬ 
ple  under  heaven.  And  therefore  his  being inftrueft- 
ed  in  all  the  'Learning  of  the  Egyptians ,  it  is  in 
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Hcnr.  Medic.  reafcn  to  be  conjeftured,  that  it  was  not  in  vain  fu- 
c.  n.p.^s*  perftitious  Magick  ( wherewith  as  Gottringius  labour- 
eth  to  prove,  they  were  much  infected)  but  in  the  lau¬ 
dable  Sciences  of  Arithmetic!^  Politicks,  Geometry, 
Aftronomy,  and  their  Hieroglyphick  learning,  which 
Mit  c.x.v.ist.  doubtlefs  contained  natural  and  lawful  Magick  ffuch 
as  thofe  Magicians  were  partakers  of,  that  came  to 
vid.D  Thom,  yvorfhip  Chrift,  whofe  learning  all  the  Fathers  and 
wLm  Tuper01  Interpreters  dojuftifie  to  be  good,  natural,  and  law¬ 
ful;  the  Art  of  Medicine,  and  knowledge  of  natural 
and  artificial  things,  as  In  the  next  Branch  we  (hall 
more  at  large  make  appear. 

2 .  We  (hall  now  prove  that  Chymiftry  is  (though 
perhaps  not  under  that  name,  for  of  the  Original  of 
that  title  we  may  juftly  doubt )  but  in  its  nature  and 
property,  as  an  Art  that  taught  the  preparing  of  Me¬ 
dicines  forth  of  Minerals  as  well  as  other  things,  there¬ 
by  to  cure  difeafes,  and  to  preferve  health. 

i .  And  firft  it  is  fufficiently  proved  that  the  Lear¬ 
ning  of  the  Eaftern  Nations, and  of  Egypt, was  grcat^o 
which  we  (hall  add  fome  more  teftimonies  from  fuch 
ancient  and  approved  Authors  as  are  of  the  greatcft 
authority  and  veracity,  and  then  urge  the  Confequen- 
ces,  and  anfwer  the  main  Obje&ions. 

Concerning  fome  part  of  the  great  Learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  hear  Arifiotle  *  who  faith,  (peaking  of  the 
Stars  :  Similiter  &  de  ceteris  fields  Egyptii  &  Baby - 
loniidicunt ,  qui  plurtmis  jam  annis  ante  h*c  ebferva - 
verunt ,  &  a  quibus  multa  fide  d  gna  defingalis  fleRis 
a^cepimus,  And  in  like  manner  of  the  reft  of  the  ftars 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  have*  fpoken,  who  had 
many  years  before  obferved  them,  and  of  whom  we 
have  received  concerning  all  the  ltais>  many  things 
worthy  of credit.  The 
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the  next  Authority  we  fhall  urge,  is  the  Teftimo-  ^  F:n'bus 
nyof  Cicero-,  who  faith,  fluid  de  Pythagord  ?  fluid  >•* 

de  platone  aut  D'emocrito  lequar  ?  a  quibus  propter  di- 
fcetidi  cupidiutem ,  vidcmss  ultimas  terras  eft  pera- 
gratas  ?  What  (hall  I  fa/ of  Pythagoras  ?  what  (hall 
1  fay  of  Plato ,  or  Democritus  ?  of  whom,  for  the  ear- 
neft  defire  of  Learning,  we  have  feen  the  furcheft 
Lands  travelled  over.  And  again,  Philefophiie  deni-  Tafcui.qujr». 
que  prindpes  ip  fists,  mtnquam  in  fuis  (ludiis ,  t  antes  l5<’ 

progreffus  fine  flagranti  cupiditate  facere  potuiffent  5 
ultimas  terras  lujlraQe  Pythagoram ,  Demecritum,  Pla- 
tonem,  accepimus.  Hbi  enim  quid  effet,  quod  difci  pof 
fet,  eo  veniendumjudicaverunt.  Lalflv,  the  Princes 
of  Philofophy  it  felt,  never  could  have  made  fo  great 
progress  in  their  (ludies,  without  a  burning  delire. 

We  have  received  that  Pythagoras ,  Democritus,  and 
Plato  had  viewed  the  fartheft  Lands  :  for  where  there 
was  any  thing  to  be  learned,  they  have  judged  it  fit  to 

go  thither.  ^ 

Another  Teftimony  take  from  Macrebius ,  who  M»«ob.  iib. 

faith,  That  Egypt  was  the  Mother  of  all  Arts.  And  ^s*Ufnl1- 
again,  That  the  Egyptians  were  the  Parents  of  all  the  ‘ ' 
Difciplines  of  Philofophy  :  which  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo ,  an  Author  of unqueftionable  verity  *,  by  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  To  thefe  add  the  ^dw'1,bl'7' 
words  of  Philo  ffudaut  in  his  Book  De  vita  Mofs :  who  uioJ.sic.  !,i. 
Taith,  that  their  Learning  confifted  in  Arithmetick, 

Geometry,  Mufick,  and  Hieroglyphical  Philofophy  ; 
vid.  Jamblic.  de  vit.  Pythag.  1. 1.  c.  29.  Diog.  Laer- 
tium,p.\1i.  &  Orig.  Sacr.p.  m.&c. 

From  all  this  we  (hall  onely  draw  thefe  Dedu¬ 
ctions  :  .  -  r 

1 .  That  if  the  Learning  of  the  children  of  the  Baft, 
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and  the  Wifdom  of  Egypt ,  were  in  Solomons  time  ac¬ 
counted  the  greated  that  then  was  known,  and  that 
Solomons  excelled  them  both;  then  it  cannot  ratio¬ 
nally  be  conceived  that  cither  of  them  were  defective 
in  the  mod  noble  parts,  either  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
or  the  Art  of  Medicine  drawn  from  the  Mineral  King-, 
dom,  nor  the  Art  of  Tranfmutation,  but  that  they 
underdood  both. 

2.  Ariftotle ,  (accounted  the  Princeof  Learning  , 
and  of  as  much  Antiquity  as  the  mod  Authors  we 
have)  would  never  have  fo  much  commended  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  for  the  truth  of  their  Do- 
drine  concerning  the  Stars ;  but  if  they  were  fo  well 
verfed  in  the  nature  of  things  fo  remote  as  the  Stars  , 
they  mud  (in  all  probability)  be  as  much  (if  not  bet¬ 
ter)  skill’d  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
terraneous  Kingdom. 

3.  Cicero ,  a  perfon  that  writ  above  1600  years 

fince,  would  never  have  fo  remarkably  taken  notice 
of  Pythagoras ,  D-emecriius  ,  and  Plato  for  travelling 
into  the  remoted  Regions,  and  efpecially  into  Egypt] 
thcjy  knowing  the  height  of  the  Grecian  Learning, 
and  being  therein,  by  the  account  of  all  Authors,  the 
chiefed  Maftcrs,  if  there  had  not  been  fome  excellen¬ 
cy  in  the  Egyptian  Learning  that  they  were  ignorant 
of.  And  what  could  that  be  except  the  Art  of  Tranf- 
muring  of  Metals,  and  of  curing  dileafes  in  a  more 
perfed  way  then  the  Grecians  knew  *  amongd  whom 
norwithdanding  the  tAlfcuUpian  Family  had  been  fa¬ 
mous  many  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Pytba- 
goras%  and  thofe  that  followed  him  and  their  going  • 

down  into  Egypt  ?  ° 

4*  And  if  Egypt  was  (according  to  Macrobltts  and 

\  the 


jiftO  ft  Of 

the  reft  quoted  before)  the  Motner  of  ail  ^  i 1 1 ^ 5  and 
the  Parent  of  all  the  Difciplines  of  PhiIqfophy$  then 
fuHy  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  that  which  is  the 
tnoft  noble  of  all  Arts,  the  Tranfcnutation  of  Metals , 
and  the  curing  of  all  dileafes  by  an  umverfal  Medi- 
cine,  which  is  no  where  to  be  had  out  forui  Oi  the  Ivii-* 

neral  Kingdom.  #  ,  _  .n  ,  . 

But  their  chief  Objedlion  is,  mat  v_hyrnii«.ry  («ooiit 

which  name' we  do  not  contend,  but  acout  me  A  r<,  ,• 
feli)  is  but  of  late  invention  ■,  and  that  the  lea  ning  at¬ 
tributed  to  ffertnes  Tfijmcgijl ,  is  out  of  late  year.* 
{landing,  and  both  the  Autnor,  and  it  but  forg^ano 

feigned.  To  which  we  aniwer, 

i .  C  our  in  giut  (the  mod  bitter  Enemy  that  ever  tne 
Hcrmetick  Learning,  or  that  Hcrme>  had)  doth  con-, 
fe(s,  that  from  mod  ancient  limes  the  Ait  or  Medi¬ 
cine  was  had  in  efteem  in  Egypt  h  anc^  .  e 

Art  of  Medicine  had  been  in  mod  high  efteem  with 
the  Egyptians,  feeing  it  was  manifeft  by  the  teliimo- 
nies  of  their  own  Country  and  oi  others,  greater  then 
all  exception.  For  that  in  the  *  Age  of  the  Patriarchs 
efaceh  and  $c[tpb>  there  wanted  not  Phyucians ,  by 
whofecare  their  dead  bodies  were  (being  embalm¬ 
ed)  preferved  from  putrefadta  but  that  afterwards 
the  fame  waspradtifedby  others,  as  might  begamered 
by  thofe  things  that  are  related  of  the  Egyptian  Fune¬ 
rals,  by  Herodotus  and  Democritus.  By  whole  con- 
feffon  it  being  granted  that  the  Medical  Art  was Mo 
anciently  pradtifed  there  t  and  that  according  to  t- 
*h  they  affirmed  that  the  Art  of  Medicine  was  in¬ 
vented  amongft  them,  and  all  their  nrcs  commonly 
attributed  to  Hermes %  then  it  mud  ohiecehuy  o*  ovy, 
that  Hermes  (though  there  might  be,  and  by  fhemih- 
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mony  of  Cicero  were  divers  of  that  name,)  was  not  a 
feigned  Author,  nor  the  Art  forged  ,  but  wasoffuch 

antiquity,  'that  no  vain  Arguments  can  eafily  over, 
throw. 

2.  The  Teftimony  of  Saidas,  though  undervalued 
Libsnii  life,  hy  Couringius  and  Guibertus3  is  not  of  the  loaft  validi* 

dS( ty who  rdateth>  That  DiocUfun  had  ca*ufed  to  be 
si4,  '*  gathered  all  theEooks  that  treated  of  Chymiftrya- 
mongft  the  Egyptians,  and  caufed  them  fo  be  burned, 
left  growing  rich  by  the  Art  of  Tranfmutation ,  it 
might  incourage  them  to  rebel.  Now  Dioclefian 
came  to  the  Empire,  or  reigned  about  the  Year  of 
Chrift,  288.  or  as  fome,  187.  eras  Baronins,  284. 
and  Saidas  lived  about  Ann.  Chrift.  12 14,  fp  that  the 
Name  and  Art  of  Chymiftry  muft  needs  have  been 
both  known  before  the  time  of  Saidas  writing.  And 
Ccelius  Rhodigines,  an  Author  of  great  authority  and 
general  Learning  ;  the  Collegium  Conimhricenfe  are 
perfwaded  that  he  writ  the  truth.  And  this  teftimo¬ 
ny  Demetrius  CbalcocondyUs  giveth  of  the  Writings 
Or  Saidas.  This  Book,  to  wit  of  Saidas,  doth  not 
onely  bring  manifold  profit  to  young  Students,  but 
alfo  great  fruit  and  pleafure  to  perfons  of  every  Age. 
Libanii  ibi.’.  For  neither  doth  he  onely  interpret  the  words  of  Hi- 
ftorians,  Orators,  and  of  all  forts  of  eloquent  Authors, 
but  he  alfo  comprehended!  many  and  various  Hifto- 
ries,  that  are  not  eafily  to  be  found  elfewhere,  becaufe 
the  Books  of  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Hebrews 
from  whence  they  were  taken,  are  loft  andperifhed’ 
Which  Teftimony  of  the  Writingsof  SuidJ^ cot 
cut rent  Opinion  of  all  learned  men  for  above  the 
fpace  of  400  years,  is  a  far  greater  evidence  then  ever 
the  authoruy  of  Guiberm ,  or  Ceurbghs  is  able  to  in- 
validate."  '  . .  ecu. 


of  petals. 

3.  Conringius  and  Guibatw  both  do  confefs  that 
Julius  Firmicus  the  Aftrologer,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Conftantine  the  Emperour, about  the  year  of  Chrift 
320.  did  attribute  a  good  or  bad  Conftellation  in 
Heaven  to  the  ProfefTors  of  Alchymie.  By  which  it 
is  plain  that  the  Profeifion  of  that  Art  muft  have  been 
long  known  before  5  for  it  is  ^  rule,  that  Rei  non  exi - 
ftentis ,  aut  incognita  nulla  e(l  aftlgnatio^  That  of  a 
thing  not  exifting,  or  unknown,  there  can  be  no  aflfig- 
nation.  And  feeing  that  Firmicus  was  a  moft  ancient 
Aftrologer,  and  that  Aftrological  Obfervations  do 
arife  from  long  Experience  $  it  muft  neceuarily  fol¬ 
low,  that  Alcbymy  muft  needs  be  both  Re  &  Nomine  > 
of  far  greater  antiquity  then  the  days  of  Firmicus, 

4,  Guibertus  himfelf  brings  an  example  forth  of 

Cedrenus  of  one  Profeffihg  Chymiftry,  that  was  a  Ma¬ 
gician  (in  the  worft  fenfe  he  raeaneth.)  Now  Cedre¬ 
nus  writ  in  the  time  of  Anaftaftus  the  Emperour,  who 
reigned  about  Ann .  Chrift ,  491.  And  if  then  there 
were  fome  that  profeffed  Chymiftry,  then  it  muft 
needs  have  been  of  a  more  ancient  ftanding.  For 
there  is  no  ProfeATion  that  upon  a  fudden  doth  get 
root  ,  and  pafs  into  an  habit ,  but  cuuft  have  a  time 
ofits  invention,  increafe,  and  perfe&ion  ;  fo  that  it 
is  plain  that  both  the  Art  of  Chytniftry  and  the  Name 
was  very  ancient.  And  to  this  might  be  added,  That 
the  Writings  of  Hermes  Trifmegift  were  long  extant 
in. the*  World  before  the  Times  of  Chriftianity^other- 
wife  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  theChriftians  for 
the  advancement  and  defence  of  their  Religion  > 
fhould  have  forged  fuppofititious  pieces  under  Her¬ 
mes  his  name  ,  but  that  his  Reputation  and  Learning 
had  been  long,  and  then  was  of  great  account  a* 
mongft  the  Heathens  themfelves,  5.  Alfo 
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5.  Alfoitis  manifeft  thatChymiftry  was  ancient, 
bccaufe  it  had  flourifned  long  before  the  times  of 
Avian  ,  Bttlcaft$y  Mcfue ,  Rbafis  ,  and  .the  reft  of  the 
Arabians,  who  could  not  have  mentioned  it,  if  it  had 
not  had  a  beginning  before  their  Age  and  Time.  To 
this  I  (hall  onely  joyn  the  Teftimony  of  Moriems  a 
Roman  Hermit,  whofe  Writings  were  tranflated 
forth  of  the  Arabick  Language  into  Latine,  Ann.  Ch. 
1182.  who  learned  the  Art  of  Tranfmutation,  or  of 
the  great  Elixir  at  Rome  of  Ad  far  an  Alexandrian,  and 
a  Chriftian.  And  afterwards  Morienm  taught  it  to 
Calid or  Svelid ,  the  Con  of  Gt^id  the  fecond,  who  was 
King  of  Bgjft  about  the  year  of  Chrift  725.  which 
doubtlefs  Ad  far  had  learned  forth  of  the  Writings  of 
Hermes  Trijmegijl  $  which  do  all  plainly  prove  that 
Chymiftry,  for  the  Hermetick  Learning  was  of  fuffi- 
cient  antiquity  ,  and  Hermes  himfelf  no  feigned  Au¬ 
thor. 

6.  I  fhall  onely  add  the  judgments  of  four  or  five 
Authors  of  unqueftionable  credit  and  veracity. 

1.  And  fir  ft  the  moft  learned  Serin  ertus ,  a  great 
Chymift  and  Galenift,  a  perfon  generally  approved 
of  by  all,  (though  otherwife  a  moft  virulent  adverfa- 
ry  of  Faraeel(us)  doth  confefsin  thefe  words,  Fuit 
enim  h&c  an  {nemfe  Chjmia )  jam  ufque  ab  Hermeie 
Trifmegifio  f&cerdotibus  Bgjf.ti  is  familiar  is  ,  &  nota. 
This  Art  (to  wit,  Chymiftry,)  was  even  from  the  time 
of  Hermes  Trifmegift ,  familiar  and  known  to  the  Egy¬ 
ptian  Priefts.  What  can  be  more  clear  and  manifeft 
for  the  antiquity  of  this  Art,  and  for  Hermes  himfelf, 
then  this  Teftrmony  of  fo  learned  a  perfon  ?  And  a- 
gain,  after  a  long  difeourfe  of  the  antiquity  of  Chy- 
miftry,  and  of  Hermes  himfelf,  who  he  conceives  to 

have 
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have  lived  about  the  year  of  the  World  aooo.  be- 
caufe  that  Diodorus  Siculus  writeth,  that  Ijis  had  en¬ 
graven  in  the  Pillar  of  her  Sepulchre?  that  fhe  was  in- 
ftrufted  or  taught  by  Hermes  \  he  concluded!  thus , 
Cbyrniam  ipfi  ^fc^Hcrwettfnot  am  fm(fe  facile  concedi- 
mus  :  quid  tamers  in  ea  praftiierit,  ex  hiftoriis  non 
patet.  We  eafily  grant  that  Chymiftry  was  known 
to  Hemes  ,  but  what  he  performed  therein  is  not  ma- 
nifeft  from  Hiftories. 

2.  The  fecond  we  {hall  commend  unto  the  Curi¬ 
ous^  is  the  learned  and  approved  John  Langws ,  who 
in  that  Epiftle  of  his  of  the  original  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine  amongft  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  Arabians  5  as  alfo  in  his  next  concerning 
the  Libraries  of  the  Art  of  Medicine,  of  the  Ancients 
and  of  other  Faculties,  doth  (in  this  point)  give  molt 

ample  and  full  fatisfa&ion. 

3.  The  thirdthat  I  (hall  name,  isthe  judicious  and 
learned  John  Heumtus ;  who  faith*  that  the  Art  ot 
Medicine  wasfaid  firft  to  fpring  up  amongft  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  :  and  reafon  agreeth  thereto ,  becaufe  the 
chief  axioms  of  the  Art  of  Medicine  did  flow  from 
them  1  and  quoteth  the  Teftimonies  both  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Arifoile  $  unto  which  for  brevity,  I  refer 
the  Reader. 

4.  The  two  laft  I  fhall  oncly  name,  and  thofe  are 
Francs  feus  Patricius,  and  Machael  Majeru r,  both  folid 
and  learned  perfons,  and  have  written  fo  much  (in 
this  point)  as  may  fatisfie  any  unbiaffed  and  impar¬ 
tial  Reader. 

Now  though  the  knowledge  of  Metals  be  of  men 
benefit  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  offo  great  antiquity?  yet  hath  it  amongft  the  ge~ 
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nerality  of  the  Learned,  found  no  great  entertain¬ 
ment,  nor  has  been  brought  on  to  any  great  perfection. 
For  but  that  fince  and  about  the  time  of  Paracelfus  it 
hath  been  revived  and  reftored ,  and  now  begins  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  flourifh  $  other  wife  before  it  either  was 
by  Tradition  (efpecially  the  myftical  part)  delivered  * 
over  from  hand  to  hand,  and  fo  kept  lock’d  tip  in 
the  breftsofafew  myftical  Authors  or  Adcptifts  5  or 
in  their  Writings  delivered  fo  darkly  and  obfcurch’, 
that  the  moft  Were  deterred  from  taking  pains  to  read 
or  ftudy  them  :  and  of  thofe  few  that  bent  their  la¬ 
bours  that  way,  fcarce  one  of  a  thoufand  did  perceive 
or  underftand  their  manner  of  Enigmatical  and  Para¬ 
bolical  Writing  and  Expreffions 3  (o  that  for  the  moft 
part,  until  the  time  aforefaid,  the  knowledge  of 
Chymiftry  lay  buried  in  the  Cells  of  the  Friers  and 
Monks,  and  {0  came  to  no  great  improvement  nor 
perfeftion.  ;  '  f  r;  f  ‘U1 

And  the  Reafons  of  the  non-proficiency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Minerals  and  Metals  in  general,  we 
conceive  to  be  thefe  principally. 

1.  That  whereas  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  King¬ 
doms,  in  their  Generations,  Growth,  Operations,  and 
Properties,  lay  vifible  and  obvious,  that  every  diligent 
Obferver  and  Searcher  might  dive  thereinto  3  yet 
hath  the  knowledge  of  all  thofe  particulars  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  to  any  fuch  degree  of  perfection,  but  that  the 
moftneceffary  and  fubftantial  points  are  yetundifeo- 
vered  or  not  found  out.  Now  the  progrefs  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  generation  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  their 
properties  and  alterations,  being  a  thing  that  lay  hid 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  whereinto  the  fenfes  of 
few  men  could  pierce  5  and  fo  exceeding  difficult  to 

ob- 
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obferve  or  undcrftand,thatit  is  no  great  marvel  that  fo 
little  crogrefs  is  made  into  that  kind  of  Knowledge  for 


where obvioufnefs  and  eafmefs  are  awarding  to  know 

.  .  _  ,1  ^  •  1  .  C _ „•  i _ _ _ _ i  ... 


the  knowledge  of  '.udmr.  .r ,  and  therefore  muft 
needs  be  a  great  rtme  a  or  fop  to  the  progrefs  therin. 

a.  Again,  Though  mod  Countries  that  are  not 
extremely  barbarous,  do  produce  within  the  compafs 
of  fotne  circuit  of  years,  Men  learned,  and  ftudious  of 
the  fecrets  of  Nature  ;  yet  every  Region  doth  not 
produce  fuch  If  ore  of  Minerals,  as  may  afford  either  a 

fit  lubjcot,  or  opportunity  for  fuch  difquifitions,  and 

'therefore  fearching  minds,  either  diverted  themfelves 
to  inquire  intoother  parts  of  Nature ,  more  near  and 
eafie  to  be  obferved,  or  elfe  betook  themfelves  to  ge¬ 
neral  contemplation  ;  and  fo  framed  Syftemes  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  own  fanfies,  rather  drawing  Nature  to 
follow  their  Conceptions,  then  by  travel,  labour, 
long  roil  and  experimental  Obfervations ,  to  order 
their  fpeculations  according  to  the  troth  of  Natures 
operations  5  or  elfe  fall  down  with  that  fcantling  of 
knowledge  in  thefe  things  that  they  found  written  by 
other  Authors ,  that  had  preceded  them.  So  that 
thereby  this  kind  of  Learning  was  brought  to  a  ftand, 
and  had  its  nt  plus  ultra  fet  upon  it.  And  it  had  flood 
fo  ftill,  had  not  fome  perfons  of  more  infatiable  defire 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  andefpe- 
cially  other  Mineral  Kingdom,  with  Herculean  boid- 
nefs ,  and  undaunted  refolution,  broken  through  all 
difficulties,  and  adventured  great  dangers  and  long 
peregrinations  for  attaining  the  fame,  more  ( perhaps) 
then  Jafon  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  And  fuch  ap- 
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pears  plainly  Baftlius  Valentinus ,  Bernardns  Trevi- 
fanus,  Johannes  Pontanas  s  and  of  late  Johannes  A. 
gricola  to  have  been,  and  efpecially  that  indefatigable 
perfon  Par  ace  If  us ,  who  when  under  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age  (having  ic  on  all  the  Mines  in  Germany) 
travelled  through  England ,  Scotland,  Swede  land , 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  into  Ruffn  ,  and  from  thence 
into  the  Borders  of  the  ‘Tartars  $  where  bein0,  taken 
prifoner ,  and  carried  to  the  Great  Cham ,  was  from 
thence  conveyed  to  Conjiantinople ,  and  from  thence 
returned  home  thorow  Arabia,  and  fo  to  Venice.  So 
little  doth  any  danger  fright  a  noble  and  fefolutc 
mind,  when  armed  with  the  ardent  defire  of  gaining 
knowledge,  while  other  idle  Lubbers  that  dare  no” 
adventure  from  the  air  of  their  own  Countries ,  nay 
fcarce  from  the  fmokc  of  their  own  fires,  think  tbem- 
felves  fit  Judges  of  the  labour  of  others,  as  competent 
Judges  as  Midas  wa;  of  Apollo’s  Mufick. 

3.  Another  Reafon  I  ihall.  offer  is ,  That  the  way 
and  means  to  difeover  the  Nature  ofMinerals,  is  not 
onely  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  in  it  felf  is  fo  for¬ 
did,  bafe  and  troublcfome ,  that  the  moft  men  of 
parts,  will  hardly  adventure  themfelves  into  the  Pits 
or  Shafts  where  Ores  are  ufually  gotten  ;  nor  can  in- 
dure  to  ftay  there  fo  long,  that  they  can  rightly  inform 
themfelves  of  any  thing  that  may  be  fitisfadfory  to 
their  Inquiries.  And  the  Miners  or  Workmen  (for  the 
moft  part)  being  but  people  of  the  moft  indigent  fort, 
and  fuch  as  whole  knowledge  and  aims  reach  no  higher 
then  to  get  a  poor  living  by  that  flavifh  Labour, regard 
to  inform  themfelves  of  no  more  then-what  may  con¬ 
duce  to  fuch  a  poor  and  fervile  kind  of  living ;  by 
which  means  they  arc  little  able  to  give  any  learned 
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fatisfaflion  to  thofe  neceflary  Inquiries  that 
mbht  tend  to  enable  him  to  judge  rightly  of  the  N*. 
ture  of  the  things  in  that  fubterraneous  Kingdom. 

And  to  this  you  may  add.  That  the  Miners  (or  Berg- 
men  as  the  Germans  call  them)  have  as  well  as  the 
School- men.  Logicians  nay,  Mariners  and  other  Ar- 
tificers,  their  peculiar  Idiom  or  Dialed^  which  none 
but  themlelves,  or  thofe  thathave  long  converted  with 
them,  are  able  to  underftand  it  being  for  the  mote 
part  like  Heathen  Greek,  or  terms  of  Conjurmg  to 
others :  and  thereiore  no  marvel  if  this  skill  have  had 

no  greater  progrefs.  .  .  ...  , 

Now  for  the  fmall  progrefs  that  is  made  in  Mineral 

things,  either  to  profit  or  knowledge,  within  His  Ma- 
iefties  Dominions  of  Great  Britain >,  is  not  became, 
they  do  not  abound  with  diverfe  forts,  both  of  Me¬ 
tals  and  Minerals ;  though  according  to  the  Vulgar 
opinion,  they  lying  fo  far  in  Northern  Latitude, 
mteht  be  thought  not  to  yield  any  great  more ;  it  be¬ 
ing* commonly  imagined  that  the  Southern  Climates 
are  moft  fertile  of  them  ;  but  fome  other  fpectal  rea- 
fons  we  {hall  fhew  anon.  For  it  plainly  appeareth 
by  the  learned  Antiquary  Camden ,  that  CwtjwaI  citndcn  Brit, 
and  Devonlhire  have  from  Ages  long  ago  abounded  p.i4s. 
with  moft  excellent  Ore  of  Tin,  which  hath  ftoreda 
great  part  of  with  that  Metal,  accounted  ge¬ 

nerally  the  beftin  the  World,  except  that  of  Corm- 
thiaor  Villacum.  For  fpeaking  of  Corr.wal,  he  faith. 

Stannum  en  m  non  fine  uberrima  fruftti ,  admiranda 
cepia  effoditur,  ex  quo  vafa  dome  flic  a  daft  a  afud  om- 
nes  Europaos  in  menfartim  ufu  argenteis  fulgore  corn- 
par  antur.  Incol*  paftim  nigros  lapillos  ex  quibm  ftan- 
r>um  conflatur-,  vel  eftodiunt,  vel  ex  arena  lotts  exi- 
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munt,  quod  in  coniinemem  a  Britannis  prijeif  navigtls 
vitihbtts  corio  circumjutis  devtbi  folebat .  For  Tin  is 
digged  up  in  a  wonderful  quantity,  not  without  great 
benefit,  of  which  are  made  houfhold  veffelsfor  the 
ufeof  Tables  through  Europe ,  comparable  to  Silver 
veffcJs  in  brightnefs.  The  Inhabitants  do  every  where 
gather  little  black  ftones,  out  of  which  Tin  is  melted, 
or  dig  them  up,  or  gather  them  forth  of  them:  which 
was  wont  to  be  carried  by  the  ancient  Britains  into 
the  Continent  in  Wicker  Boats  covered  with  Leather. 

And  in  his  Deft  ription  of  Cumberland ,  he  decla¬ 
red  plainly  the  ftore  of  Copper  Mines  that  were 
there,  which  were  conceived  to  hold  fomething  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  as  alfo  a  Mine  of  Black  Lead  ,  for 
which  we  yet  want  a  Latine  name,  but  that  of  late 
Dr.  Merrat  hath  given  it  the  title  of  Nigrica .  And 
alio  that  in  Daily  /hire  not  onely  plenty  of  Lead  was 
found,  but  alfo  the  Ore  of  Antimony,  which  the  2- 
forefaid  Dr.  Mcrrttt  confirms  5  and  fo  of  Tin,  Lead, 
Silver  Ore, Copper  Ore,  Black  Lead,  and  divers  other 
Minerals.  And  if  we  may  believe  Holingfhed  (  no 
contemptible  Author )  there  hath  not  wanted  the  Ore 
Qf  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  Lead,  Copper,  Steel,  Iron,  and 
other  Minerals.  And  Dr.  $ordcn  in  his  learned  Trea- 
tife*  of  Natural  Baths  and  Mineral  Waters,  faith,  In 
Sdotlar,dy  three  miles  beyond  Berwick ,  I  found  a  red 
ftonc,  which  I  take  to  be  Minium  nativum,  feeing 
ufgricola  makes  mention  of  it  in  Scotland 5  but  by  a 
mifchance  could  not  trie  it.  And  I  my  felf  know 
two  places  in  Craven,  in  the  Weft-riding  of  Torkfhire , 
where  formerly  good  Silver  Ore  hath  been  gotten  : 
the  one  is  a  place  called  SrunghiH  Moor  in  the  Parifh 
of  SU'tdfayn,  where  betwixt  50  and  fo  vears  firice 
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Sir  Bevk  B ulmer  got  good  ftore  of  Silver  Ore  ,  that 
held  about  67  pound  fer  Tun,  as  Walter  Basbj  an  ex¬ 
pert  Elfay  or  Teft-Mafter  informed  me,  who  was  a 
perfonof  at  leaft  76  years  of  age,  and  had  fas  an 
expert  Artift)  been  in  the  time  of  King  $ames  fcnt 
to  the  Empetour  of  Ruffia  to  fetle  the  ftandard  of  his 
Coin :  where  he  remaining  divers  years,  and  going 
down  to  the  Borders  of  Tartaria  to' view  the  Mines 
there,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars,  and  arcer  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  Rufit&n  Emperour,  and  fent  over  into 
England.  Where  after  about  the  year  1  £  5  5  •  he  was 
again  brought  down  with  fome  L ondonersy  that  then 
had  a  Patent  for  Mines.  But  they  being  men  neither 
of  freepurfes  to  follow  fuch  a  Work,  norofskill  or 
government  fit  to  manage  fuch  an  Enter  prife,  they  as 
laft  deferred  the  poor  old  man ,  whom  I  entertained 
for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  and  got  fome  of  the  Ore 
pick’d  forth  of  the  old  Rubbifh  of  the  Works  that 
Sir  Bevis  Bulm'r  had  left  f  with  whom  the  faid  old 
Mr.  Basby  hzd  been  an  Effay- matter)  andcaufedhim 
to  make  feveral  Trials ;  which  yielded  neat  to  the 
quantity  of  Silver  in  a  Tun  ,  as  is  before  fpecified  , 
though  it  were  none  of  the  heft  Ore. 

The  other  place  was  within  the  Townfhip  of  Kim-  {lift,  2  • 
mington  in  the  Parith  of  Gisbtsrn,  in  Craven ,  in  the  a- 
forefaid  Weft-riding  oft  Yorkjhire^  in  a  field  called 
skelkorn  ,  belonging  to  one  Mr.  Pudfey  an  ancient 
Efquire,  and  owner  of  Bolton  Hall  juxta  Boll  and 5 
,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  did  there  get 
good  ftore  of  Silver  Ore,  and  converted  it  to  his  own 
life  (or  rather  coined  it ,  as  many  do  believe  ,  there 
being  many  (hillings  marked  with  an  Efcalope*  which 

the  people  of  that  Country  call  Pudfey’  s  (hillings  to 
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this  day.)  But  whether  way  foever  it  was,  he  procu¬ 
red  his  pardon  for  it,  and  had  it,  as  I  am  certified  from 
the  mouths  of  thofe  that  have  feen  it.  And  while 
the  faid  old  Basby  was  with  me  ,  !  procured  feme  of 
the  faid  Ore  that  had  been  formerly  left,  of  which  (I 
looking  on)  he  made  fevcral  trials,  and  I  am  fure  that 
l  was  notimpofed  upon  by  him,  nor  deceived,  but 
that  it  yielded  in  the  Tun  about  26  pounds.  And 
fince  that  time  there  hath  been  good  ftore  of  Lead 
Ore  gotten  in  the  fame  place  :  but  by  all  the  intcreft 
and  means  that  I  could  ufe,Ijtould  never  gca  from  the 
Workmen  any  fuch  Ore  as  had  been  formerly  got¬ 
ten  there;  fo  cunning  are  the  Miners,  that  if  they  find 
any  Vein  of  Ore  that  may  contain  fo  much  of  Silver 
as  would  make  it  a  Mine  Royal,  they  will  not  let  it 
be  known,  but  prefently  beat  it,  and  mix  it  with  their 
iofter  Ore,  pretending  the  ore  will  not  melt  without 
the  other  *  being  with  them  a  common  trick ,  left 
their  work  fhould  betaken  from  them.  As  a'lfo  l 
can  fhew  the  mod  feveral  forts  of  Ore  of  moft  Metals 
(except  Gold  :  )  befides  great  diverfitie  of  other  Mi- 
nerals,  Stones,  and  Earth ,  fome  known,  and  fome  ^ 
not  known,  whereby  it  may  fufficiently  appear  that  it 
is  not  want  of  Minerals  or  Metals  in  his  Majefties  Do¬ 
minions,  that  hath  hindred  the  growth  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  but  fome  other  reafons,  which  we  (hall  now 
fhew. 

1.  The  end  that  commonly  men  aim  at  in  digging 
for  Minerals  and  Metals, is  gain  and  profit:and  the  itiT- 
pulfive  caufe  that  moves  them  to  that  end,  is  generally 
Poverty,  Want,  Indigency  ,  and  eOnfcquently  Ne- 
ceffity.  Now  the  moft  part,  if  not  all  of  his  Maje¬ 
fties  Subjetfs  of  Great  Britain  having  wherewithal 
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to  get  a  comfortable  and  fufficicnt  lively-hood,  as  by 
Pafturage,  Tillage,  Profcffions,  Arts,  Trades,  or  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  have  nofuch  neceil  ty  put  upon  them  as 
to  feek  for  i  fuftentation  by  fuch  flaviih  and  drudgery 
Work,  as  men  mud  undergo  that  work  in  thofe  dan¬ 
gerous  and  darkfom  undertakings*,  as  is  ftecefiarily 
performed  in  the  Mines:  and  therefore  it  is  clear,, that 
in  His  Majefties  Dominions,  few  will  undergo  fuch 
fervicude,that  have  a  better  means  tp  live  upon. 

2.  Another  re  a  fon  is,  the  fmal!  incouragcment  that 
Undertakers,  or  Workmen  have  in  our  Nation  ,  t  ) 
proceed  to  undergo  fuch  pains  and  hazards,  as  ncccf- 
farily  they  both  muft  run  that  meddle  with  fuch  mat¬ 
ters.  For  if  the  Mines  be  Royal,  then  for  the  mod 
part,  they  arc  carelefly  followed,  as  too  much  expe¬ 
rience  hath  often  verified  :  and  if  they  be  long  to  par¬ 
ticular  Lords ,  then  the  conditions  are  for  the  mott 
part  fo  hard  ,  that  the  Undertakers  and  \A  orkmen 
can  get  little  profit  by  them,  which  ciiufeth  tnem  ofren 
to  be  deferred  and  left.  For  it  is  ufual  with  the  Work¬ 
men,  that  if  they  can  hear  of  another  place  where 
they  may  find  better  W ages,  both  to  leave  the  Work 
and  their  Matters.  And  often  it  hapneth  that  either  di¬ 
vers  Lords  are  at  variance  about  the  fame  Mine,  or 
that  divers  pretend  fevcral  Grants,  that  while  they  are 
trying  their  titles,  the  Work  is  neglc&ed  ,  and  the 
Workmen  betake  themfdves  to  fomc  other  Work. 

Or  that  where  a  Mine  is  difeovered,  that  may  leffen 
the  price  of  the  Mineral  or  Metal  that  another  gets-, 
the  Workmen  of  the  one  is  hired  away  by  the  other , 
or  fome  other  finiftcr  means  ufed  betwixt  them  $  as 
often  is  the  overthrow  of  the  one  or  other,  if  not  of 

bath  •  of  which  I  fhall  ondy  give  two  inftances.  >  Htfi .  3. 
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Sir  -Bov is  Bulmer  (before  named)  paving  brought 
the  Mine  at  Brunghill  Moor  to  great  perfection  ,  and 
getting  great  {tore  of  Silver  Ore  (as  many  men  yet 
living  canteftifie  )  a  controverfic  rofe  about  the  fat'd 
Mine  with  Sir  Gi  her t  Houghton  or  his  father,  about 
the  title  *  that  grew  to  that  height  that  Sir  Bevk  Bui- 
’mer  was  forced  to  give  over  purfuing  the  labour,  and 
fo  cauied  the  Workmen  to  throw  in  the  Works  ; 
which  have  been  often  iince  attempted  and  wrought 
in,  but  the  fame  rich  Vein  could  never  fince  be  found. 

H //?,  4 ,  Another  is,  that  Sir  Richard  Houghton ,  had  fet  up  a  ve¬ 
ry  profitable  Mine  of  Allom,  near  unto  Houghton 
i'ewir  in  the  Hundred  of  Blackburn  ,  within  thefe 
very  few  years,  where  great  flore  of  very  good  A1- 
lorn  was  made  and  fold  ;  but  whether  fome  perfons 
that  had  Works  of  the  fame  nature  in  other  places  , 
found  that  the  ftore  gotten  there,  would  bring  down 
the  price  of  that  commodity  ;  as  it  had  all  about  near 
untothofe  parts ;  or  for  what  other  caufe  I  know  not, 
a  contention  was  raifed  againft  him  about  the  fame 
Mine ,  fo  that  he  was  either  compounded  with,  or  o- 
therwife  forced  to  give  it  over  fo  that  it  is  now 
quite  left,  to  the  lofs  of  the  Nation  in  general,  and 
to  the  damage  of  many  a  poor  man  in  particular  , 
that  got  their  living  by  working  there. 

3 .  A  third  reafon  is,  The  common  Difeafe  or  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Englifh  Nation,  that  are  accuftomcd  too 
much  to  dote  upon  foreign  Commodities,  and  im¬ 
ported  Wares^  which  makes  them  negligent  in  look¬ 
ing  into,  or  improving  their  own  native  commodities, 
and  fuch  things  as  their  own  Country  yields.  Which 
hath  ftirred  up  the*,tV!gilancy  and  induftry  of  our 
neighbours,  especially  the  Dutch,  who  canmakcgrea- 
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ter  benefit  of  our  home-bred  Comm  ?d. ties  then  we 
our  felves,  and  therefore  they  have  tor  many  years 
Jaft  oaft  brought  up  and  trail  I  ported  all  the  Lead  Jo 
they  could  poinbly  buy;  and  as  1,  ana  many  other 
pcrlons  have  been  credibly  informed ,  did  refine  the 
fane  Ore,  and  thereby  got  nofmall  proht  And  the 
Mme  of  Black  Lead  (or  Kellow,  as  we  call  it  here  in 
the  Northern  parts )  that  is  in  C»mb(rl*»d,  and  opened 
but  once  in  8  or  io  years,  is  commonly  all  bought 
by  thofe  induftrious  people,  of  whom  \^caltger_  la,th> 
tnimxs  in  digit  u  Menses,  fo  exceeding  adive  are 
they  in  all  manual  performances,  while  vie  "gttj. 
lie  Vupiiic  and  idle. 


Chap.  IL 

Of  thofe  Authors  that  have  treated  of  Metals  and 
Minerals . 

IF  the  Authors  that  have  written  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom  were  to  be  confidcred  according  to  their 
number  and  multitude,  then  a  man. would  think  that 
this  kind  of  Learning  had  already  attained  its  height 
and  Zenith.  But  if  we  come  to  ba  lance  them  by 
their  fubftance  and  weight,  we  thall  find  them  tor 
the  moft  part  but  light,  and  their  writings  to  contain 
very  much  Chaff,  and  but  a  little  C  orn.  For  a  g  .c-_ 
many  of  them  have  framed  large  Volumes  of  this 
knowledge,  and  the  other  parts  of  Nature,  w  ic 
no  other  foundation  to  ftand  upon,  but  onely  the  no¬ 
tions  and  fanfies  of  their  own  brains  ;  others  were 
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onely  Tranfcribers  of  what  others  had  written  before 
them,  but  had  little  or  no  further  experience,  and  fo 
onely  added  to  the  bulk  of  thofe  kind  of  Writings,  but 
not «  all  to  the  fubftance  or  matter.  Others  that  ex¬ 
perimentally  knew  fomething  in  this  occult  Science 
yet  delivered  their  knowledge  fo  darkly, that  few  were 
thereby  inftrufted .  or  bettered  5  and  feme  few  were 
painful  and  experienced  men  in  thefe  matters,  and 
did  as  freely  communicate  their  knowledge.  And 
therefore  among!!  fo  great  a  multitude  and  variety, 
that  the  Reader  may  in  fome  fort  receive  fatisfa£!ion, 
and  know  by  which  of  them  he  is  mofl  like  to  profit, 
we  fhali  propole  fome  few  (for it  would  be  cndlefs 
to  enumerate  a.\l)  and  thofe  we  fhali  rank  into  thefe 
three  orders :  r.  Speculative  Authors,  a.  Myftical 
Writers,  or  Chymifts.  3 .  The  Authors  that  were 

experimental  Obfervators.  *'  ’  -l  , 

1.  By  Speculative  Writers  I  under ftand  fuch, who 
by  their  deep  -contemplations,  notions,  and  working 
of  their  brains,  thought  they  had  catched  Nature  in 
a  Net,  and  fo  kept  her,  that  they  were  able  to  under- 
fond  all  her  operations,  both  hid, and  open,  and  fo 
framed  large  Volumes  of  the  whole  operation  of 
Nature,  as  though  they  had  been  skilled  in  all  things, 
when  the  leaft  individual  may  afford  matter  to  flag¬ 
ger  and  baffle  the  greateft  of,  Philofophers,  of  which 
we  fhali  name  fome  ,  not  in  the  due  order  of  the 
rimes  they  lived  in,  bur  as  they  occur  to  our  me¬ 
mory. 

1.  We  fhali  firft  begin  with  the  Grecians ,  who 
though  they  were  accounted  the  great  Matters  in  aH 
kind  of  Learning ,  yet  hath  there  flowed  down  to  us 
-Ht  little  fcamlings  #f  this  kind  of  knowledge;  Foe 
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rUtt>,  one  of  the  moft  knowing  amongft  them,  in  all 
his  Works  f  which » are  pretty-large).  •  4  ;do  meetjwith 
little  concerning  Metals  and.Miperals^e&feprlome 
little  where  he  fpeaketh  of  their  generation  ;  which 
wc  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter  ;  for  he 
was  more  frequent  in  confuting  the  Opinions  of  ci¬ 
thers,  then  ip  afferting  his  own  5  and;  .rathj&adhered 
to,dubitationthentopofitiveaffirq3ati(3ni  s  ,  *  - 

2.  As  for  Arsft&tU  accounted  the  Prince  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  one  who  would,  feem  to  be  (a! molt)  igno¬ 
rant  of  nothing  ,  yet  what  he  hath  written  tn  this 
kind  of  Learning ,  is  but  ip,  general  janddar  thort 
from-  giving  fatisfladion  co.learching  fpirits ,  concer- 
«ing  all  the  particulars  of  Mineral  knoV»ledge?and  that 
which  in  general  is  handled  by  him  concerning  their 
generations,  is  not  received  by  the  moft  learned,  nor 
will  hold  good  with  Experiment  and  Obfervafiorv 
Apd  Therefore  •  I  cannot  but  mind  the  Readerof  that 
ingenious  Confelfioa  of  Zabarell  concerning  Arifte- 

t/e’s  writing  of  Minerals ;  where  he  faith,  Nenfam  pc.  zabar.i 
trtimin  cocemmuniernrt ,  at  putem  »ece(f t  ejje  Art-  V-j®.»84. 
ft  et  clem  it  a  perfeitam  tradidiffe  naturalem  Philofa- 
phiam  j  at  nihil  quod  <tb  bimano  ittgenie  i#ve,nirtt,  aat 
esgnofci  queat ,  prxtcrmiftum  ab  eepetaertt.  ■■  For  I 
“  am  not  in  that  common  error  ,  that  I  Chould-  think 
t(  that  it  is  needful  that  Ariftotle  Ihould  have  deliver- 
‘  ed  natural  Philofpghy  fo  perfed,that  nothing  which 
can  be  invented,  or  known  by  the  wit  of  man,  was 
*\  prxtermitted  by  him.  - 

3 .  Hippocrates ,  a  moft  famous  Phyfician ,  yet  in  all 
thofe  Works  that  have  come  down  to  ©ur  Age ,  there 
is  little  or  no  mention  made  of  Minerals  or  Metals, 
fo  that  we  cannot  underftand  what  his  knowledge 
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was  in  thefi?  things.  And  as  for  Galtn^  though  he 
were  a  moft  learned  and  laborious  perfon  that  [pared 
no  pains  to  come  to  the  knowledge  and  attainment 
of  good  Medicaments  \  for  it  feems  that  yearly  forth 
ofevtry  Nation,  he  took  care  to  have  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  Medicaments  brought  unto  him  :  as  alfoforthe 
famecaufe  that  he  travelled  into  Syria,  Cyprus,  and 
Lenities  y  and  left  a  learned  Piece  behind  him,  of  the 
nature  of  Simple  Medicines  •  wherein  he  deferibeth 
the  nature  of  many  Minerals,  as  to  their  ufe  in  Phy- 
fick,  and  did  know  divers  that  were  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  ;  yet  for  any  deep  knowledge  that  he  had  in 
the  generation  a  id  produ&ionof  them,  it  is  not  ma- 
nifeft,  feeing  he  took  Qpickfilver  to  be  prepared  by 
Art ,  and  not  produced  by  nature ;  and  whether  it 
would  kill,  being  taken  inwardly,  or  applied  outward¬ 
ly  ,  he  had  not  tried, 

4.  Biofwrides,  an  ancient  and  learned  Greek  Au¬ 
thor,  writ  fix  Books,  De  re  Medica,  Upon  which 
Matthtolus  hath  made  a  large  and  learned  Commen¬ 
tary  :  in  tlie  fifth  of  which  there  are  very  good  dc- 
feriptions  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  and  their  Vertues  * 
by  which  a  diligent  and  heedful  Reader  may  gain 
much  worthy  knowledge,  and  efpecially  by  thofe 
clear  expofidons  that  the  laborious  Commentator 
hath  made  upon  the  T ext.  Y et  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Author  Diofcorides ,  had  bq^n  more  converfant 
in  the  Refining  Shops  then  in  the  Mines ,  as  fpeaking 
but  little  of  the  generation  of  Metals  in  the  bowels  of 
die  Earth* 

5.  I  muft  by  no  means  omit  C8  f  liniut  Sc  cun  Jut, 
who  collected  and  writ  a  Book  which  he  calls  bis  Ha. 
mrsl  Hi  ft  ary  5  a  ftupendious  and  laborious  Piece  y 

:  1  where 
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where  in  the  3}.  and  34.  Book,  he  treateth  of  Metals 
and  Minerals,  according  to  what  it  feems  he  had  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  Ancients ;  and  declareth  many  nota¬ 
ble  things  of  them,  hardly  elfewhcrc  to  be  found  in 
any  that  preceded  him  ;  and  may  yield  Angular  in- 
ftru&ion  to  an  heedful  Reader.  Yet  are  not  the 
things  he  treateth  of  fo  clear,  but  that  later  Obfcrva- 
tions  have  difeovered  divers  defects  in  them  (if  not 
errors)  which  ourfearchand  induftry  ought  rather 
to  amend  and  perfeS ,  then  to  cenlure  and  eon- 
demn. 

6.  As  for  the  numerous ,  and  almoft  innumerable 
rabble  of  the  School-men,  Expofitors,  Commentators, 
and  followers  of  Arifiatlc,  they  have  all  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  fmall  trivial  points )  danced  after  his 
Pipe,  and  added  little  or  nothing  of  new  difeovery , 
but  refted  fatisfied  in  following  his  tract.  And  for 
fuchfiut ,  Braftvclw ,  Bactius,  and  fuch  like ,  they 
have  not  much  deviated  from  the  reft ;  though  in  their 
Writings  there  be  feme' things  worthy  of  note,  and 
may  much  better  the  underftandings  of  luch  as  be  ig¬ 
norant,  if  they  take  care  *0  try  before  they  truft,  and 
not  to  take  every  thing  for  a  truth  that  they  may  find 
in  them. 

7.  I  cannot  but  tank  HUrtnymtu  Cardantu  and 
Scalifer  together;  who  (excepting  their  niceties, 
quibbles,  and  difputes)have  many  things  in  them  that 
may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  this  kind  of  lear¬ 
ning  •  though  neither  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  have 
fhewedany  great  folidity  gained  by  experience  or 
obfervatkm.  Ondy  1  (ball  not  forget  Johannes  Hen- 
riem  Alfiedim,  in  that  little  Piece  of  his  oft  be  Mine¬ 
ral  Kintdm  i  which,  both  for  method  and  matter, 

may 
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may  ferve  for  art  Ihtrbdu&ibri  ^6r-a  ILe&fhcf  br  B6- 
ginher.  Icannbt  but  here'alfb  reffiember,:andc®hi- 
aiend  the  Book  De  Me  ullieit ,  fee  forth  by  AndrU  c*. 
jalfinm ,  becaufe  it  is  a  pretty  ootnpendious  Piece 
comprehending  moft  Metals  and  Minerals  that  were 
then  Known-  and  feems  to  be  a  good  Colledion  of 
what  had  been  formerly  written  in  the  common  way 
though  it  have  little  of  later  Obfervatioiis  in  it ;  nor 
tafts  not  much  of  experience  or  trial. 

f ie[U/.tC  BtrnArdue  Cafttu  writ  a  Volumi- 
nous  Piece  of  Mmerologie,  or  Natural  Philofophy  ; 

t hlSf  rh  th°“St  hr  cxPat,late^  foo  far  to  fetch  in  ail 
hings  that  might  feem  any  wky  of  kinted  to  that 

kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  it  was  but  a  meer  Col  - 

e6ti°n  and  heap  ftoln  from  other  Authors,  and  hard- 

in  S’  ^xcePr  notions  5  yet  is  there fomething 

Min/s  iSn3  y>TCermng  the  %ns  of  dilcovering 
Mines  and  Ores)  that  may  advantage  fuch  a  Reader 

as  either  hath  the  skill,  or  will  take  the  pains  to  fever 
{T 't  fheat,  and  feparate  the  gold 

UD1VerfuI  Sc/ibIcr  and  RhapfodifC  Mana. 

{  *  S0aftCrrgrcaC  ma,,y  buge  and  bar- 

ren  Vo  umes,  did  promife  the  World  a  Work  bv 

imftyled  Mundus  Suhenaneus ,  which  put  all  the 

Learned  into  great  expedations  of  fome  worthy  and 

folid  Piece  of  Mineral  knowledges  but ,  alas  > 

fieHnrL?PraredL  CVCry  Rcadcr  may  f©on  be  fatisl 
fhadtdS  hrte  1S(buLVCry  ,ittle  in  *»  except  the  Title, 
fill fuch  luch,conceived  expe^ations,  orful- 

y_sfal»°  'If  EfPetow  OScmta 

and  ™°  ‘1““.  there  if  nLh« 


any 
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janyfolid,  or  new  difcovery  of  any  thing  material  , 
tending  to  advance  Mineral  knowledge  5  but  it  isful* 
ly  fluffed  with  Scandals  and  Lies  againft  Paracelfus, 
Arnoldas,  and  Lad /,  whofe  Art  of  Tranfmutation  or 
Maturation  of  Metals  he  laboureth  to  prove  to  be  falfe; 
of  which  he  knows  no  more  then  a  blind  man  doth  of 
Colours. 

2.  As  For  Myftical  Writers  or  CHymifts,  I  put 
them  in  two  ranks.  1.  Thofe  that  knew  and  writ  of 
Vulgar  Chymiftry.  2.  Thofe  that  knew  and  writ 
of  the  Myftical  part  of  Chymiftry. 

1 .  And  for  the  firft,  I  fhall  onely  reckon  fome  few, 
as  Jguercitantts,  Mjlius ,  Beguinus ,  S ala,  Faber,  and 
fuchlike^  who  though  they  have  written  much  in  the. 
way  of  preparing  Minerals  for  Medicaments  by  Cby~ 
miftry,  yet  have  they  done  little  to  the  difcovery.  of 
the  Nature  and  Generation  of  Metals :  but  yet  fome 
few  things  are  here  and  there  interfperfed  in  their 
Works,  that  may  be  worth  the  taking  notice  of,  and 
may  be  of  very  confiderable  ufe  ro  an  intelligent  per- 
fon,  of  which,  in  fome  places  hereafter,  we  may  have  . 
©ccafiontofpeak. 

2.  As  for  Llkanh*>  though  he  would  feemvery 

kfiowing,  and  a  great  Chymift,  yet  it  is  manifeft  to  * 
all  that  underftand  aright,  that  though  he  was  a  great , 
Broyler  in  Gebers  Kitchin ,  yet  he  never  came  to  enter  , 
the  Clofet  of  Philofofbick  Secrets :  yet  hath  he(though 
a  bitter  and  fworn  Enemy  to  Paracelfas)  gathered 
fome  very  true  and  profitable  things  from  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  other  good  Authors,  which  are  worthy  to  be 
regarded.  For  it  is  difcretion  in  every  Student  and  . 
Reader,  to  chufe  the  good  in  any  Writer,  and  to  leave 
that  which  is  bad :  for  there  are  few  Authors  that  have  / 
mat  fome  mixture  of  both.  j..  I  \ 


Wm  ais. 

3.  I  cannot  but  commend  to  the  ftudious  of  Mine-* 
ral  knowledge,  the  'Natur a  fanttn&rium  of  Hemic** 
No  lit  usy  who  among#  other  things,  hath  methodi¬ 
cally  comprifcd  the  Do&rine  of  Metals  and  Minerals; 
wherein  there  arc  many  neat  and  witty  things  very 
worthy  to  be  obferved.  I  might  here  add  to  thefe 
agreat  number  of  the  like,  but  thefe  are  futficient. 

2.  As  for  the  My  ft  ical  Authors  that  have  treated 
of  the  Nature  and  Generation  of  Metals,  though  they 
have  written  fo  obfeurely,  that  thedarknefs  of  their 
Writing  might  deter  the  moft  carneft  defirers  from 
reading  or  ftudying  of  them:  but  they  muft  remem¬ 
ber  that,  Difficiliay  qns  pulchr a  $  and  that,  Ditfua  be¬ 
nt  Ubortbus  vendunt  $  and  that  the  kernel  is  not  had, 
but  by  removing  the  husk  and  breaking  the  flhdl. 
And  1  muft  affure  them ,  that  they  above  all  others 
have  written  moft  truly,  and  experimentally  of  die 
Nature  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  (as  perhaps  we  may 
Chew  hereafter)  and  whofoever  (lull  come  truly  to 
know  the  Nature  and  Generation  of  Metals  and  Mine¬ 
rals,  will  then  underftand  that  they  have  not  written 
Lies. 

1.  And  firft  thofc  that  I  (Kali  confltaend  unto  the 
Reader  of  them  that  were  more  ancient,  are  Morte- 
nus  Romanies ,  Arnold*!  dt  Villa  nova,  Albert*!  Mag* 
n*sy  and  Rajm*nd*s  Lutlius  ;  thefe,  if  rightly  undcr- 
ftood,  will  give  thee  a  great  light  and  entrance  into 
the  knowledge  of  Metals  and  Minerals.  Neither  are 
our  Countrymen,  Roger  Bacon ,  Thoms*  Norton ,  and 
George  Rifle jy  any  way  inferiour  unto  them.  And 
to  thefe  may  be  joyned  Reforms  Fhilofofhorum ,  and 
all  the  Authors  contained  in  the  Mnfsum  Hermetic*my 
to  which  might  be  added  many  others. 

2*  There 
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3.  There  are  rone  more  excellent  (efpecially  in 
declaring  the  root  and  feminary  power  of  Metals) 
then  the  learned  Bernhdtts  Trevijdnus ,  who  in  his 
Book  of  Alchymy,  and  his  learned  bpiiV.e  to  /  h«m  f 
de  Bonorda^  doth  fully  and  clearly  dikcwer  the » uuck  n 
nature,  generation,  root,  and  properties  of  Meta  s » 
fo  that  nothing  can  be.  willed  for  more  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Reader  %  though  he  rnuft  note,  m pnfpifm  &p- 
faret,  iu  profundus  Ulittjeit.  To  whom  !  may  ad- 
joyn  the  febrile  Philofopher  U  cb.nl  Undivogus , 
wnoin  his  Novum  lumt»Cbjm‘cunr,  and  his  Hook  De 
Sulphur, ,  hath  candidly  opened  the  fecrets oi  the  Me¬ 
talline  Kingdoms  though  as  he  adyheth,  he  be  to  be 
underftood,  not  according  to  the  fy  lables  but  fenfe  ; 
and  a!!  tilings  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
polfibil.ty  of  N  »ure.  Neither  is  the  acute  and  lear¬ 
ned  mm  Michael  Majerus,  m  the  moll  of  his  A  rmngs 
of  lefs  value  and  tfteem  •,  having  in  many  places  un¬ 
locked  thofe  fecrets  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  that 
lay  clofe covered  in  the  Enigmas  and  Paraoles  of 
others  but  to  be  often  read,  and  pondered  upon  with 

fober  heed,  and  careful  attention. 

2.,  the  next  t  who  above  all  of  this  fort  of  All- 
thors)  ldo  moft  approve  of  and  commend  ,  is  the 
F,ar  Bdiau’s  Valenu.  us  who befides his  many  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  and  of  the  rare  Medi¬ 
cines  and  fecrets  contained  in  them,  hath  written  an 
elaborate  Trad  of  all  the  particulars  that  any  way 
may  pertain  to  Minerals.  A  work  fo  abjolutely  cora- 
ple  >t  that  1  know  not  any  that  may  juftly  be  compa¬ 
red  unto  it.  .  And  though  it  was  written  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Tongue,  and  but  lately  tranflated  mtoBngmh  > 
and  chat  he  altogether  ufeth  the  terms  of  the  Work- 
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men  ,  or  Miners,  wh  eh  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
be  underftood  5  yet  be  that  will  learn  this  knowledge 
muft  tori  ear  no  pains ,  but  mu  ft  labour  about  the 
Pits  and  Groves  where  Metals  and  Minerals  are  got 
and  converfe  with  the  Labourers  as  well  as  with 
Books,  for  elfe  their  Terms  and  Language  will  not 
be  undei  flood  ;  the  want  of  which,  hath  caufedno 
fmaL  Bop  to  the  progrefsof  this  knowledge. 

4.  1  come  now  to  that  much  wronged  ,  though 
moft  experienced  perfon ,  T'heofbrajtus  Ptraccifas  , 
who  (Tiotwithftanding  themaficeof  £raftus  and  all 
his  followers'  did  really  utiderftand  more  of  then*- 
turcj  generation,  and  properties  of  Metals,  (which  we 
ihallmake  good  in  the  enfuing  Difcourfe)  and  of  the 
Art  of  Medicine,  then  all  thofe  his  malignant  Ene¬ 
mies,  or  many  hundreds  befides :  And  had  take* 
more  pains,  and  made  more  dangerous  peregrina- 
nons,  even  from  his  Cradle  (being  brought  up  under 
a  learned  Father ,  and  the  moft  knowing  men  that 
Germany  in  that  time  produced)  to  attain  this  know- 
*edge,  then  any  other  perfon  we  know  or  read  of  1 
and  doubtlefs  knew  and  had  feen  more  feveral  Mines 
then  any  one  that  his  Enemies  arc  able  to  names  as 
we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fhew  hereafter. 

5  .  Let  us  clofe  up  this  Clafsof  Authors  with  th«t 
iate  learned,  and  deeply  experienced  perfon  ifehan- 
ms  Bapifia  van  Htlmeni  $  who  though  he  left  no 
Treatife  (that  ever  came  to  light)  that  was  purpofe- 
Jy  written  upon  this  Subjcft,  yet  hath  he  enriched  his 
Writing  with  much  deep  Mineral  knowledge.  So  that 
it  is  to  me  no  fmall  wonder ,  that  feeing  his  Writing* 
are  lo  much  read,  and  ftudied,  that  now  an  Helmen- 
iim  leesas  to  overtop  a  common  Cbjmifi,  Par*teifian, 

and 
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tnd  Gdlenlp,  that  none  hath  taken  the  pains  to  gather 
np  thofe  Pearly  drops  of  Mineral  learning,  wherewith 
here  and  there  he  hath  watered  his  polite  and  pithy 
{beets,  unlefsic  be  becaufethat  the  moft  ofhi^  Fol¬ 
lowers  and  Readers  are  drawn,  with  too  longing  a 
defire,  to  obtain  his  Arcana’s  and  great  Medicines, 
thereby  to  purchafe  profit  and  honour,  that  they  lit¬ 
tle  regard  the  advancement  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Mineral  knowledge  and  learning.  .  . 

3.  The  third  fort  of  Authors  that  were  mentioned, 
were  thofej  that  1  termed  Experimental  Qbfcrydtors, 
as  the  moft  of  thofe  were  that  f  fhail  how  recite  >  for 
cither  they  were  fuch  as  attended  the  Mines,  or  went 
thither  to  convcrle  with  the  Workmen  to  inform 
themfelves  or  bore  fome  Office  about  thofe  places, 
or  were  thofe  that  cither  for  curiofities  fake,  or  to 
enrich  their  knowledge,  did  gather  together  all  tnc 
Minerals  they  could,  or  ufed  the  moft  of  all  tneic 
ways  to  gain  underftanding.  And  therefore  I  com* 
mend  thefe  above  all  the  reft  before  named,  to  be  read 
and  ftudied  of  all  Officers  and  men  belonging  to  any 
Mineral  or  Metallick  Works 5  and  of  all  young  Stu~ 
dents  and  beginners  that  leek  after  Mineral  know¬ 
ledge  :  became  thefe  Authors  fpeak  not  altogether 
by  Opinion,  Fanfie,  and  Conje&urej  but  forth  of 
their  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  thole  that 
were  converfant  about  the  M  nes,  and  getting  of  Ore, 
and  purifying  and  refining  of  them  j  and  therefore 
more  certain  to  be  relyed  upon  for  Leaders  and 
Teachers.  And  more,  becaufe  they  have  written  what 
they  knew,  openly  and  plainly  as  the  Subject  would 
bear  ;  and  not  in  Parables ,  and  ^Enigmatical  ex- 
P'dfipDS.  ■■  Gj  lThc 
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I.  The  firft  I  (hall  offer  (and  not  one  of  the  Jeaft 
in  worth  )  is  Georgius  Ag'icolA  ,  a  perfon  of  great 
experience  and  Iaborioufnefs ;  who  being  born  in  a 
Country  (as  Melchior  Addin'  affcrteth)  that  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  fertile  of  all  forts  of  Minerals  ,  was  thereby 
the  better  inabled  to  make  a  good  progrefs  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  kind  of  knowledge.  To  which 
he  added  induitry  and  diligence  5  for  coming  to 
live  in  tne  Valley  of  Joachim^  he  was  thereby  better 
fitted  for  inch  a  purpofe  :  and  the  forenamed  Author 
faitfi  ,  That  what  time  he  had  to  (pare  from  curing 
the  fick,  in  attending  his  health,  from  his  domeftick 
affairs  j  he  beftowed  all  that  partly  in  inquiring  of 
perfons  that  were  skillful  in  theMecallick  Art,  partly 
if]  reading  the  Writers,  Greek  and  Latine.  who  had 
committed  any  thing  to  memory  concerning  Metals. 
But  when  he  faw  that  very  few  things  of  that  nature 
were  extant,  and  that  more  were  loft*  he  determined 
to  write  of  fubterraneous  things  5  that  which  he  had 
read  or  learned  of  fuch  as  were  skillful  in  Mv  tallicic 
knowledge,  or  which  he  had  feen  in  the  Mines,  or 
Work-houfes.  3 

^  This  Author  therefore  had  all  thofe  advantages 
that  might  enable  a  man  to  be  fufficiently  furnifhed  to 
write  of  Mineral  knowledge.  ’As firft,  his  reading 
of  what  others  had  left  upon  Record.  Secondly,  His 
lea  ning  from  thofe  that  were  experienced  in  matters 
belonging  to  Fofliies  and  Minerals.  Thirdly,  That 
vv<ikh  he  had  feen  andobferved,  either  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Pits  and  Mines,  or  in  the  Work-houfes  or  Shops 
where  the  Metals  and  Minerals  were  prepared, fepara- 
ted,  and  refined;  three  fuch  advantages  as  feldom 
concur  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  one  perfon. 

3.  Ano- 
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z.  Another  that  I  (Ball  name,  is  Johannes  Mathe- 
fitts,  who  giving  his  mind  to  this  piece  of  Learnings 
and  living  in  the  Valley  of  Joachim,  where  were 
ftore  of  Metals  and  Minerals  5  came  thereby  to 
'  be  enabled  to  leave  behind  him  that  learned  Piece, 
which  he  called  S  a?  eft  a  5  which  he  writ  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Tongue ;  it  being  an  Expofition  of  all  thofe 
places  oi  holy  .Scripture,  where  any  mention  is  made 
of  Me tallick matters.  A  Work  of  that  worth  ,  for 
declaring  experimentally  the  nature,  generation,  in- 
create  and  decreafe,  afeenfion  and  defeenfion,  perfe¬ 
ction  and  decay,  and  other  properties  of  Metals*  that 
I  know  few  can  equalize  it ,  except  Baft  lisa  Valen¬ 
tinus. 

3.  A  third  is  Johannes  Kentmannus  9  who  writ  an 
excellent  Treatife,  which  he  ft  vied,  A  Nomenclature 
ofjuch  F  fifties  as  were  effeciakj  found  tn  Mifnia,  and 
alfo  in  other  Regions .  A  Book  that  fheweth  no  ton  el  y 
she  Authors  learning,  but  diligence  and  veracity  V  he 
chiefly  writing  of  thofe  things  that  were  to  be  found 
in  his  own  Country:  and  therefore  he  the  ealilier 

might  come  to  the  certain  knpwledg  of  them.  Where*  Mekh  Hd  .. 
in  it  appeareth  that  he  was  moft  painful,  having  got-  vtr,  Jo,  Kent.' 
ten  a  Repofitory  furnifhed  (befides  many  things  elfe) 
with  Gold,  Argent  Vive,  Copper,  Metalliek  Cadmia^ 
Plumbago,  Pyrites,  Plumbum  nigrum.  Cine* 

Candidupty  Antimony,  Iron,  and  Steel,  that  is  doubt- 
lefly  theOreof  allthefe. 

4.  In  the  next  place  I  (hall  name  CaffarSehmnck- 
feldt ,  who  writ  a  Catalogue  of  the,  Plants  and  Fomles 
of  his  own  Countrey  St/tjia  5  a  Work  by  on  my  much 
commended,  (for  1  have  not  feen.the  book)  and  is  of 
mucl?  afi&nity  twith  the  Authour  foregoing,:  Alfa 

.  ‘  H  ■  ..A.  ■  .  :  'l*  "  -  '  \ 
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Cbrlftophorus  JEhccUhs  writ  a  Book,  De  re  Met  allied  $ 
wherein  there  is  much  of  truth  fhewn,  and  feems  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  candid  mind,  and  was  in  part 
the  produd  of  his  own  experience.  A  Piece  for  its 
method  and  brevity,  very  ht  for  a  Frefh-man  in  thefc 
Bodies.  Andreas  Soleas  may  well  alfo  be  remcra- 
bred  ,  who  is  exceedingly  commended  by  Majerus  ; 
but  I  Hull  fay  the  lefs  of  it,  becaufe  I  have  not  had  the 
happinefs  to  perufe  it.  But  Sebaftiantts  Munfier  in 
his  Book  of  Geography  ,  hath  many  things  concer¬ 
ning  Metals,  which  are  very  well  worth  reading,  and 
a  ferious  confideration.  I  fhouldhave  inferted  Ga¬ 
briel  Fallofhs  with  thofe  of  the  firftrank,  but  had 
forgot  him  5  yctmuft  now  commend  him  to  theftu- 
dious,  as  one  that  hath  toy  led  fore  by  Arguments  to 
promote  Mineral  know'  edge. 

5.  I  had  almoft  forgot  that  famous  Chymical  Phy- 
fician  Martinas  RnU»d*s$  who,  befides  his  excellen¬ 
cy  in  the  Medical  Profeffion  ,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
curing  difeafes ,  being  a  Matter  of  many  rare  Arca¬ 
na’s?  hath  alfo  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  enrich  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Minerals  and  Metals : 
ashismoft  learned  Book,  called  by  him  Lexicon  Al- 
ehymi* ,  may  witnefs.  Wherein  ,  befides  his  great 
reading  in  all  foregoing  Authors  that  had  written  of 
that  Subject,  he  hath  manifefted  extraordinary  pains 
in  getting  the  knowledge  of  moft(if  not  all)  the  feve- 
ralOresof  Metals  and  Minerals,  that  were  contained 
within  the  large  Territoriesof  the  German  Continenr, 
and  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  gotten. 
A  Work  truly  worthy  of  eternal  commendations , 
and  of  that  Angular  ufe,  that  ro  perfon  ftudious  of 
Mineral  knowledge,  can  well  be  expert,  without  the 
perufal  and  underftandiog  thereof.  6.  Laft- 


6.  Laftly,  I  fhall  cemmend  unto  all  diligent  inqui¬ 
rers  into  the  knowledge  of  Metals  and  Minerals,  the 
Writings  of  that  learned  Chyaaift  and  great  Travel¬ 
ler  Johannes  Agrtttl* ,  his  two  Volumes  upon  Hume¬ 
rus  Peffius  Book  of  Antimony  ;  wherein  is  contained 
many  rare  obfervations  about  the  generation  of  Me¬ 
tals,  that  are  hardly  elfewhere  to  be  found  or  read. 
As  alfo  thofe  curious  pieces  concerning  Chymical 
preparations,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  Mine¬ 
rals,  written  by  tfohunnes  Phsramuudus  Rbuaeltus : 
wherein  is  contained  the  defeription  of  the  frimum 
e»s  uuri,  and  of  fome  other  rare  Minerals  that  fcaree- 
ly  any  other  Author  hath  named ,  or  made  mention 
of.  And  though  both  thefe  Authors  were  written  in  the 
High-Dutch  Language,  and  not  yet  (that  I  can  under- 
ftand)tranflated,  yet  I  thought  good  to  mention  them, 
becaufcit  mayftirup  fome  others  (of  more  anilities 
then  my  (elf  )  to  procure  and  perufe  them ,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  rendring  them  into  our  Englifk  or  the  Lutine 
Tongue. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  that  Elaborate  Piece  of 
Ohm  Wormiui  which  he  calls  his  Mufuum  ;  where¬ 
in  is  not  onely  contained  many  rare  Ores  of  Metals 
and  Minerals ,  but  a  fuccinft  Hiftory  of  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Subterranean  Kingdom. . 
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Chap.  III. 

Of  the  generation  of  Metals  ,  and  whether  they 
grate,  and  have  Vegeubdity  ,or  not. 
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IT  is  the  general  Opinion,  notoncly  of  the  Vulgar, 
but  alio  of  mod  of  the  Mine- men  that  i.  1  ave  con¬ 
vened  withal,  (which  have  been  no  fm  ill  number) 
that  Metals  do  not  grow  in  the  Earth,  but  were  all 
at  once  created  of  God  *,  and  fo  h  ve  no  feminarv  prin¬ 
ciple  to  propagate  tbemiUves  by.  Which  ioolifh 
Conceit  the  moft  part  of  learned  men  have  r t  j(  ded ; 
nay,  even  the  Colltgium  Corumbrtctnje  it  ft  If.  and 
therefore  it  is  needlels  to  wade  time  in  the  confuta- 
tion  thereof. 

Now  though  the  whole  ftream  of  Myftical  Au¬ 
thors,  or  Adeptifts,  have  aliened  the  generation  and 
growth  of  them  5  yet  have  they  rather  left  it  as  a 
Principle  to  be  granted  ,  and  believed  ol  their  Difci- 
ples,  or  handled  it  fo  darkly,  that  few  have  been  able 
thorowly  to  underftand  it.  And  therefore  (as  a 
point  mod  material  and  neceffary)  we  (hall  labour 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  it  clear,  both  by  reafons, 
and  obfervatiom  from  credible  Authors. 

Our  learned  and  ingenious  Countryman  Doftor 
$otden>  giveth  this  Reafon  for  the  generation  of  Me¬ 
tal  :  and  faith,  u  It  appears  in  Gernfis,  that  Plants 
c<  were  not  created  pe  fedatfirft,  but  only  in  their  fe- 
~  minariesrfor  Mojes^Cbaf  2  gives  a  reafon  why  Plants 
were  not  come  forth  of  the  Earth  5  fcil  becaufe  (as 
Tnmtduis  tranfhtes  it )  there  had  as  yet  neither  any 
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“rain  fallen,  nor  any  dew  afcended  from  the  earth; 

«c  whereby  they  might  be  produced  and  nouriitiecL 
«  The  like  we  may  judge  of  Minerals,  that  they  were 
«  not  at  firft  created  perfeft,  but  difpofed  of  in  fuch 
«  fort  as  they  ftiould  perpetuate  themfelves  in  their 
•'feveral  kinds.  And  to  this  fame  purpofetne  pro-  Ko.i'jm.citym,' 
<«  found  Scndivtghs  faith,  Et  quam  prerogative  vt- 
tc  rrtubil'u  pra  metallic  habent.pt  Dens  ittis femen Inde- 
cc  fet>fr  hue  immerito  txchdtrtt?  nenneejufdem  dignt- 
«  mu  metaSa  afad  Deum  cujus  &  arbor es  ?  Hoc  pro 
«  certo  ftatuatur  ,  nihil  fine  femlne  crefeere  ubi  emm 
<*  nullum  e(i  femen ,  res  eft  wortua.  <  And  what  pre- 
“  rogative  have  Vegetables  above  Metals,  chat  God 
“  fhould  put  feed  into  them, and  undefervedly  exclude 
“  thefe  ?  Are  not  Metals  of  the  fame  dignity  with 
«  God  that  Trees  are  >  This  may  be  fet  down  for  cer- 
« tain,  that  nothing  dothincreafe  without  feed  j  tor 
£<  where  there  is  no  feed,  that  thing  is  dead. 

"  A  fecond  realon  is  alfo  given  by  the  laft  named 
Author;  who  faith,  “  Ntctfft  eft  ergo,  utvelqua- 
-Uutr  element  a  cr  cent  femen  metaSerum,  vel  e*  pro- 
dacant  fine  femlne :  ft  abfque  femlne  producuntur 
tunc  perfeffa  fieri  non  pfuntjujutdemres  omntsfi- 
■ne  femlne  Imperfetta  eft ,  ratline  compefiti  Theie- 

c  fore  it  isofneceffity,  that  either  the  four  Elements 
« fhould  create  the  feed  of  Metals,  or  that  they  fhould 
<  produce  them  without  feed.  If  they  be  produced 
'without  feed,  then  they  cannot  be  made  perfca  j 
'  feeing  every  thing  is  impetfed  without  feed,  in 

:t  regard  of  the  Compound.  ,  .  ,  , 

A  third  reafon  1  take  to  be  this,T o  prove  that  Metals 
are  generated :  That  whofoever  hath  diligently  con- 
fidered  the  manner  how  nsoft  Metals  do  lie  m^their 
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wombs,  or  beds,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  hard 
Rocks,  Cliffs,  and  Stones,  or  things  equivalently  as 
hard  as  they,  as  lank  and  fpare,  muft  neceffarily  con¬ 
clude, that  they  could  never  have  penetrated  the  Clefts, 
Chinks,  and  porous  places  of  fuch  hard  bodies ,  but 
shat  before  their  entrance  into  thofe  cavities,  they 
were  in  principiis  [olutis ,  either  in  form  of  water, 
or  vapours,  and  fleams.  And  then  were  thofe  fleams, 
or  that  water  produced  before  their  induration  into 
a  Metalline  form ,  and  after  concoftcd  and  maturated 
into  fcveral  forms  of  Metals-;  which  is  an  analogous, 
if  not  an  univocal  generation  5  otherwife  they  could 
never  be  found  in  fuch  {freight  paffages,  and  narrow 
cavities,  as  all  experience  doth  teftifie  they  are. 

The  laft  reafon,  though  fome  may  account  it  light,’ 
yet  I  hold  it  (and  fo  will  all  perfons  that  underftand 
the  Philofophers  grand  Secret)  to  be  very  cogent ;  and 
that  is,  that  either  the  maxims  of  the  great  Mailers  of 
abftrufe  Philofophy,  is  falfe  5  as  that  Natures  ultimate 
labour  is  in  time  to  bring  all  Metals  to  the  perfection  of 
Gold :  which  {he  would  accomplifh,if  they  were  not 
unripe  and  untimely  taken  forth  of  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth ;  or  elfe  it  is  falfe  that  Metals  do  not  grow,  and 
have  vegetability.  For  thofe  unripe  ones,  as  Qyick- 
filver.  Lead,  Tin,  and  others,  have  been  by  the  ocular 
teftimony  of  Helment ,  who  confefleth  that  he  had 
divers  times  had  the  Gold- making  powder  in  his 
hands,  and  of  other  Authors  of  unqueftionable  vera¬ 
city,  and  fome  others  yet  living,  have  been  maturated 
into  Gold  j  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  falfe ,  ifMe- 
tals,by  reafon  of  their  Analytical  Homogeneity, which 
in  all  is  Mercurial ,  had  notan  intrinfecal  power  of 
wegetability  5  for  then  Art  (which  is  nothing  but  by 
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its  help,  an  acceleration  of  the  work  of  Natures  and 
performing  of  that  in  a  fhorttime,  which  Nature  on¬ 
ly  without  the  help  of  Art ,  could  but  accomplish  in 
many  years )  could  never  bring  to  pafs.  For  though 
that  the  producing  of  Glafs  forth  of  Sand  and  Allies, 
be  done  by  Art,  and  the  force  of  the  fire,  and  fo  is  as 
it  were  the  produA  of  Art,  and  in  a  manner  a  new 
creature;  yet  if  Nature  intr  infecally  had  not  contain- 
ed  it  in  its  power,  Art  could  not  have  produced  that 
effeft.  So  that  it  is  clear,  that  either  Metals  have  an 
analogous  kind  of  vegetability  in  them,  or  elic  the 
Art  of  tranfmutation  of  Metals  is  falfe ,  and  all  the 
grounds  of  «he  more  abftrufe  Philofophy ,  without 

VC  Now  we  (ball  prove  by  the  obfervations  of  Au- 
thors  of  credible  veracity,  that  Metals  have  growth 
and  vegetability.  And  firft  we  (hall  begin  with  our 
Countryman  V)oQ:ov  ^erden^  who  faith  thus,  Our 
Salt-petre  men  find,  that  when  they  have  extracted 
•c  Salt-petre  out  of  a  floor  of  earth  one  year,  within 
three  or  four  years  after,  they  find  more  Salt-petre 
generated  there, and  do  work  it  over  again.  The  like 

is  obferved  in  Allom  and  Copperas. 

«  And  for  Metals,  our  Tinners  in  Cornwall  have  ex- 
«c  perience  of  Pits  which  have  been  filled  up  with 
«  Earth,  after  they  have  wrought  out  all  the  T in  they 
«  could  find  in  them, and  within  thirty  years  they  have 
* c  opened  them  again,  and  found  more  Tin  generated. 
«  The  like  hath  been  obferved  in  Iron,  as  Gandenttus 
t(  MernU  reports  of  Jlna3  an  Ifland  in  the  Adriatic* 
“  Sea,  under  the  Venetians ,  where  Iron  breeds  con- 
u  tinually,  as  faft  as  they  can  work  it ,  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  alfo  by  AgriceUznd  Bacciut .  The  like  we 
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tc  read  of  at  Saga  in  Lyglit ,  where  they  dig  over  their 
cc  Iron  mines  every  tenth  year.  And  of  Ilna  it  is 
“  remembred  by  Firgil,  who  imhjinaqne  rnexhattflk 
“  Chaljbttm  genertfa  mttatik.  John  Matheftue  gives 
us  examples  almoft  of  all  forts  of  Minerals  and  Me- 
“  tals,  which  he  had  obferved  to  grow  and  regene- 
“  rate.  The  like  examples  you  may  find  in  Ltonardus 
,c  TburniQ(rw\  Eraftut  affirms  that  he  did  fee  in  S  J04- 
“  cbims  dale ,  filver  grown  upon  a  beam  of  Wood 
which  was  placed  in  the  Pit  to  fopport  the  Works ; 
‘  and  when  it  was  rotten,  the  Workmen  coming  to 
“  fet  new  timber  in  the  place ,  found  the  filver  ftick- 
“ingto  the  old  beam.  Alfo  he  reports  that  in  Ger- 
“  many  there  hath  been  unripe  and  unconco&ed  filver 
“  found  in  Mines ;  which  the  beft  Workmen  affirmed 
“would  become  perfect  filver  in  thirty  years.  The 
£<  lik e  Medefitnue,  Faccbiue,  and  Matbefius,  affirm  of 
“unripe  and  liquid  filver;  which  when  the  Work- 
,c  men  find,  they  ufe  to  fay.  We  are  come  tot  f&tn. 

And  in  the  fame  place  before  quoted,  I  find  Fra  flue 
to  have  this  relation.  a  I  have  ( he  faith)  two  (tones 
“  of  Iron,  one  of  an  Ironifli  colour,  the  other  of  the 
(t  colour  of  the  fhell  of  a  ripe  Chefnut  $  altogether 
I,'  fo.ft  and  fattyl  that  they  may  like  butter  be  wrought 
tc  with  the  finger ;  from  which  notwithftanding,  hard 
and  good  Iron  was  extracted  by  the  fire. 

And  to  confirm  this  that  Dr.  ^ftjden  hathfaid,  we 
know  certainly  that  in  many  places  of  this  Nation 
where  perfons  make  a  kind  of  a  trade  to  draw  forth 
Salt  petre,  they  keep  Earth  ( fit  for  that  purpofej  in 
Cellars,  where  once  in  three  or  four  years  (though 
formerly  all  the  Salt-petre  hath  been  extra&ed)  it 
will  renew  »t  felf3  and  be  fully  impregnated  with  more 
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.Salt,  as  is  moft  likely,  from  the  Atoms  of  Salt  dif- 
perfcd  in  the  air,  or  &thtr,  which  fome  hold  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  pure  volaciz’d  Salt. 

It  is  alfo  common  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England 
to  dig  up  certain  forts  of  bituminous  earth  to  burn , 
which  is  much  of  their  firing  where  there  is  want  of 
Wood  and  Coals,  and  they  commonly  call  them 
Teats ,  being  digged  two  or  three  yards, and  fometimes 
lefs  or  more  deep>  forth  of  the  ground  $  which  places 
they  call  Peat-fits  and  Mejfes ,  of  which  they  have  di^ 
vers.  And  when  they  have  digged  feme,  that  there 
is  no  more  of  that  fort  of  bituminous  Barth  left,  they 
ufually  leave  one  depth  of  a  Spade-graft  of  that  Earth, 
and  fo  cover  them  with  the  foil,  or  firft  graflie  Earth 
that  they  cut  up,  and  fo  leave  them  for  certain  time, 
as  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  they  will  be  filled,  and 
grow  up  with  the  fame  fort  of  Earth  again.  And 
though  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  being  filled  up  again  is 
no  great  matter ,  becaufe  the  wind  blows  duft,  and 
the  rain  doth  bring  down  mud  and  fand  from  the 
higher  places,  by  which  again  they  are  foon  filled. 
Yet  this  will  not  feive  the  bufinefs,  for  what  (hould 
turn  the  duft,  mud,  and  fand  into  that  kind  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  Earth,  that  when  they  dig  there  again,  they  find 
them  as  good  as  beforc,and  as  fit  for  burning  *,  fo  that 
doubtlefs  that  kind  of  Earth  doth  grow,  and  is  genera- 
-ted.  And  it  is  as  plain  that  ftones  do  grow  and  in¬ 
crease,  and  though  they  may  alledge,  that  ic  is  but  by 
juxtaf  option  (as  Fallopius  feigned  the  term)  if  they 
mean  by  aggregation  and  appofition  of  Atoms  ,  or 
fmall  corpufcular  particles  we  (Ball  concede  $  for  fo 
we  imagine  the  moft  of  thofe  we  call  generations 
f  which  indeed  are  but  accretions  and  augmentation  of  * 
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fmall  and  minute  bodies,  already  framed  in  their  fe¬ 
deral  fcminaries  ,  matrixes,  or  feed-husks )  to  be 
brought  to  perfe&ion.  But  if  they  mean  meerly  by 
appoiition  of  more  to  that  which  was  already  gather¬ 
ed,  oncly  an  increafe  in  the  bulk  ,  and  nothing  elfe , 
then  it  is  falfe ;  for  in  Vegetables  there  is  a  feminal 
fpirit,  vapour,  or  fteam,  that  doth  tranfmute,  and  af- 
hmilate  the  juice  of  every  Plant  into  this  or  that  indi¬ 
vidual  ,  as  of  a  Pear  into  that  kind  of  Plant,  a  Rofe 
into  that  kind,  and  fo  of  the  like :  and  in  ftones  there 
is  a  petrifying  quality,  vapour  or  fteam ,  that  doth 
turn  the  matter  aggregated,  into  the  nature  of  this 
or  that  ftone  ;  as  in  flint,  to  flint  j  in  greet,  or  free- 
ftone,  to  the  like.  And  that  the  generation  of  all  forts 
of  thofe  ftones  we  call  fand-ftones,  is  fuch,  by  fomc 
Avici  de  con-  ^icluor»  vapor,  or-ordor,  coagulating,  ( or  as  Avictn 
gel.  &  congl.  learnedly  fpeaketh )  conglutinating  the  fmall  fandy 
Up<d.ini.Art.  particles  together,  ismanifeftin  thofe  foft  red  greet- 
r  p.140.  ft0Bes  thatthey  build  their  houfes  with ,  at  and  near 
Chefier  5  for  the  fand  there  is  of  the  fame  colour  and 
nature :  and  the  ftones  may  even  with  ones  hands  be 
crumbled  to  fand  and  powder  5  sSRI  often  with  the 
faid  greets  maybe  obferved  great  numbers  of  fmall 
pabbles  (filices)  far  more  hard,  and  of  another  nature 
in  the  coagulation ,  cemented  and  inclofed  in  them. 
Wfcich  may  be  alfo  noted  in  our  free- ftone  (which  is 
of  a  far  harder  nature,  and  fmoother  grain)  in  the 
mod  of  the  North  parts  of  England.  So  that  if  Earth 
renew  it  felf  with  Salt  regenerated  5  and  that  bitumi¬ 
nous  Earths  have  their  increafe ,  and  ftones  their 
growth  and  augmentation,  we  may  well  believe  that 
other  Minerals  and  Metals  have  the  like  ;  and  from 
knee  Sendivoeim  doth  draw  this  conclulion  :  lnde 
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ftt  quod  hodit  repertantar  miner#  in  loci s ,  ubl  Ante  Nov.  Lum. 
mills  annos  null*  {iterant,  From  hence  it  come  to  pafs  ^ ^ ’^ra^' 
that  Minerals  may  be  found  in  places,  where  before  a 
thoufand  years  fince,  there  have  none  been. 

And  that  Metals  do  grow  even  like  other  Vegeta-  obferv .  5 
ties,  is  tnanifeft  from  divers  examples.  For  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Mr.  Boyle  from  the  teftimony  of  Gerhardut  chym. 
the  Phyfick  Profeffor ,  telleth  us  in  thefe  words ;  In  pj^®- 
valle  JoAcbtmACd  (  fays  he  )  Argentum  graminis  modo 
&  more  e  Upidibm  miner &  velat  i  radice  excrevifie  d i- 
giti  longitudine ,  tefiis  eft  D .  Schreterus,  qui  cjufmodl 
verts  afpefitu  ]ucandas  &  sdmir ab ties  domi  fa#  aliic  < 
fape  monfir avit  &  denavit.  In  the  vale  of  Joachim , 

Dr.  Scbreter  is  a  witnefs,  that  filver  in  the  manner  and 
fafhion  of  grafs,  had  grown  out  of  the  ftones  of  the 
Mine,asfromaroor,  in  the  length  of  a  finger  ,  who 
hath  (hewed  thefe  Veins  very  pleafant  to  behold,  and 
admirable  at  his  own  houfe  ,  and  given  of  them  to 
others. 

And  RaUndm  telling  of  filver  that  is  found  pure , 
quodfiatimfuam  efiy  as  is  their  proper  diftin&ion  of  **  ‘ 
it  from  other  forts,  faith  5  Sed  hoc  Argentum  puram 
tenuifiimis  hr aUcU  ample  fHtar  lapidem.  Inter  dam  c- 
tiampr*Jefert  fpeciem  capt£orum>  inter  dam  virguh-  - 
interdam  globi  fert  fpeciem,  qunfi fills  convolutl 
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candtd is  aut  rubric :  inter dum  pr a  fe  fert  fpeciem  ar - 
boriSyinfiramentty  montium,  her b Arum ,  &  alidram  re¬ 
rum.  And  this  pure  filver  doth  imbrace  the  ftone 
with  moft  tender  leaves,  plates,  or  fpangles.  It  fomc- 
dmesalfo  beareth  the  fhape  of  hairs,  fomedmes  of 
little  twigs,  fomedmes  it  beareth  the  fhape  of  a  globe 
©r  round  ball,  as  though  wrapped  about  with  threds 
white,  or  red.  Sometimes  it  beareth  the  ftiape  of  a 
,  v  ■  ■  ‘  ‘Tree,’ 
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Tree,  mountains,  an  inftrument,  herbs,  and  of  other 
things. 

To  thefe  add  thatmoft  remarkable  paffage  of  Peter 
Martjr,  Counfellor  to  the  Emperour  Cbtrlet  xht  fifth; 
who  relatcth  thus :  “  They  have  found  by  experience 
“  that  the  Vein  of  gold  is  a  living  Tree,  and  that  the 
«  ^ame  by  a11  ways  fpreadeth  and  fpringeth  from  the 
cc  root,  by  the  foft  pores  and  paffages  of  the  Earth , 
putteth  forth  branches,  even  to  the  uppermoft  part 
‘‘  of  the  Earth ;  and  ceafeth  not  until  it  difeover  it 
c  felf  unto  the  open  air :  at  which  time  it  fhewetb 
“  forth  certain  beautiful  colours  in  the  ftead  of  flowers, 
”  round  ftones  of  golden  Earth  in  the  ftead  of  fruits, 
*'  ar)d  thin  plates  in  ftead  of  leaves.  Thefe  are  they 
which  are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  Ifland  (he 
,c  is  fpeaking  of  Hiff/tviola  )  by  the  courfe  of  the  Ri- 
ec  vers,  eruptions  of  the  Springs  out  of  the  Mountains, 
cc  and  violent  falls  of  the  fl'ouds.  -  For  they  think  fuch 
“grains are  not  engendered  where  they  are  gathered, 
ct  efpecially  on  the  dry  land,  but  otherwife  in  the  Ri- 
cc  vers.  They  fay  that  the  root  of  the  golden  Tree  ex- 
“  tendeth  to  the  center  of  the  Earth,  and  there  taketh 
“  nourifhmcnt  of  increafe :  for  the  deeper  that  they 
£‘  dig,  they  find  the  trunks  thereof  to  be  fo  much  the 
“  greater,  as  far  as  they  may  follow  it,  for  abundance 
“  of  water  fpringing  in  the  Mountains.  Of  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  this  Tree,  they  findfomeasfmallasathred, 
“  and  other  as  big  as  a  mans  finger,  according  to  the 
“ ^ariene^s  °*  ftreightnefs  ofthc  rifts  and  clefts.  They 
<£  have  fometimes  chanced  upon  whole  Caves,fuftain- 
(  and  born  up  as  it  were  with  golden  pillars, and  this 
“  in  the  ways  by  which  the  branches  afeend  :  the 
!'  w“ich  being  filled  with  the  fubftance  of  the  trunk 

a  creep- 


«creewB»  from  beneath  the  branch,  makcth  itfelf 
..  way  by°wh,cli  U  may  pats  out  I.  it  otehumcs 
i<  ,’uvided  by  cncountring  with  fomc  kind  of  hard 
[\one  •  yet  is  it  mother  Clifts  nourilhed  by  the  ex- 

S{  halations,  and  virtue  of  the  root.  -  .  .5 

Now  tbefe  fignal  obfer vations  feetn  .u.ly  to  e  vincc, 
that  it  is  no  feigned  fable  of  the  Myftical  Philofophcrs, 
nor  (however  Ignorants  may  feoff  and  imrl/  ot 
thac  profound  and  learned  Poet  Virgil,  that  there  h 
a  gold-bearing  and  mctallick  Tree,  as  nc  famoufly 

hath  fung  5 

-Ldtet  arbere  opaca 
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Aureus  d?  folds,  &  dnto  vifnlne  rdfflus. 

And  after  5 

i - —Prlmo  wulfo  non  deficit  Alter 

Aureus 5  &  ftmili  fronde[cit  virga  Ueidio. 

fhe  deep  and  faious  confiderauon  of  whiclj, «  alfo 

hat  learned  delcription  that  the  profound  Chymtft  u.p;3<. 

gives  of  that  noble  Mineral  or  mctallick 
free,  called  by  him  GUura,  fo  well  known  unto5  and 
vhofe  fulphur  above  the  fulphurs  of  all  other  Mine¬ 
rals,  is  fo  much  extolled  by  the  exper  ienced  Belmont  j 
;  faithfully  commend  unto  all  the  cordial  lovers  of  Mi-  . 
teral  knowledge,  to  feek  for,  and  inquire  after..  And 
hall  fhut  up  thefe  teftimonies  with  that  goiden  ien- 
ence  of  the  golden  Tree,  mentioned  by  Pdrutljns*  P#>i.acMW 
where  fpeaking  of  the  fulphur  of  gold,  he  faith,  Hoc 
fulphur,  fi  quale  in  aurif era  arbore,  &  ad  hujus raai- 
f m  in  montibus  eft,  Atchjmift*  inventrt  & 
pehnt,  ejfet  certe ,  de  quo  effufe  gaaderent.  ihis  iui- 
phur,  if  the  Atchymifts  could  find  out  and  attain,  as  it 
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is  in  the  gold  bearing  tree  and  at  the  root  of  it.  in  the 
Mountains,  it  would  certainly  be  a  thing  of  which  they 
might  fully  rejoyce.  °  1 

Further  (befides  what  to  the  fame  purpefe  hath 
been  fhewea  above  )  it  will  appear  that  Metals  may 
be  (and  have  often  been)  foundin  afofta'nd  liquid 
Oitn  or  lubftancc  ;  as  the  foreiaentioned  honourable 
and  worthy  penon  fAt.Bcjle  hath  inftanced  from  Ger- 
bardut,  in  thefe  words  :  Item  aqua  carulea  invents 
eft  Annchergx,  ubj  argentum  adbue  erat  in  prims  ente 
qt>£  coaguiata,  redact  a  in  calc  cm  fixt  rfr  boni  argenti. 
Alio  that  ttAuneberg  a  blew  water  was  found,  where 
lilver  was  yet  in  its  firft  being  or  ens,  which  coa.su- 
lated,  was  reduced  into  the  powder  or  calx  of  fixed 
and  good  filver. 

The  Author  Area  Arc  an.  from  LuBj  and  Mathtfius 
tells  us  this :  tc  Materiam,priu[quami»  metallic  am  for • 

*  congelatnr ,  effe  injiar  la  {lie  eoaguli  butjri  ,qu<e 

“J*  wtjrum  diditcitur, .  quam  Gar  -vocal,  quam  coo 
qwqne  in  fedtnis  in  qmbus  natura  plumbum  para - 
ec  vit  ^venl.  That  the  matter  {viz,,  of  Metals )  before- 
“it  be  coagulated  into  a  merallick  form  ,  is  like  un£ 
Butter  made  of  the  Cream  of  milk,  which  may  be 
clamed  or  fpread  as  Butter,  which  be  (he  meaneth 
''Mathefius  )  calleth  Gur  %  which  I  alfo  (faith  the 
Author  quoted  )  have  found  in  the  Mines,  where  > 
‘ '  Nature  hath  produced  Lead.  To  ratifie  this,  and 
to  put  it  forth  of  doubt,  I  (hall  relate  what  I  my  fdf 
have  found, and  now  have  fome  pounds  of  it  by  me.In- 
quiring  after  this  Cur  ©f  all  perfons  that  I  could  hear 
°*  rhat  wrought  in  Mines ,  there  could  fome  of  them 
teli  me,  that  often  in  the  fudden  breaking  of  fome 
none,  there  would  a  liquor  fpurt  forth  bright  and 
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lining,  which  they  regarded  not,  becaufe  they  knew 
no  ufe  nor  benefit  to  be  made  of  it,  nor  knew  how  to 
fave  or  keep  it.  Afcaft,  meeting  with  an  ingenious 
young  man,  whofe  Father  had  all  his  days  been  ex¬ 
perienced  iB  working  in  the  Mines  of  Lead  in  Darby- . 
fkire,  and  he  therein  alfo  had  been  trained  up  from 
his  young  years*  one  whom  I  had  former. y  much 
imployed  in  feeking  and  procuring  tor  me,  fevet  a! 
forts  of  Oars,  Minerals,  Stones,  and  Earths,  w^e^ei.  1 1 
had  found  him  very  faithful  and  diligent  j  and  du- 
courfing  with  him  about  what  liquie  jeyi.es  or  war ^ .  ■ 
he  had  ever  ob: cried  in  digging  in  the  Mines,  and  fo- 
ftruSihg  him  in  all  that  I  underftood  of  fucli  things, 
according  as  I  hau  read  in  PardccIftiSy  hclfftOKty  or 
other  Writers,  he  thought  the  thing  might  be  feafible. 
So  according  to  my '.dictions,  providing  himfelf  of 
feme  woodden  difhes  to  take  with  him,  it  was  not  ve¬ 
ry  long  ere  he  brought  me  a  large  quantity,  found  in 
a  trench ;  where  then  he  got  good  ftore  of  Lead  Ore, 
fach  as  the  Miners  account  the  beft  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  5  that  is,  fuch  as  will  moft  eafily  run,  or  melt,- 
and  yield  the  moft  Lead :  the  defeription  of  which 
I  ill  all  here  give  as  fully  as  I  am  able.  It  was  vas  sic 
moft  faithfully  affirmed)  when  hefirft  broke  the  hard 
ftone  in  which  it  wasinclofed,  feme  of  it  efpecialif 
very  thin  and  liquid,  fo  as  he  could  hardly  preferve 
it  sand  the  other  as  foft  as  Butter  >and  the  inmoft  part  of 
that  he  brought  was  as  ioftas  Butter3  to  nay  touch  and 
feeling,  and  the  outfide  more  hard  ;  for  the  longer  it 
lay  to  the  air,  the  harder  it  grew,  it  was  of  a  grey uli 
or  whitifh  colour,  and  would  fpread  with  ones  linger 
upon  a  table,  or  fmooth  piece  of  wood,  as  like  Butter 
as  could  be3  but  not  fo  fatty,  or  greafie  :  and  as  HeU 
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monti aith,  was  like  unto  fofc  foap ,  but  moftof  'k 
fbmething  harder  ,  for  he  had  brought  it  near  two 
miles  to  me,  and  though  he  had  made  hafte,  yet  it  had 
hardened  by  the  air  in  the  way.  He  alfo  brought  di¬ 
vers  of  the  pieces  of  the  hard  grey  ftone  >  in  whofe 
holes  and  cavities  it  lay,  and  fome  of  it  in  the  midft, 
little  pieces  of  Lead,  bright  and  pure  Ore.  So  that 
if  a  man  may  give  any  reafonable  conjedure,  one 
would  verily  imagine  that  the  piece  of  Lead  inclofcd 
in  this  fofc  matter,  did  in  continuance  of  time  change, 
or  ripen  it  into  its  own  Nature  ,  which  I  will  not  po- 
fitively  affirm,  but  commend  it  to' further  trial  and 
inquiry,  for  there  had  need  be  many  careful  experi¬ 
ments,  before  an  Opinion  be  raifed  from  them.  But 
I  remember  that  the  Colliers  and  thofe  that  feek  for 
Goal-mines,  do  ufually  before  they  find  the  Mine  of 
Coals,  find  in  their  boring  or  other  working,  fuch 
matter  as  they  call  Crow-ftone,CoaI*  ftone,  and  Soap- 
ftone  j  the  laft  of  which  is  a  black  fubftance  like  fat 
Gay,  and  will  fas  the  Gur)  fpread  like  Butter,  but 
will  (oon  harden  in  the  air,  into  an  hard  matter  that 
will  hardly  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  fomewhat  harder 
then  the  other  will  do,  which  I  take  to  be  true  Gur$ 
and  this  as  a  common  thing  I  do  but  oncly  name,  to  il- 
iuftrate  the  other  by  :  which  both  makes  me  more  and 
more  admire  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Paracelfus 
and  Helmont ,  and  to  wonder  at  our  ignorance  in  thefe 
things. 

An  obfervation  agreeable  to  this  fas  I  conceive) 
that  I  have  related  of  mine  own  experience,  is  that  ©f 
Belment^  which  he  gives  us  thus.  <c  Non  rare  nemfc 
cc  eentlnglty  quod  metallarius  infedinis^  fax*  diffrin- 
dehikat  varies  &  rlmm  det 3  unde  tamillum 

aqua 
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Ikh  petals, 

«  MU<e  fubalbida  yirefcenttf  mamvit,  quod  wex  con- 
(i  crevit  inflar  [aponis  liquidi  (Bur  voce)  mutatoque 
u  deinceps  paliore  jubviridi  >  flavefeit  ,  vcl  albefcit 
«  vel  faturatlus  vlridejcit .  For  it  often  happeneth 
“  that  a  Mine-man  in  the  Pits  breaking  (tones,  the 
ct  wall  is  opened  and  (hews  a  chink  from  whence  a 
“  water  hath  flowed  of  a  fomewhat  whitifh  greenefs*, 
“  which  by  and  by  hath  thickned,  like  foft  Soap  (I  call 
Cci tBur)  and  forthwith  the  fomewhat  greenifli  pale- 
<c  nefs  being  changed,  itgroweth  yellowifh,  or  whi- 
cc  tifh,  or  more  fully  greenifh.  This  I  would  have 
the  Reader  to  confider  fcrioudyol,  in  comparing  it 
with  the  former  relation ,  and  to  note  ,  that  whereas 
he  calls  it  Bur,  I  fufpeft  the  Print  isfalfc,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  read  Gur. 

Now  we  fhall  come  to  what  Paraceljus  hath  left 
written  in  relation  to  this  vefy  particular  ,  wherein 
I  muft  needs  fay,  that  in  defpite  of  all  gainfayers ,  or 
ignorant  haters  of  him  ,  it  will  appear  to  all  judici¬ 
ous  perfons,  thathetruely  knew  ►more  then  the  moft 
of  all  thofe  that  went  before  him  •  and  firft  fpecial 
notice  may  well  be  taken  of  that  remarkable  pafTage, 
where  he  faith  ,  Sciendum  e(l ,  metallum  qttodvis  3 
c<  quamdiuin  prime  ente  adhuc  latet  conditum,peculia- 
“  riafuaaflra  habere.  guampYimum  auiem  ad  [urn 
c<  perfetfio&cm  veneruni  ,  dr  in  fixum  metallicum 
cc  corpus  coagulantur,  ab  iKorum  quolibet  fua  aflrare* 
cc  cedunt)  dr  cerpus  juum  relinquunt  mortuum.  It  is 
c‘tobe  known  that  every  Metal,  whiles  yet  itlyeth 
cc  hid  in  its  firft  being  ,  or  ens ,  hath  its  peculiar 
c*  ftars.  But  as  foon  as  they  come  unto  their  perfe-r 
ee  £tion,  and  are  coagulated  ii^p  a  fixt  metallick  body, 

their  ftars  do  go  back  from  each  of  them,  and  leave 
’  ^  "their 
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ffir their  body  dead.  He  likewife  in  other  places  (chat 
I  fhallnot  recite  at  large,  becaufe  I  (hall  have  occafi- 
on  to  do  it  more  fully  in  another  place )  doth  make 
mention  of  the  fir  ft  being,  or  the  frimum  ens  aurl  y  in 
form  of  a  red  water,  and  to  be  had  before  it  be  coagu¬ 
lated  into  an  hard  metallick  body  5  asalfoof  Anti¬ 
mony  and  of  Quickfilver  s  to  which  I  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der,  for  brevity  fake.  ~  ■  '  '  ' [  &*!  i }'J ■  * f  f 
We  (hall  now  go  to  prove  the  growth  of  Metals 
from  a  fuller  teftimony  of  that  honourable  and  lear¬ 
ned  perfon  Mr.  Boyle,  who  faith:  And  as  for  Me- 
•5  tals  themfelvcs,  Authors  of  good  note  affure  us3  that 
c:evciTthey  were  notin  the  beginning  produced  at 
cc  once  altogether,  but  have  been  obferved  to  grow  $ 
c  ■  fo  that  what'was  not  a  Mineral  or  Metal  before,  be¬ 
came  one  afterwards:  of  this  it  were  eafic  to  al- 
cc  ledge  many  teftimonies  of  profelTed  Chymifts. 
<c  But  that  they  may  have  the  greater  authority,  I  {hall 
€C  rather  prefent  you  with  afew  borrowed* from  more 
unfufpe$ed  Writers.  Sulpburls  miner  am  (as  the 
Ci  inquifitive  F.  Fallopius  notes)  qua  nutrix  eft  calorie 
£C fubterranei  / abri  feu  Archaifontium  ft*  miner alium  , 
fC  Infra  terrain  citlfime  renafci  teflantur  HiftorU  me - 
€t  tallica .  Sunt  enim  loca  e  quibus  ft  hoc  anno  fulphur 
fiC  effoffum  fuerity  intermiffafoftlone  per  quadriennium^ 
redeum  f offer eSy  ft*  omnia  fulphurCy  ut  ante ay  rurjus 
€i  inveniunt  plena,  Plinf  relates.  In  Italia  infula 
<c  Ilna 3  glgnl  ferri  metallum .  Strabo  multo  exfreffius  5 
CQ  effeflum  ibi  metaBum  femper  regencrari.  Naniftef- 
:  -  foftio  (patio  centum  annorum  inter  mitt  chantry  ft?  ftt- 
<c  rum  llluc  r ever tebantur,  feffores  reperiffe  maxitnam 
u  c  opt  am  ferri  regenerafhn.  Which  HiftorV  ijot  only 
is  countenanced  by  F'dilbpidss\  from  the  Interne 

<f  which 
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4f  which  the  Iron  of  chat  Ifland  yielded  the  Duke  of 
GC  Florence  in  his  time;  but  is  mentioned  more  exprefiy 
c‘  to  our  purpofe  ,  by  the  learned  Cejalpinus.  Vena 
• f  (fays  he)  ferri  cophftffima  eft  in  Italia ,  ob  earn  nobill - 
'  tat  a  llna  Tjrrhcnl  marie  infula  incredibili  cop  id  , 
*'etiam  no  fir  is  temporibus  earn  gignens.  Nam  terra 
i(  qua  eruiturdum  vena  effoditur  tot  a ,  procedente  tern- 
pore  in  venam  convenitur .  Which  laft  claufe  is 
^  therefore  very  notable,  becaufe  from  thence  we  may 
^  deduce  ,  that  Earth  by  a  metalline  plaftick  principle 
cc  latent  in  ir,  may  be  in  procefs  of  time  changed  >into 
^  a  Metal.  And  even  Agricola  himfelf,  though  the 
^  Chymifts  complain  of  him  as  their  ad verfary,  ac- 
iC  knowledgeth  thus  much  and  more ;  by  telling  us 
ci  that  at  a  Town  called  Saga  in  Germany  ^ they  dig  up 
sc  Iron  in  the  fields  by  finking  Ditches  two  foot  deep* 
a  and  adding  that  within  the  fpace  of  ten  years  the 
u  Ditches  are  digged  again  for  Iron  fince  produced* 
r  As  the  fame  Metal  is  wont  to  be  obtained  in  Una. 
€C  Alfo  concerning  Lead,  not  to  mention  what  $- 
*cven  Galen  notes,  that  it  will  increare  both  in  bulk 
and  weight,  if  it  be  long  kept  in  Vaises  or  Cellars, 

‘ c  where  the  air  isgrofs  and  thick,  as  he  collects  from 
u  the  f welling  ofthofe  pieces  that  were  imployed  to 
*c  faften  together  the  parts  of  old  Statues,  Not  to  men- 
a  tion  this,  !  T^y  Boccacius  Certaldus  ,  as  I  find  him 
quoted  by  a  diligent  Writer,  hath  this  palTagc 
^touching  the  growth  of  Lead.  Fefularum  mons 
cc  (fays  he)  in  Uetruria  Florentia  civitati  imminent  9 
€C  lapides  flumharlos  habet  \  qui  ft  excidanW'$  brevi 
^  temp  or  is  [patio  t  novis  increments  hflaurantur ,  m 
c€  (annexes  my  Author)  tradit  Bore  actus  Certaldus 9 
!c  c ompot ifUmum  effe  f  'tribit ,  Nihil  hoc  novi  eft  § 
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iZ  fed  de  eadem  P  tiffins,  Itb.^A^  Bifi.  Naturae ap.  17, 
c< dudum prodidit^inquiens^  tnirumin  bis  foils plum  hi 
€e  met  all  is  ,  quod  dereliffa  fertilins  revwifcunt.  in 
*c  phi  mb  art  is  fee  an  do  lapidt  ah  Amberga  diet  is  ad  Afy- 
64  Umrecrcmenta  congeftain  cumulos ,  expofitafolihus 
(X  pluviifque p duets  annisy  reddtwt  [mm  metallum  cum 
u  fee  nor  e. 

The  laft  thing  that  I  fhallobferve  to  prove  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  Metals  ,  fhall  be  from  the  quotations  of 
Libanius,  which  I  do  not  fo  much  for  the  credit  that  I 
give  unto  him,  as  to  the  Authors  that  he  oiteth  •,  of 
which  I  (Tall  cull  forth  feme,  and  give  their  meaning 
in  EngHfh)  that  I  may  not  be  too  tedious.  The  fame 
(of  which  he  had  fpoken  before)  he  faith  Maiolius 
doth  record, .GanicuL  and  is  confirm¬ 
ed  in  the  hiftory  of  Pannonia.  In  Pannonia,  near  the- 
City  Firmicum ,  hard  by  the  Vines,  in  the  Spring , 
golden  Sprigs  do  fhoot  forth  themfelves,  and  of  them 
for  that  caufe  money  is  much  coined  there.  Alfo  Ful- 
gofus  (he  faith)  doth  bring  ocular  witneffes,  lib .  1 .  Fa - 
bruins  ex  4.  Gencalium  die  rum  Alexandra  Neapoli¬ 
tan*. 

The  fame  Alexander  hath  found  by  certain  and 
faith-worthy  Authors  in  the  nearer  Germany  between 
Dantibius ,  that  there  are  Vines,  which  do  fprout  forth, 
little  branches,  and  for  the  moft  part  whitifh  leaves,  of 
pure  gold,  which  are  given  to  Kings  and  chief  Com¬ 
manders  for  a  rare  gift,  &c .  Further  ,  He  faith  that 
Kentman  doth  deliver,  "that  of  the  recrements  of  Iron* 
dividedintoheaps,  or  banks  made  of  them  that  are 
ancient,  that  anew  Iron  is  exco&ed  forth  of  them, 
Agrtc.  lib .  5.  deortn  fubterraneorum,capA .  That  Me¬ 
tals  arc  generated;  Iron  is  an  inftanee,  that  in  the  Me- 
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talsof  the  moft  approved  Writers  have  commit- 
cd  to  memory,  that  it  doth  grow  again.  For  that  to 
the  fame  Lead  fet  in  a  mott  place  there  is  increafe 
ef  which  thing  Galen  is  witnefs.  Certainly  thofe  Lead 
coverings,  with  which  we  lee  the  roofs  of  the  houfo 
of  Noble  men  to  be  overlaid,  they  find  to  be  much 
more  heaviy  after  certain  years,  then  before ,  when 
they  had  tried  their  weight  s  and  fo  far  forth  that  they 

are  very  often  forced  to  change  them  for  brazen  ones 

Matkehs  Ctnclen.  3.  Sareptana  froftntt  f  ded”*“ 
tria.  1.  That  Metals  even  in  his  time,  and  then,  did 
increafe  in  the  Veins  and  Mines.  2.  That  one  r  une 
ralintime,  dicfchange  into  another  that  was  better. 

3  That  a  perfect  Metal,  unlefs  it  be  digged  up,  is  con- 

fumed  of  the  fubterraneous  forties  and  heat. 

There  is  another  remarkable  obfervauon  quoted  objerv.  7. 
by  the  forementioned  M.uBejle,  which  I  toUjive 
you  in  his  own  words,  which  are  th  •  ,  ,  p.  5«o  $4:* 

« two  relations  I  have  not  met  with  in  Laune  Author  ,  3  6 } . 

*  and  yet  they  are  both  very  memorable  in  themfelves 
c  and  as  pertinent  to  our  purpofe.  The  firft  meet 
<  with  in  the  Commentary  of  Johannes  Vakhlus  upon 
c  the  Klein  Baht,  in  which  that  wduftnous  Chymift  . 

« relates  with  many  circumftances, that  at  a  Mine-town 
‘  (if  I  may  fo  Englilh  the  German  Bergftadt)  eight 
c  miles  or  leagues  diftant  from  Strasburg,  caned  Ma- 
cria  Kirk ,  a  Workman  came  to  the  Overjeer  and 
«  defired  imploytnent $  but  he  telling  him  that  there 
1  was  not  anyofthe  beft  fort  at  prefent  tor  him,  added 
‘  that  till  he  could  be  preferred  to  fome  fuch,  he  rmg  - 
‘  in  the  meantime,  to  avoid  idlenefs,  work  in  a  Grove 
‘or  Mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  at  that  time  was  ht- 
« tie  efteemed.  This  Workman  after  fomc  weeks  la- . 

li  *>-  ® 
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‘b°nr,  had  by  a  crack  appearing  in  the  ftoseupona 
itroke  gtvx'n  near  the  wall,  an  invitation  given  him 
( work  his  way  through  ;  which  as  foon  as  he  had 
done,  his  eyes  werefaluted  by  a  mighty  ftone  or 
Jump,  which  flood  in  the  middle  of  theCJeft  ('that 
had  a  hollow  place  behind  it)  upright ,  and  in  ftiew 

,  [lkean  armed  «  but  confifted  of  pure  fine  fijver 
having  no  Vein  or  Ore  by  it,  or  any  other  addita- 
<  ?cnt  5 .  but  flood  there  free,  having  onely  underfoot 
lomethmg  like  a  burnt  matter:  and  yet  this  one 
lump  held  in  weight  above  icoo  marks,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dutch  account  makes  500  pound 
f  weigh{  o-  fine  filver.  From  which-  and  other  cir- 
< cumflances  my  Author  gathers ,  that  by  the  warmth 
< 0  j‘ie  Placei  f  he  noble  metalline  fpirits  (fulphureous 
^  and  mercurial)  were  carried  from  the  neighbouring 
t  S,  rcncs  or  Vaults,  through  other  fmallcr  cracks  and 
Veto,  into  that  cavity,  and  there  colle&ed  as  in  a 
, clofe  Chamber  or  Cellar,  whereinto  when  they 

t  7er*  8otten\  they  did  m  procefs  of  time  fettle  into 
tne  tor  emeu  tioned  pretious  mafs  of  Metal. 

(  .J^c  Qthcr  German  relation  is  of  that  great  Tra 
(vel!er,  and  laborious  Chymift,  Johannes  (not  Gtor- 
Agricola  j  who  in  his  Notes  upon  what  Pop 
c  ttttS  hath  wri,ttcn  of  Antimony,  relates,  that  when  he 
«  ^vas  among  the  Hungarian  Mines  in  the  deep  Groves 
obferved  that  there  would  often  arife  in  them  a 
warm  fleam  (not  of  that  malignant  fort  which  the 
J  Germans  call  M  which  (fays  he)  is  a  me«  p0y 

«  °JKn  f«ffocates  the  Diggers)  which  faflned 

<  it  it  if  to  the  walls ;  and  that  coming  again  to  review 
, 11  af  er  a  couple  of  days,  he  difeerned  that  it  was  ail 
*•' vcry  faft  and  Sniftering.  Whereupon  having  coL 

*  kfled 
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*  |e$ed  it  and  djRilfed  it  per  Retortam he  obtained 
cfrom  it  a  fine  fpirit  •  adding  chat  the  Mine- men  in- 

<  form’d  him  that  this  fteam  or  damp  of  the  Mme  (re- 
c  tainiag  the  Dutch  termj  would  at  laft  have  become 

c  a  Metal,  as  Gold  or  Silver.  And  afterwards  he  ad-  ii».  p.  j ru 
cdethj  I  remember  that  a  very  skillful  and  credible 

*  perfon  affirmed  to  me,  that  being  in  the  Hungarian 
c  Mines  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  a  Mineral  that 

<  was  there  diggedup ;  wherein  pieces  of  Gold  of  the 
c  length  j  and  alfo  almoft  of  the  bignefs  of  a  humane 
c  finger,  grew  in  the  Ore,  as  if  they  had  been  parts  and 
c  branches  of  trees.  And  doth  make  full  recital  of 

<  Earth  renewing  it  felf  with  Salt-petre  5  as  alfo  of 

c  the  Ore  ofVitriol  growing  into  Vitriol  it  felf.  Add  Scfeaft.  Mu*&, 
4  to  this  that  which  Munfter  tells  us,  that  Nature  doth  Ge^r*  ?■ 7* 
c  figure  pure  filver  into  the  form  of  Trees,  Rods,  or 
c  Hairs,  &c.  jffe 

l  have  been  the  more  large  in  this  point,  to  prove 
the  growth  and  vegetability  of  Metals  and  Minerals, 
becaufe  it  is  not  of  the  leaft  concern  in  the  promoting 
of  Mineral  knowledge :  and  I  could  have  added  more 
teftimonies,butthefe  being  from  moft  approved  Au¬ 
thors,  I  hold  to  be  fufficient :  Onely  I  fhdl  commend 
fome  particulars  deduced  from  hence,  to  be  inquired 
of  by  all  perfons  that  love  metallick  knowledge  ,  and 
have  opportunities  and  abilities  to  fearch  after  the 
fame.  As  alfo  to  all  thofe  that  travel  where  any  Mines 
are,and  efpecially  to  all  ingenious  perfons  that  are  O- 
verfeers  of  Mines,  or  imployed  about  them,  or  work 
in  them,  to  take  notice  of  thefe  few  Inquiries. 

1.  Toobfervc  whether  Earths, of  any  fervor  Stones 
do  grow  and  increafe,  and  after  what  order  and 
fafhion  ? 

K  a  .  -  .  •  %,  And 
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V  And  that  all  thofe  in  our  own  Nation,  orelfe- 
where,  that  work  about  Allom  anti  Vitriol,  would 
obferve  how  their  Ores  do  lie  and  are  found ,  and 
whether  they  increafe  or  not  ? 

3.  And  feeing  our  Nation  hath  ftore  of  Tin  and 
Lead  Mines,  that  they  would  obferve,  whether  their 


of  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,Q^iekfilver  or  Cineber,  and 
of  Iron,  whether  any  fuch  liquid  matter  may  be  found 
as  the  Germans  call  Gur ,  or  not ;  and  of  what  colours 
and  qualities,  as  it  feems  the  water  found  at  Anmberg 
that  yielded  Silver,  was  blew ;  and  that  which  Para- 
eelfm  calls  the  prtm«m  ens  auri ,  was  like  red  water  5 
and  that  of  Quickfilver  he  calls  blood,  or  not  ? 

-  5.  That  inquiry  may  be  made  whether  any  fleams 
arifing  in  Mines,  do  grov^to  a  metalline  fubftance, 
or  not }  m/m 

6.  Laftly,  and  to  inquire,  whether  where  Ores 


if 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  (faufes  afitgned  by  the  mo  ft:  approved  Au¬ 
thors  for  their  generations ,  both  efficient  and 
material ,  and  the  manner  thereof . 

■  •  <>  -  r  f  v  ’  -  i*  )•  -  •  *  *  / 

FOr  the  material  andefficient  caufes,  and  manner 
of  the  generation  of  Metals  \  We  lhall  enume¬ 
rate  fome  opinions  of  the  chief  Authors,  and  leave  the 
Reader  to  chufe  which  he  judgeth  moft  probable,  oi 
moft  true  ;  becaufe  we  mean  not  to  dogmatize  not* 
impofe  upon  any,  but  rather  to  move  all  men  to  a  di¬ 
ligent  fearch  after  the  things  of  this  nature,  that  (it 
polfible.)  the  truth  of  their  generations  may  be  found 

forth,  and  difcpvered.  .  . 

In  the  firft  place  we  Shall  give  the  opinion  or  the 
Arifletdians ,  and  to  efehew  tedioufnels ,  ilia  11  tran¬ 
scribe  what  Disorder)  hath  written  in  that  cafe,  with 
his  cenfure  upon  it,  and  his  own  opinion  adjoyned > 
becaufe  that  little  Trad  of  his  may  he  in  few  mens 
hands,  and  hard  to  be  got  *  who  relateth  it  thus :  For 
*  the  manner  of  generation  of  Minerals,  although  it  be 
c  alike  in  all,  yet  it  differs  from  the  generation  of  ani¬ 
mate  bodies,  whether  animals  or  vegetables,  in  this, 

*  that  having  no  feed,  they  have  no  power ,  or  in  ft  in  dk 
c  of  producing  other  individuals,buthave  their  fpecies 
c  perpetuated,  fer  'virtuttm  feu  (f  tritum  femint 
£ logum  .  by  a  fpiritual  fubftance  proportionable  to 
‘feed,  which  is  not  reiident  in  every  individual,  as  it 
1  is  in  animals  and  plants,  but  in  their  proper  wombs, 

l  This  (faith  he)  is  the  judgment  of  Pctru*  Stvcrums^ 

c  how?* 
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e  however  he  doth  obfeure  it  by  his  tUuniul grandi- 
hqutnct.  And  as  there  is  not  vacuum  in  ctrporibus 
Co  much  lefs  in  fpeciebus  j  for  that  the  fpecies  arc 
‘  perpetuated  by  new  generations ,  is  molt  certain , 
c  and  proved  before :  that  it  is  not  out  of  the  feeds  of 
t  ™lviduals, is  evident  by  this,  that  if  Minerals  do  not 
£  auunilate  nourifhment  by  attraaion,  retention,  con- 
(  cowron ,  expul fion ,  drc.  for  the  maintenance  of 
.  c  their  own  individual  bodies  5  much  lefs  are  they 
t  abIe  to  breed  a  fuperfluity  of  nourifhment  for  feed 
t  And  how  ca"  they  attraa  and  concoa  nourifhment,* 
f  ana  expel  excrements, which  have  no  veins  nor  fibres 
‘  nor  any  diftina  parts  to  perform  thofe  Offices  with- 
^  al  ?  Moreover  they  are  not  increafed  as  Plants  are 
‘  by  nourifhment ;  whereas  th$  parts  already  genera- 
t  ted,  are  extended  in  all  proportions  by  the  iagreffion 
t°r  nutiiment,  which  fills  and  enlarges  them:  But 
,  °.ne,y  aye  augmented  externally  upon  the  fuperfU 
.  c‘es  by  fuperaddition  of  new  matter  concoaed  by 
the  fame  virtue  and  fpirit  into  the  fame  fpecies. 

The  matter  whereof  Minerals  are  bred ,  is  much 
controverted  5  Ariftotle  makes  the  humidity  of  water 
and  the  dry  nefs  of  earth,  to  be  the  matter  of  all  Mine- 
t  r.aIs  =  the  dry  nefs  of  earth  to  participate  with  fire, and 
the  humidity  of  water  with  air  ;  as  ZabareBd  inter- 
;  (*«  k  ■■  fo  that  to  make  a  perfcfl  mixt  body  "  die 
^four  Elements  do  concur:  and  to  make  the  mixture 
t  more  perfca,  thefe  muff  be  refolved  into  vapour  or 
( exhalation,  by  the  heat  of  fire,  or  influence  from  the 
c  Sun  and  other  Planets,  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  their 
generation :  but  the  caufe  of  their  congelation  to 
*  be  cold  in  fuch  bodies  as  heat  will  refolve. 

-  This  vapour  confifting  partly  of  moifture ,  and 

partly 


partly  ofdrynefs;  if  all  the  moifture  be  fpent,turns  to 
earth',  fait,  or  concrete  juices,  which  diffolve  in  tnoi- 

fture.  If  Tome  moifture  remain  before  congelation 
then  it  turns  to  ftone.  If  this  dry  exhalation  be  un&u-  Meteor.  j.c.ait. 
£  ous,  fat, and  combuftible,then  Bitumen,  Su!phur,and 
c  Orpiment  are  bred  of  it:  if  it  be  dry  and  incombufti- 
;  *  then  concret<?*juices,  &c.  But  if  moifture  doa- 

c  bound  in  this  vapor, then  Metals  are  generated, which 
£  arefufible  and  malleable.  And  for  the  perfe<fting  of 
|  generations ,  this  exhalation  is  not  fufficient  $ 

|  g^ve  fhem  their  due  confiftcnce,  there  muft 

*  help  of  cold  from  Rocks  in  the  earth,  ro  con- 

c  geal  this  exhalation.  So  that  here  mud  be  two  ef-  Llban.de  Nat. 
c  ncients,  heat  and  cold.  And  for  the  better  effecting  }Jc»n. c  l4‘ 
c  of  this,  thefe  exhalations  do  infinuate  themfelves  into  ,*UI1US‘ "1%y 

*  Irenes,  in  the  form  of  dew  or  froft,  that  is,  in  little 
grains :  but  differing  from  dew  and  froft  in  this, that 

^  thefe  are  generated  after  that  the  vapour  isconver- 
£  *ec*  t0  water  5  whereas  Minerals  are  generated  be- 
c  forf this  con  verfion  into  Water.  But  there  is  doubt 
c  to  be  made  of  froft,  becaufe  that  is  bred  before  the 
^converfion  of  the  exhalation  into  Water,  as  may  Seprai.  in  Hyp, 
^ appear.  Meteor,  i.  According  to  this  aflertion  deaerevaqu, 
c  c“ere  m^ft  be  two  places  for  the  generation  of  Mi-  &c* 
nerals :  the  one  a  matrix  where  they  receive  their 
‘  effence  by  heat,  inform  of  an  exhalation  5  and  from 
^ thence  they  are  fent  to  afecond  place,  to  receive 
c  *heir  correlation  by  the  coldnefs  of  Rocks.  And 
from  this  matrix  come  our  Mineral  waters  and  not 
.  fr°m  the  place  of  congelation. 

c  LhiVS  g5nfration  of  Minerals,  according  to 
^Ariftme  \  but  it  is  not  fo  clear,  but  that  it  leaves 
w  many  fcruples^  both  concerning  the  matter  andeffi- 


i!:  l-ll 


cienis,. 
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i  cicnts.  For  the  matter*  it  feems  not  probable  that 
c  water  and  earth  fhould  make  any  thing  but  mud  and 
6  dirt  3  for  you  em  exped  no  more  from  any  thing 
c  then  is  in  it,  the  one  is  cold  and  dry,  the  other  cold 
c  and  moift  3  and  therefore  as  fit  to  be  the  matter  of 
c  any  other  thing,  as  of  particular  Minerals.  And  wa- 

*  ter,  whereof  principally  Metatelre  made  to  confift, 
c  is  very  unfit  to  make  a  malleable  and  extenfible  fub- 
c  fiance,  efpecially  being  congealed  with  cold  ,  as  wc 
c  may  fee  in  Ice.  But  fome  do  add  a  mineral  quality 
c  to  thefe  materials ,  and  that  Ample  water  is  not  the 

-  c  chief  matter  of  Metal ,  but  fuch  as  hath  imbibed 
c  fome  mineral  quality,  and  fo  is  altered  from  thena- 
c  ture  of  pure  water.  This  affertion  doth  prefup- 

*  pofe  Minerals  in  the  earth  before  they  were  bred , 
c  other  wife  what  fhould  breed  them  at  the  firft,  when 
c  there  was  no  mineral  quality  to  be  imparted  to  wa - 
c  ter  ?  Again  ,  this  mineral  quality  either  gives  the 

*  water,  or  the  vapour  of  it  the  effence  of  the  Mineral  5 
\  c  and  then  it  is  not  the  effed  of  water,  but  of  the  mine* 

c  ral  quality,  or  the  potential  faculty  to  breed  it.  If 
c  the  effence,  then  this  metalline  water  or  vapour, muft 

*  have  the  form  of  the  Metal,  and  fo  be  fufible  and  ma!- 
c  leable.  If  it  have  onely  the  power  and  potential  fa¬ 
culty,  then  the  generation  is  notperfeded,  but  muft 
*exped  further  concodion.  This  concodion  is  faid 
c  to  be  partly  by  heat,  and  partly  by  cold;  if  by  heat,  it 
c  muft  be  in  the  paffages  of  the  exhalations  it  is  carri- 

*  edun  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  For  afterwards,  when 
c  the  exhalation  is  fetled  in  the  ftones,  the  heat  is  gone, 
€  Now  if  the  concodion  be  perfeded  before  the  ex- 
c  halation  be  infinuated  into  the  ftones,  as  it  muft  be9 
c  if  ft  be  like  dew,  then  it  is  perfed  Metal,  and  neither 


of 

able  to  ocnetrate  the  ftones,  nor  hath  any  need  of. 

:  the  cold° of  *=■»  »  («&«  *e  gencnuCn  11  by 
cold  it  is  ftrange  that  cold  fhould  be  made  the  prin- 
:  cipal  agent  in  she  generation  of  Metal?,  widt  h  geue- 
:  rates  nothing ,  neither  can  heat  be  the  effluent  of  . 

:  thefe  generations.  Simple  qualities  can  have  but 
:  Ample  effe&s,  as  heat  can  but  make  hoc,  coidcan  out 
cool,  &c.  But  they  fay  that  cold  doth  congeal  Me- 
:  tals,  becaufe  heat  doth  diffolve  them.  I  ani'Ver*  t  e 
:  rule  is  true,  if  it  be  rightly  applied  ;  as  we  fee  Ice  Wcto  Sa,. 
:  which  is  congealed  by  .cold,  is  readily  diffj.ved  y 
:  heat.  But  the  fufion  of  Metals  cannot  properly  be  . 

:  called  a  diffolution  by  heat,  becaufeic  is  neither  re- 
'  duced  to  water  or  vapour,  as  it  was  before  the  con¬ 
gelation  by  cold;  nor  is  it  permanent  in  that  kind 
:  of  diffolution,  although  after  fufion  u  fhouffl  be  kept 
« in  a  greater  heat  then  cold  could  be  which  congealed 
■  it.  For  the  cold  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  cannot 
c  be  fo  great,  as  it  is  upon  the  fuperficics  of  the  Earn, 

'feeing  it  was  never  obferved  that  any  Ice  was  trod 
‘there.  Wherefore  this  diffolution  which  is  by  fufion, 

'  tends  not  to  the  deftruSion  of  the  Metal ,  (but  doth  - 
'  rather  make  it  more  perfeft  J  as  it  fhould  do  accor- 
'  diner  to  the  former  rule  rightly  applied.  And  there¬ 
fore  this  diffolution  by  fufion,  doth  not  argue  acon- 
'  gelation  by  cold :  which  being  in  the  pauve  ek- 
« ments,  doth  rather  attend  the  matter  then  the  effi- 
‘  cient  of  generations :  for  it  is  apt  to  due  and  neoe- 
‘  cate  all  faculties  and  motions  in  Nature,  audio  to 
'  hinder  generations,  rather  then  to  furchei  any. 

‘  is  heat  and  moifture  that  further  generations,  as  Ovid 
‘  faith,  grippe  ttbi  temperkm  fumpftre  hitmrqite  ca - 

c lorquc  concifitwt*  . 
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‘  And  thus  much,  he  faith,  for  Artjlotles  generation 
‘  of  Minerals  5  where  the  vapours  or  exhalations  do 
‘  rather  ferve  for  the  collection  or  congregation  of 
4  matter  in  the  Mines,  then  for  the  generation  of  them, 

*  as  Libtnius  doth  rightly  judge.  Jgricela  makes  the 
‘matter  of  Minerals  to  be  jitccus  lafidefcens  mttallii- 
Scus)&c.  and  with  more  reafon  ,  becaufe  they  are 
4  found  liquid  in  the  earth.  Gilglli  would  have  it  afhes, 

*  Democrittu  lime  :  but  thefe  two  being  artificial  mat- 

*  ters,  are  no  where  found  in  the  earth.  The  Alchy- 
‘  rnifts  make  Sulphur  and  Mercury  the  matter  of  Me- 

*  tals ;  Libanitu  Sulphur  and  Vitriol.  But  I  will  not 
‘  ftand  upon  difeourfing  of  thofe  materials ,  becaufe 
£  it  makes  little  to  my  purpofe.  It  is  enough  for  my 
£  purpofe  to  fhew  the  manner  of  thefe  generations ; 

*  tvhich  (faith  he)  I  take  to  be  this. 

‘There  is  afeminary  fpirit  of  all  Minerals  in  the 

*  bowels  of  the  Earth,  which  meeting  with  convenient 

4  matter,  and  adjuvant  caufes,  is  not  idle,  but  doth 
‘  proceed  to  produce  Minerals,  according  to  the  na- 
‘  ture  of  it,  and  the  matter  which  it  meets  withal 

‘  which  matter  it  works  upon  like  a  ferment ,  and  by 
‘its  motion  procures  an  a&ual  heat,  as  an  inftrument 

*  to  further  its  work ,  which  aftual  heat  is  increafed 

*  by  the  fermentation  of  the-  matter.  The  like  we  fee 

*  in  making  of  Malt,  where  the  grains  of  Barley  being 

5  moifined  with  water,  the  generative  fpirit  in  them 

*  is  dilated,  and  put  in  a&ion  ;  and  the  fuperfluity  of 
4  water  being  removed,  which  might  choke  it,  and  the 
'  barley  laid  up  in  heaps,  the  feeds  gather  heat,  which 
‘is  increafed  by  the  contiguity  of  many  grains  lying 

*  °ne  upon  another.  In  this  work  Nature’s  intent  is 

*  to  produce  more  individuals  according  to  the  nature 
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c  Gf  the  feed  ,  and  therefore  it  fhoots  forth  in  fpires ; 

<  but  the  Artift  abufes  the  intention  of  Nature ,  and 
« converts  it  to  his  end ;  that  is,  to  increafe  the  fpirits 

‘of bis  Malt.  -  - 

‘The  like  we  find  in  Mineral  fubftances,  where 
c  this  fpirit  or  ferment  is  refident ,  as  in  Allom  and 
«  Copperas  Mines  ;  which  being  broken,  expofed,  and 
‘ moiftned,  will  gather  an  adual  heat,  and  produce 
c  much  more  of  thofe  Minerals ,  then  elfe  the  Mine 
‘would  yield 5  as  Agvlcol&sxA  Thurn’ftr  do  affirm, 

« and  is  proved  by  common  experience.  The  like  is 
‘ generally  obferved  in  Mines,  as  /igricola,  Brafim, 
t  Libanius,  &c.  do  avouch  out  of  the  dayly  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mineral  men,  who  affirm,  that  in  moftpla- 
‘  ces,  they  find  their  Mines  fo  hot,  as  they  can  hardly 
« touch  them.  Although  it  is  likely  that  where  they 
‘  work  for  period  Minerals,  the  heat  which  was  in  fer- 
«  mentation  whileft  they  were  yet  in  breeding,  is  now 
« much  abated ,  the  Minerals  being  now  grown  to 
e  their  perfedion.  And  for  this  heat,  we  need  not 

*  call  for  the  help  ofthe  Sun,  which  a  little  cloud  will 
‘  take  away  from  us  $  much  more  the  body  of  the 
‘  Earth,  and  Rocks ;  nor  for  fubterrancal  Ere.  This 
« inbred  heat  is  fufficient ,  as  may  appear  alfo  by  the 

*  Mines  of  Tin-glafs ,  which  being  digged,  and  laid 

*  in  the  rnoift  air,  will  become  very  hot.  So  Anti- 
‘  mony  and  Sublimate  being  mixed  together, will  grow 

*  fo  hot  as  they  are  not  to  be  touched.  If  this  befo  Carwp.  ut, 
‘  in  little  quantities;  it  is  likely  to  be  much  more  in 

*  great  quantities  and  huge  rocks.  Heat  of  it  felf  d  f« 

*  fers  not  in  kind ,  but  onely  in  degree,  and  therefore 

*  is  inclined  no  more  to  one  fpecies  then  to  another,  but 

‘  as  it  doth  attend  and  ferve  a  more  worthy  and  fupe- 

v  '  L  2  ?«our  -  . 


«arn  :Lls*  c  fubterraneal  {eed  placed  in  the  Elements;  which 

U  U$J  *  not  being  able  to  live  to  themfelves ,  do  live  unto 

c  others.  This  femmary  fpirit  is  acknowledged  by 
€  mod  of  Ariftotles  Interpreters ,  (and  Mcrifintu  calls 
£  itElpheftc  ia)  not  knowing  how  otherwife  to  attri¬ 
bute  thefe  generations  to  the  Elements.  And  this 
*  is  the  caufe  why  fome  places  yield  fome  one  mine- 
c  ral  fpecies  above  another,  guippe  felo  natura fub- 
£  eft.  Non  omnis  fert  cmntatellw.  The  feminary  fpirit 
€  hath  its  proper  wombs,  where  it  refides,  and  forms 
‘  his  fpecies  according  to  his  nature,  and  the  aptnefs  of 
his  matter.  Eut  as  Severlnu*  affirms  of  animal  feeds, 
( that  they  are  in  themfelves  Hermaphroditical ,  and 
c  neither  mafeuline  nor  feminine ,  but  as  they  meet 
c  With  (upervenient  caufes,  So  it  is  in  thefe  Mineral 
£  feeds  and  fpecies ,  which  in  one  womb  do  beget 
4  divers  forts  of  Minerals,  either  according  to  the  apt- 
f  flefs  of  the  matter,  or  the  vigour  of  the  fpirits. 

Thus  far  this  learned  Author,  whofe  reafons  we 
fh&ll  not  cenfure,  nor  confute  his  opinion,  which  may 
pafs  with  as  much  probability  as  any  others*  but  leave 
every  one  to  his  own  liberty  in  judging.  Onely  we 
fhah  note  one  thing  to  the  Reader  to  be  confidered  of; 
and  that  is,  where  he  makes  Plants  to  benourifhed  and 
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augmented  by  the  ingreffion  of  nutriment,  which  fills 
andinlargest' em  3  but  that  Minerals  are  onely  aug¬ 
mented  externally  upon  the  fuperficies ,  by  fuperad- 
dition  of.new  matter  concofted  by  the  lame  virtue  and 
fpirit  into  the  fame  fpecies.  Of  this  we  ihall  offer 
thefe  things :  ' 

1.  As  for  Plants  we' take  it  for  a  probable  truth 
(though  lomc  may  look  at  it  as  a  new  fanfie  and  para¬ 
dox)  that  the  true  and  proper  generation  of  the  mofl: 

(if  not  of  all)  Plants,  is  in  the  former  gene-rant  Plant 
that  did  produce  the  feed  in  its  husk  or  covering 3  and 
that  the  feeds  contain  in  them  a  Plant  ot  its  own  kind, 
as  that  was  of  chat  did  produce  the  feed,  though  not  to 
be  difcerned  by  our  fenfes,  nor,  perhaps,  by  the  belt 
microfcopes ,  becaufe  in  many  the  little  Plant  contain¬ 
ed  in*that  husk  or  covering,  is  info  excream  minute 
parts,  and  artificial  means  not  yet  found  forth, to  caule 
them  to  open  themfelves  3  nor  due  oblervations  had 
from  time  to  time  as  they  open  and  difplay  themfelves 
in  their  feveral  wombs  in  the  Earth,  And  that  after 
they  are  fallen ,  or  caft  into  fit  wombs  in  the  Earth  y 
that  the  warm  and  moift  vapours,  or  (teams  of  die 
Earth,  as  an  external  and  adjuvant  caufe,  doth  foftea 
and  diffoive  the  husk,  covering,  orfhell,  and  excite 
and  ftir  up  that  heat  in  the  feed,  or  little  Plant  (which 
is  the  true  agent  and  efficient  caufe  of  its  increafe  and 
growth)  that  before  lay  as  it  were  idle ,  and  alleep  3 
by  which  means  that  little  tmbrio  doth  open  and  ex¬ 
pand  it  felf,  and  receives  in  by  its  pores,  or  cavities 
of  thofe  parts  ordered  for  roots  (  whether  by  actra- 
&ion,  or  propulfion  of  its  heat  and  moifture  by  the 
fteams  of  Earth  and  its  faline  atoms,  I  fhall  not  here 
determine)  the  fit  warm  vapours,  and  affioulare.s  it 
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to  its  own  nature.  And  as  this  is  (as  we  conceive) 
the  growth  of  Plants,  though  commonly  called  their 
generation ;  fo  we  commend  this  to  be  inquired  of 
by  all  induftrious  perfons ,  that  if  Nature  (as  is  moft 
probable)  contain  in  her  Cabinet  the  fecret  feeds  of 
Minerals,  then  why  may  fhe  not,  meeting  with  fit 
matter  and  adjuvant  caufes,  have  thofe  fmall  femina- 
ry  particles  ftirred  up  and  put  into  motion,  grow  and 
expand  themfelves  in  the  manner  of  Plants,  and  by 
taking  in  new  matter  grow  and  increafe.  This  I 
one ly  offer  as  fit  to  be  noted  and  confidered  of. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  I  would  note  is ,  That 
though  Plants  when  young,  may  receive  their  nutri¬ 
ment,  by  the  matter  having  ingreflion  by  their  pores ; 
yet  when  they  are  grown  older ,  and  their  truncks 
great  and  hard ,  it  is  probable  that  then  their  growth 
is  by  fuperaddition  of  more  matter  to  their  outward 
parts,  and  affimilating  it  into  their  fpecies.  For  it  is 
generally  in  the  North  parts  of  England  (efpecially  in 
old  Oaks)  that  yearly  great  ftore  of  fap  arifeth  betwixt 
the  bark  and  the  trunck  ,  which  afterwards  hardens 
into  wood,  like  unto  the  other :  and  if  this  be  a  truth, 
as  all  our  Carpenters,  and  buyers  of  Timber  affirm  \ 
if  Metals  do  but  increafe  by  addition  of  new  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  fuperficies ,  then  in  fome  fort  it  differs  not 
from  the  increafe  of  Trees  when  grown  great  and  old. 
Gai.de  simp.  But  if  the  relation  given  by  Galen,  and  approved  of 
Med.  fac.  p.  by  Agricola ,  be  true  $  that  Lead  being  placed  in  a 

Agiic.de  on.  pioift  Cellar  or  fubterranean  rooms ,  where  the  air 
&  cauf.  fubter.  is  grofs  and  turbid,  will  be  increafed  both  in  bulk  and 
f  !,J'  weight  •,  then  it  muft  probably  be  by  taking  in  fome 
parts  of  that  grofs  air,  or  the  mineral  particles  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  by  which  it  makes  protrufion  of  its  parts, 

and 
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and  getteth  an  increafe  in  weight.  ,  By  all  which  we 
may  learn  toobferve: 

1 .  That  it  may  be  that  the  feeds  of  Metals  rifing 
in  fleams,  may  fometimes,  finding  a  fit  room  or  vault, 
fetle  together  ,  and  in  time  become  an  hardned  and 
metallinefubftance. 

2.  Or  that  other-fometimes  thofe  mineral  feeds 
may  become  fetled  in  fome  holes  and  cavities  of  rocks, 
in  the  form  of  water ,  or  of  that  thicker  fubftance  that  „ 
the  Germans  call  Gttr ,  and  fo  in  continuance  of  time 
grow  to  be  a  Metal. 

3.  Or  that  after  they  be  hardned  into  a  metalline 
fubftance ,  if  the  place  will  give  leave,  may  protrude 
it  felf  further  and  further  fas  the  roots  of  Vegetables 
do  in  hard  Rocks  and  old  Walls)  by  virtue  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  fleams,  piercing  from  the  root,  through  infenfi- 
ble  pores,  or  at  leaft  may  ripen  from  one  degree  of 
perfe&ion  to  another  5  as  from  Lead  to  Silver ,  and 
the  like.  For  my  felf  and  divers  other  ingenious  per- 
fons  have  obferved,  that  in  the  late  Wars,  when  many 
Caftles  and  other  old  buildings  were  difmantled  or 
demolifhed  ,  that  the  Leads  that  were  taken  from  off 
them,  would  have  fold  dearer  then  any  other  Lead  ; 
and  I  have  heard  divers  perfons  of  credit  affirm,  that  it 
would  yield  very  confiderable  quantities  of  filver , 
and  the  longer  it  had  laid,  the  more.  Which  (if  true) 
is  an  evident  argument,  that  either  by  long  lying,  the 
Lead  being  the  fofler  part ,  wafted  away  with  the 
Sun  and  Weather  ,  and  fo  left  more  of  filver  in  the 
fame  bulk  of  matter,  then  the  fame  bulk  of  Lead  con- 
tained,when  newer  and  frefher;  or  elfe  that  the  Silver 
in  the  Lead  (as  all  Lead  contains  fome  more  or  lefs) 
did  maturate  fome  part  of  the  Lead  into  its  own  more 

noble 
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noble  Nature,  or  got  increafe  from  the  beams  of  the 
Sun,  or  particle  in  the  Air,  or  both.  And  thefe  no¬ 
ble  hints  I  onely  give,  as  worthy' to  be  confidered  of, 
and  inquired  after. 

Now  we  fhall  come  to  the  other  opinion  of  the 
caufes  and  manner  of  the  generation  of  Metals,  which 
,  is  that  of  the  myftical  Authors,  learned  Chymifts,  and 

expert  Mineralifts,  which  we  fhall  handle  ful’y  and  at 
large.  And  for  order  fake,  we  may  confider  :  Firft 
the  matter  ,  of  which  they  hold  they  are  generated* 
Secondly, the  efficient  caufe  of  their  generation.  Third- 
.  ly,  the  manner  how  they  are  generated. 

i.  The  ancient  Chymical  Philofophers  held,  that 
the  matter  out  of  which  the  Metals  were  generated, 
were  Sulphur  and  Mercury ;  but  Bafilius  Valentinus , 
Paracelfus,  and  the  later  Chymifts  have  added  Salt  as 
a  third  3  which  notwithftanding  though  they  feem  to 
Inakechem  three  in  number,  and  properties,  yet  they 
.  intended  but  one  Homogeneous  fubftance  or  effence  3 
and  the  moft  of  them  joyned  Salt  with  the  Sulphur,  fo 
that  in  effect  they  held  but  two.  And  this  Sulphur 
and  Mercury  they  did  not  mean  of  thofe  that  are  vul¬ 
gar,  as  the  moft  of  their  adverfaries  have  too  grofly 
miftaken  3  and  therefore  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the 
firft  place,  to  clear  what  they  underftand  by  Sulphur, 
and  Mercury ,  and  how  thofe  two  are  firft  gene¬ 
rated.  •>/"  ^  .  "I  ,  V  f‘ 

1  Nojum.chyi r.  1.  Their  Sulphur  and  Mercury  they  variouflyde- 

Tf.3. p-309.  fcribe,  as  Sendivogius  faith:  Vrma  materia  metaflo- 
rnm>  &  principals  humidum  aeris  caliditate  mix- 
tum>  banc  Philefophi  Mer curium  nminarunt>  qui  radiis 
foils  &  lun&  gubernatur  in  mari  Pbilofopbico.  The 
firft  and  principal  matter  of  Metals  is,  the  humidity  of 

the 
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die  Air  trftxt  with  calidity  5  this  the  Philofophers  have 
named  Mercury,  which  is  governed  with  the  fayes  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  Pnilofophers  Sea.  Secunda 
eft  terra  calidnas  fteca ,  qitam  vocarunt  Sulphur.  The 
(econd  is  the  dry  calidity  of  the  Earth ,  which  they 
have  called  Sulphur.  And  again  he  faith,  Jguatuor 
elements  in  p  rim  a  operations  natura  ftiuant  per  Ar- 
shawm  naiura  in  terra  centrum  vaporem  aqua  ponde- 
rofumy  quieft  meullorum  [emen,  &  dkitur  mtrcnrim 
propter  ejus  ftuxibihtatem  ,  &  uniufcujufque  r si  con - 
\uncHonem\non  propter  cffentUm,  aJJhntUtur  Sulphuri 
propter  internum  calorem,  &  p°ft  congelationem  e(l  hu- 
nudum  radio  ale.  T  he  four  Elements  in  the  firft  ope¬ 
ration  of  Nature,  do  diftill  by  the  Archaus  (or  Work¬ 
man.)  of  Nature,  into  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  a  pon¬ 
derous  vapour  of  Water,  which  is  the  feed  of  Metals ; 
and  is  called  Mercury  ,  becaufe  of  its  fluxibility  and 
its  conjunction  with  every  thing  ,  not  becaule  of  its 
eflence  5  it  is  likened  to  Sulphur  becaufe  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  heat,  and  after  congelation  is  the  radical  moifture. 
Trevifan  defines  Sulphur  thus :  Sulphur  enim  altud 
nihil  eft ,  quam  purus  ignis  occtdtus  in  mer curio ,  qui 
Ungo  fucceffu  temporis  excitatur,  atque  movetur  mod¬ 
bus  corporum  cceleftium ,  digeritque  frigiditatem  &  hit- 
miditatem  in  mer  curio  pro  v  arte  fate  graduum  decofiio- 
nis ,  &  alterations  in  diverfas  formas  metallic  as 
For  Sulphur  is  nothing  elfe  then  pure  fire  hid  in  the 
Mercury,  which  in  long  continuance  of  time  is  exci¬ 
ted,  and  moved  by  the  motions  of  the  celeftial  bo¬ 
dies,  and  doth  digeft  the  &>ldnefs  and  humidity  in  the 
Mercury,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  degrees  ot 
decoftion  and  alteration,  into  divers  metallick  forms. 
Elfewhere  he  hath  called  Sulphur  the  mafeuline  agent 
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fire  and  air,  which  in  the  metallick  feed  doth  maturate 
and  dfgeft  the  two  feminine  paffives  of  Earth  and 
Water :  becaufe  that  heat  is  an  intrinfick  and  eflential 
part  of  the  Mercury  it  felf ;  to  wit,  the  two  more  a- 
tftive  elements  in  it,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Air  and  Fire. 
And  again,  becaufe  Sulphur  is'no  other  thing  then  the 
pure  ad  of  the  Air  and  Fire  making  hot,  digefting, 
or  decoding  the  Earth  and  Water  proportionable  to5 
it  felf,  and  Homogeneous  in  the  Mercury.  And  Geber 
faith,  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  light  and  tindure  ;  and  0- 
thers  call  it  the  moft  ripe  part  of  the  Mercury.  And 
the  ingenuous  and  candid  NoUhs  defines  it  thus :  The 
Sulphur,  with  which  Argent  vive  is  impregnated,  is 
not  the  vulgar  Sulphur  ,  but  fire  placed  in  the  Argent 
vive ,  by  which  it  is  excoded  into  a  Metal  in  the 
Mines  by  the  intervening  ofMotion. 

a.  Thefe  two  are  not  diftind ,  as  though  Mercury 
were  one  thing,  and  Sulphur  another,  as  extraneous 
bodies  one  to  another.  For  Trevifan  faith ,  Sulphur 
is  not  fomething  feparate  by  it  felf,  without  the  fub. 
ftance  of  the  Mercury,  neither  common  Sulphur  •,  o- 
therwife  the  matter  of  Metals  fhould  not  be  Homoge¬ 
neous,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  opinion  of  all  Phiio- 
fophers.  Likewife  Merienm  and  Aros  fay  :  Our  Sul¬ 
phur  is  not  vulgar  Sulphur,  but  fixt  and  not  volatile ; 
of  the  nature  of  Mercury,  and  not  of  any  other  thing 
whatfoever.  And  Trevifan  again  faith  :  Some  per- 
lons  do  judge  amifs,  that  in  the  procreation  of  Metals 
fome-  Sulphureous  matter  tk>th  intervene ;  but  it  is 
manifeft  on  thecontrary,  tnat  Sulphur  is  included  in 
his  Mercury  when  Nature  doth  operate. 

3.  Now  for  the  generation  of  their  Mercury  or 
vifcous  fatnefs,they  defcribe  it  thus :  tA, thereus  mundi 
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[piritus ,  quern animam  appellitant ,  due  element  a  aqaam  NoU.  Ph)f. 

&  terr am  inter  [e  commlttit,  atque  ex  utrifque  conjttn- 
ft  is  fpiritum  quendam  prelicit  unciucfum  ,  eumqtte  in 
centrum  tin*  dcmttit,ut  exeo  [urfum  ekvetur,  &  in 
matricem  defer  am  debitam  ,  ac  in  ea  in  argentum  vi- 
num  fulphure ,  &fale  natura  impragnatam  concogita- 
}ttr.  The  dEthereal  fpiric  which  they  call  the  foul, 
doth  commix  betwixt  themfelves  the  two  Elements, 

Water  and  Earth  j  and  of  them  both  being  conjoyn- 
ed,  doth  draw  torch  a  certain  undtuous  fpirit,  and  doth 
dimit  it  down  into  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  that  from 
thence  it  may  be  lifted  upwards,  and  be  carried  into  a 
fit  matrix,  and  in  it  may  be  concofted  into  Argent  vi¬ 
ne  impregnated  with  the  fulpfrur  and  fait  of  Nature. 

And  Sendivegiusthvs :  Set  events  najci  cx  acre  liquido  N°tum. Chym. 
•ve  l  v  tp  ere,  quern  element  a  perpetuomotu  in  vtfcera  u  !>'3'0- 
terra  (l  ill  ant ,  hunc  pefiqttam  natura  Archaus  accepit , 
per  peros  fublimat,  dr  unicuique  loco  fua  fagacltate  tri- 
Pttit ,  dr  ficlocorum  varietate ,  res  etiam  prevtniunt,  dr 
najcmwr  variat,  uande  cmm  ex  terra  centre  fub- 
limatur  vapor  tile,  tranfit  per  loca  velficcay  velcadda* 

Si  igitur  tranfit  vapor  per  loca  calida  &  puray  ubi  pin - 
gtude  fulpburis  parietibus  adhxret ,  vapor  ille  quern 
‘ Philofepbi  mer curium  Tbilefopherum  dixcrunt ,  accom- 
modat  fe  dr  jungitur  illi  pinguedini  quam  pofiea  Je- 
cum  fublimat ,  &  tunc  fit  unlfuofuas  relicls  nomine 
vaporis,  accipit  nemen  pinguedinis .  That  all  things 
do  grow  of  the  liquid  air  or  vapour,  which  the  Ele¬ 
ments  do  diftil  by  a  perpetual  motion  into  the  bowels 
of  the  Earth,  which  after  the  Archaus  (or  Workman) 
of  Nature  hath  taken,  he  doth  fublime  it  through  the 
pores,  and  doth  diftribute  to  every  place  by  hisfaga- 
citv;  and  fo  bv  the  variety  of  places,  various  things 
,  1  >  Mi  •  do 
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do  come  and  grow.  For  when  this  vapour  isfubli- 
med  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  it  paffeth  by  pla¬ 
ces  either  dne  or  hot.  It  therefore  the  vapour  pafs 
by  places  hot  and  pure,  where  the  fatnefs  of  Sulphur 
doth  cleave  to  the  walls,  that  vapour  which  the  Phi¬ 
lo  fop  ners  have  called  the  Mercury  of  Philofophers , 
it  accommodate th  it  felf,  and  is  joyned  to  that  fatnefs; 
which  afterwards  it  fublimes  with  it  felf,  and  then  it  is 
made  an  un&uous  thing,  the  name  of  vapour  bein^ 
Joft,  it  receiveth  the  name  of  fatnefs.  a 

Now  having  deferibed  their  Sulphur  and  Mercurv, 
and  how  they  are  generated,  and  how  they  differ  on¬ 
ly  in  property,  and  not  in  bomogenealefTenee,  which 
they  hold  to  be  the  matter  of  the  generation  of  metals.* 
vVe  fhall  more  diftinftly  handle  it  in  order,  and  from 

what  is  already  faid,  and  to  be  fhewed,  deduce  their 
fuller  meaning.  x 

They  make  the  matter  of  the  Minerals  threefold, 
i.  The  mod  remote  matter,  which  they  call  the  firft; 
and  this  Nollitu  doth  call  the  ./Ethereal  fpirid,  which 
doth  commix  the  two  elements  of  Water  and  Earth, 
and  draws  a  certain  mineral  fpirit  forth  of  them.  And 
Trevifan  faith  it  is  the  four  Elements.  JEtenim  ele- 
vnenta  quatuor  <eque  funt  ad  inf  or  matt  on  em  afini  <vtl  bo- 
vis  apt  a^  ac  ad  mttalla.  *  For  the  four  Elements  are 
equally  fitted  for  the  information  of  an  Afs,or  Oxe, 
as  they  arc  for^Metals.  And  Sendivogius  faith,  that 
the  Elements  do  continually  diftil  down  into  the  centre 
of  the  Earth ,  a  ponderous  vapour  or  water,  which  is 
again  fublimed  into  divers  matrixes. 

2.  The  remote  matter  they  eftablifh  to  be  this  va¬ 
pour  mixt with  the  Sulphur  that  ftuck  to  the  Walls, 
growing  into  a  middle  fubftance  like  to  fat  or  gluti¬ 
nous  water,  3.  The 
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3,  The  third  is  the  proximo,  or  next  matter  of  Me¬ 
tals,  and  that  is  this  fat  and  glutinous  (ubftance,  grow# 
more  thick,  and  may  be  that  which  before  we  have 
named  Gur :  which  Trevifan  thus  excellently  defines. 

Apprime  feiendum  materiam  primam  effe  rem  ipfam  , 
in  quam  immediate  fpecifica  forma  inircducitnr  ,  uti 
prim  a  h  ({minis,  materia  ,  eft  utrumque  viri'femen  &  '  \ 

mdieris .  Firft  of  all  we  are  to  know,  that  the  firft 
matter  ( to  wit  of  Metals )  is  that  very  thing ,  into 
which  immediately  the  fpecifick  form  is  introduced, 
as  the  firft  matter  of  a  man,  is  both  the  feed  of  the  man 
and  woman.  And  this  is  it  they  call  their  metallick 
feed,  in  the  neareft  power  3  for  after  it  be  conceived 
and  brought  to  this,  it  cannot  then  be  changed  into 
any  thing,  but  into  fome  kind  of  Mineral.  From  all 
which,  we  may  note  thefe  things.  . 

'  1.  That  thefperm  of  Metals  (to  wit  in  its  firft  pro¬ 
duction.)  is  not  different  from  thefperm  ofothcr  things, 
to  wit,  an  humid  vapour. 

2.  This  metallick  feed  is  not  like  the  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  feed,  eafily  to  be  known  or  had  ;  for  they  fay 

of  it  :  Semen  miner  ale  'ueimetdlorum  ere  at  natnra  in  No.ium.ctiym 

vifeeribus  terra ,  propter ea  non  creditur  tale  femen  effe  Tr^T*3l9* 

in  rerum  natura ,  qda  invifibile  eft*  Nature  doth 

create  the  mineral  or  metallick  feed  in  the  bovyels  of 

the  Earth,  therefore  it  is  not  believed  that  there  is  ' 

lucha  feed  in  the  Nature  of  things,  becaufe  it  is  invi* 

fible.  And  again  ,  The  Mineral  feed  is  known  of  the 

Philofophers.  And  laftly  :  Semen  autem  metallorum 

filii  iantttm  dottrina  novtrunt *  But  the  Sons  of  Art 

have  onely  known  the  feed  of  Metals. 

3.  This  metallick  feed  is  but  one,  and  not  divers  §  ib  ti,4.p  315. 
ferfc  he  witneffeth  ,  Sunt  qui  opinsntur,  Saturnum 

habere 

x.  -  .  A  - 
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diud  fewen  ,  qucque  aliud:  &  fic  confc- 

% fUGSHr  met  add  reliqua  ,  fed  v ana  fwt  ifia,  nnicum 
Unwin  eft  Jem  fa  j  idem  fa  Saturno ,  quod  in  Auro  inve- 
nitur,  idemin  Luna ,  /»  Id  arte.  There  are  thofc 

that  imagine  that  Saturn  hath  one  fort  of  feed,  and 
Gold  another  5  and  fo  confequently  the  reft  of  the 
Metals:  but  thefe  are  vain,  there  is  onely  one  feed, 
the  fame  in  Saturn  that  is  found  ira  Gold  ,  the  fame  in 
£iucid«.0fthc  ^unatMi  is  in  Mars.  And  Safilius  Valentinus  ,  far 
ligates, pi  17.  more  fully,  faith  thus 5  Therefore  obferve  and  take 
notice,  that  all  Metals  and  Minerals  have  onely  one 
root,  from  which  generally  their  defeent  is  y  he  that 
knoweth  that  rightly,  needs  not  to  deftroy  Metals  to 
extract  the  fpirit  from  one,  the  fulphur  froma  fecond, 
and  the  fait  from  a  third.  For  there  is  a  nearer  place 
yet,  ia  which  thefe  three,  Spirit,  Soul,  fcnd  Body,  lie 
hid  in  one  thing  ,  well  known,  aiid'may  with  great 
praife  be  gotten.  He  that  knoweth  exatftly  this  gol¬ 
den  feed,  or  this  magnet,  andfearcheth  throughly  in¬ 
to  its  properties,  he  hath  then  the  true  root  of  life,  and 
may  attain  unto  that  his  heart  longeth  for.  Where¬ 
fore  I  intreat  all  true  lovers  ot  Mineral  Science,  and 
Sonsof  Arc,  diligently  to  inquire  after  this  merallick 
feed  or  root,  and  be  affured  that  it  is  not  an  idle  chi- 
mar  a  or  dream,  but  a  real  and  certain  truth'.1 

—  t  %  .  ^  » 

Sometimes  (and  perhaps  not  untruly  )  they  affirm 
the  Metals  to  be  generated  of  the  element  of  Water  5 
as  Helmonty  who  proves  not  onely  that  metallick  bo¬ 
dies,  but  alfo  all  other  Concretes  to  have  their  rife 
from  thence,  and  demonftrateth  the  immutability  of 
elemental  Water ,  as  well  as  of  the  homogeneous 
Prog.ym.Mc-_  Mercury  of  Metals :  Who  faith  ,  Eftque  ided  in  ipfo 
teor.p.70.  Mer  curio ,  front  fa  dementis  ,  ratio  propinqua  inde- 

*  s  '  ftrufli* 


ftraftibilitatis.  There  is  therefore  in  Mercury  it  felf 
("meaning  merallick  Mercury  3  as  in  the  Elements  3 
the  neareft  caufe  or  reafonofindeftru&ibility;  And 
that  Metals  were  generated  forth  of  the  Element  of 
Water,  I  find  Plato  holding  that  opinion,  who  faith  , 
Aqu& genera  duo  fant  pracipua,  untim  humidumu^h  ' 
alterum  fuftle  There  are  two  chief  forts  of 

Water,  onemoift,  the  other  fufile,  or  to  be  poured 
forth.  And  a  'little  after,  he  fpeaketh  thus  of  the 
Water  he  calieth  fufile  :  Ex  his  'were  qua*  aquas  fu fi¬ 
les  appellavimus^  quod  ex  tenuifiimis  leviffimifque  fit 
denfepmum>  uniforme,  ( plendidum ,  fiavumque,  pretjo- 
ftpma  res  eft)  aurum  flereftens  per  petram  compaffum 
eft .  But  of  thefe  waters  which  we  call  fufile  ,  (or  to 
be  melted)  gold  flowering  through  the  Rock  is  com¬ 
pared,  becaufe  it  is  made  of  mod  tenuious,  mod  foft 
(or  tender)  things,  mod  denfe,  uniform,  fplcndent, 
yellow,  and  is  a  mod  pretious  thing.  The  reft  may 
befeen  more  fully  in  the  place  quoted.  And  that  Pa- 
racelfus  was  of  opinion  that  Metals  had  for  their  ma¬ 
terial  caufe  Water,  is  manifeft  5  for  he  faith ,  sic  er¬ 
go  mirabili  confilio  Bern  conftituit ,  ut  prima  materia 
natura  ejfet  aqua ,  mollis,  lev  is ,  potabilis  :  &  tamen 
f&lut  ft?  fruit  us  ip  fins  efl  dtirusyut  methllaftapides ,  qui- 
b us  nihil  dur ins  eft .  So  therefore  God  hath  ordered 
by  a  wonderful  counfel,  that  thefirft  matter  of  Ma¬ 
ture  fhould  be  Water,  foft,  gentle,  potable.  And 
notwithftanding  the  off-fpring  or  fruit  of  it  is  hard  5 
as  Metals,  Stones,  ehen  which  nothing  is  more  hard. 

And  that  Water  was  the  matter  out  of  which  Me¬ 
tals  and  all  other  mixt  bodies  were  framed s  feems  not 
altogether  difliked  by  that  honourable  and  learned 
perfon  Mr.  Boyle ,  who  faith  •  Yet  thus  much  1  fball 

tell 
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t  .  telS  you  at  prcfcnt,  that  you  need  not  fear  myrejed- 
iag  this  opinion  for  its  novelty  ;  fince,  however  the 
■BdtnwiUm  may  in  complement  to  their  Maher,  pre¬ 
tend  it  to  be  a  new  difeovery  $  yet  though  the  Argu- 
.  meats  be  foi  the  tnoft  part  his,  the  opinion  it  felf  is  ve¬ 
ry  ancient,  as  there  he  further  proveth  at  large:  to 
which  for  brevity  fake,  1  remit  the  Reader.  - 
But  no  Author  (in  my  judgment)  hath  more  fully, 
plainly,  and  truly  described  elite  matter,  manner,  and 
order  of  the  generation  of  Minerals,  then  that  learned 
and  moft  experienced  Cbymift  Htlmom  hath  done  •, 
and  therefore  we  iliall  give  you  his  opinion  at  full  ’ 
though  fome  part  of  it  hath  been  recited  before  • 
Mjgn.opon.  Who  faith  :  ‘  Non  raro  mmpe  contingit,  quod  metalla- 

ritts  in  jodinis ,  jaxa  diffrlngens ,  dchifcat  paries  & 
Q'rimam  dtt,  unde  tantillum  aqua,  (ubalbida  virefeen- 
c  its,  manavit,  quod  mox  concrevitinfar  faponis  liqui- 
L  di  (Bur  toco)  mutatoque  deieceps  p  adore  fubviridi 
‘  ftavefcii,  vel  albefcit,  vel  jaturatius  viridejeit.  The 
Bnglijh  of  it  you  have  before.  And  from  thence  he 
draweth  thefe  conclufions.  c  Sic  enim  vifum  eft ,  quod 
‘  alias  int us  abfque  faxi  vulture  ft.  Sduiafnccns  illt 
c  interne  efv.ieme  perfiJtur.  Eft  ergoprima  femints 
c  metallic!  vita ,  in  condo,  five  promptuarie  loci,  bemini 

•  plane  incognita.  Bo  tibi  femen  in  lucem,  liquor e  vc- 
'fiitum pr  edit,  <&  Gas  incoepit  fulpbur  aqua  inquin  are, 

vitaiji  femints  media ,  ultima  veto  .cum  jam  indurc - 
( fit.  So  that  it  feemeth,  it  is  made  otherwife  with- 
‘  in,  without  the  breach  (or  wound)  of  the  (tone,  Be- 
c  caufe  that  juice,  or  liquor,  is  perfeded  by  an  intcr- 

*  nil  efficient.  Therefore  the  firft  life  of  the  metal- 
c  lick  feed  is  in  the  cup,  hole,  or  little  cellar  of  the 
s  place,  altogether  unknown  unto  man.  But  when 

‘  the 
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c  the  feed  doth  appear  unto  light  inverted,  or  cloathed, 
c  with  the  liquor,  and  the  Gas  hath  begun  to  ftain,  or 
c  corrupt  the  fulphur  of  the  Water ,  it  is  the  middle 
c  life  of  the  feed  *  but  is  the  laft  life  when  it  begmneth 
c  to  harden  To  this  we  fhall  onely  add  the  opini¬ 
on  of  the  Author  of  the  Arc*  A?cani  truficUMmi  4-  TheatrXh^ 
pert*  who  faith  thus.  Which,  becaufe  it  is  large  ,  I  v 01.6,^305. 
fhall  onely  give  in  Englt)h.  "Therefore  it  is  to  be 
4  known, that  Nature  hath  her  paflages  and  veins  in  the 
c  Barth,  which  doth  diftil  VVaters,  fait,  clear  and  tur- 
4  bulenc.  For  it  is  always  obferved  by  fight,  that  in 

<  the  Pits,  or  Groves  of  Metals,  fharp  and  falc  Waters 
4  do  dirt U  down.  While  therefore  thofe  waters  do 

fall  downwards,  (  for  ail  heavy  things  are  carried 
c  downwards)  there  are  fulphureous  vapours  alee  nd- 
c  ing  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth*  that  do  meet  them* 
c  Therefore  if  the  waters  be  fakin'!,  pure  and  clear  , 
c  and  the  fulphureous  vapours  pure  alfo  ;  and  that  they 
c  embrace  one  another  in  their  meeting  ,  then  a  pure 
c  Metal  is  generated  ,  but  in  defed  of  purity, an  impure 
c  Metal  1  in  elaborating  of  which.  Nature  fpreadeth 
£  near,  or  about  a  thoufand  years ,  before  that  fhe  can 
c  brill0"  it  to  perfection  s  which  cometh  to  pafs  either 
4  by  reafon  of  the  impurity  of  the  fait  Mercurial 
c  waters,  or  of  the  impure  fulphureous  vapours.  When 
1  thefetwodo  embrace  one  another,  fhut  up  clofein 
*  the  rocky  places  ,  then  of  them  amoift ,  thick,  fat 
c  vapour  doth  arife  by  the  operation  of  natural 

<  heat ,  which  taketh  its  feat  where  the  air  cannot 
c  come  (for  elfe  it  would  fly  away)  of  which  vapour 
cthen  a  mucilaginous  and  unCtuous  matter  is  made , 
c  which  is  white  like  Butter  >  which  Mathefm  doth 

c  caller,  which  may  be  darn’d  like  Butter,  which 

NT  I 
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c  t  (faith  this  Authour)  can  alfo  fhew  in  my  hand,  a- 
€  bove  the  Earthy  and  forth  of  the  Earth.  The  La- 
1  bourers  in  the  Groves  do  often  find  this  matter 
c  which  is  called  Gar  $  but  of  it  nothing  can  be  prepa- 
c  red,  becaufe  it  is  not  known  what  was  the  intention 
c  of  Nature  in  that  place  ;  for  a  Marchafite,  aswelUs 
‘  a  Metal,  might  equally  have  been  made  ofit. 

2.  In  the  next  place  we  come  to  the  efficient  caufe 
of  their  generation  5  which  Arifiotle  and  his  followers 
have  made  external,  fome  of  them  hot ,  and  fome  of 
them  cold,  and  fome  both  •,  vainly  holding  that  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufe  in  natural  generations,  did  not  enter  the 
compound,  being  feduced  (as  is  moft  probable )  by  the 
limilitudes  taken  partly  from  artificial  and  manual 
operations,  as  the  Painter,  or  Statuary  ,  being  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  of  the  Pifture  or  Statue,  were  external  and 
leparate  from  them,  after  they  were  wrought  and  fi¬ 
nished  :  Not  confidering  that  thefe,  and  the  like,  make 
no  alteration  intrinfecally  in  the  compound,  butone- 
ly  are  converfant  about  the  figuring,  and  altering  the 
dimenfions  of  quantity  :  partly  from  humane,  ani¬ 
mal,  and  vegetative  generations,  wherein  they  con¬ 
ceive  the  male  and  female  to  be  efficient  caufes  of  ge¬ 
neration,  and  fo  to  be  external  and  feparate  from  the 
thing  generated.  Which  is  merely  falfe,  for  the  male 
and  female  are  but  inftrumental,  or  artificial  caufes 
of  moving  and  ejaculating  the  feeds  into  the  due  ma¬ 
trix  :  which  feeds  being  joyned  together ,  become 
agent,  and  patient  (being  excited  by  the  heat  of  the 
matrix ,  as  an  adjuvant  caufe  )  and  the  intrinfecal 
efficient  caufe  is  contained  in  them,  which  we  call  the 
AycImm^  or  feminal  lit*  that  doth  form  and  organize 
the  body,  according  to  the  fpecies  from  whence  it 
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ms  derived,  if  the  matrix  be  proper,  and  of  due  kind 
for  ic  And  the  male  and  female  in  this  do  no  more 
then  the  husbandman  that  ploweth  and  tilleth  the 
earth,  and  then  cafteth  in  the  feed,  (onely  Nature 
hath  prepared  and  provided  ieed  tncrinlecally  in  the 
male  and  females,  which  the  husbandman  muft  nave 
elfewhere  provided  by  Nature  for  him  ab  extra  )  be- 
ina  no  lmrinfecal,  or  efficient  caufe  of  its  generation 
or°arowth  5  but  onely  that  particle  ot  vital  air  or  *t  ter 
within  it.  Which  being  the  Faber  or  Areh<eM  and 
excited  with  the  hot  and  moift  vapours  in  the  Earth, 
or  matrix,  doth  produce  itslike  ;  or  as  the  Holy  W  nr 
words  it,  gives  to  every  feed  us  own  body. 

But  to  come  to  the  true  efficient  caufe  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  Metals  ( though  what  hath  been  .aid  might 
fuffice)  the  fubftance  feems  to  be  this.  1  hat  the  Solar 
particles,  celeftial  fpiric,  or  internal  and  tncombu  ftt- 
b!e  Sulphur  (which  is  the  true  fire  of  Nature)  hid  in 
the  vifeous  matter  or  mercury,  andexated  ad 
ftirred  up  by  the  motion  of  the  celeftial  touics , 
central  fun,  or  fubterraneous  fire  or  heat  (  which  we 
(hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine,  but  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  Reader)  doth  generate,  per- 
fetf  and  ripen  Metals-,  asmoft  ol  what  hath  been 
laid  before,  doth  Sufficiently  teftifie.  And  all  do  con  - 
fent  that  Sulphur  is  the  efficient  caufe,  or  father,  and 
Mercury  the  paffive  or  mother  of  all  Metals. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  their  generations, there  hat 
been  fo  much  related  in  the  paffages  of  this  Chapter 
that  we  fhali  but  onely  add  this  feort  collection.  Tha. 
the  Water  being  {harp  and  falt,and  falling  down  in 
fubterraneous  caverns  and  paffages  of  the  Earth  dot. 
meet  with  the'  dtie,  fulphureous^and  warm  fteams 
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that  rife  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  Earth,  do  jovn 
together,  and  fo  becomes  unctuous  and  fat ,  which 
letlmg  in  clofe  holes,  and  cavities  of  Rocks  where  the 
air  cannot  enter,  as  in  a  clofe  womb,  is  in  length  of 
time  thickned  into  afoft  fubftance,  which  they  call 
Gnr  ;  and  after  by  the  warmth  of  the  place,  or  womb, 
and  its  own  internal  fire,  fulphur,  or  heat,  is  concofted 
into  a  metallick  body,  pure  or  impure,  according  as 
the  (teams  were,  when  they  joyned  together,  and  the 
place  in  which  they  are  generated. 


Chap.  V. 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  the  diVifion  of  Fo  files,  their 
definitions ,  or  defcriptions,and  number. 

THe  reafon  why  I  begin  here  with  the  divifions 
©t  bolides,  is,  becaufe  I  mean  not  to  determine 
but  to  propofe ,  and  the  things  being  yet  fo  far  from 
being  certainly  known,  that  I  dare  but  Sceptically 

trea  t  of  them,  and  recite  what  the  opinions  of  Authors 
are  in  thefe  particulars. 

1.  And  firft.  That  things  may  be  plain  to  the  Rea- 
dety  as  far  as  vve  are  able  to  lay  them  open,  by  things 
digged  forth  of  the  Earth,  commonly  called  Fofiilia 
we  underftand  all  elementared.,  and  perfectly  mixt 
bodies,  growing,  found,  and  had  either' in  the  bowels 
of  the  Earth  ,  or  tn  the  fuperficial  parts  thereof. 
Drought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfes  by  any  means 

maT'veo-eMbl1  ert^y  not  '“tending  fubterraneous  ani- 
mal,  vegetables,  nor  any  of  their  parts.  Which  are 

•  ■  fo 
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fo  varioufly  divided  by  Authors ,  that  a  man  cannot 
well  tell  which  of  them  to  pitch  upon,  as  the  moft  per- 
fe&,  but  (ome  of  the  chief  of  them  we  fhall  here  recite, 
and  leave  the  cenfure  to  others. 

And  fir  ft  the  learned  Wormius  doth  thus  define 
Foffiles.  Eft  mem  foftile ,  cor  put  perfetfe  mixtumin - 
anlmatum,  vita  expert,  p(  cult  art  forma,  &  vtrtute  fe- 
minaria  ii  dec  in  prima  creatlone  dotatum,  ttt  fibi  fimile 
proercare ,  fuamque  fpeciem  prepare  pofiit.  But  a 
Foffile  is  a  body  perfe&ly  mixt, inanimate,  void  of  life, 
endowed  with  a  peculiar  form,  and  feminary  virtue  of 
God  in  the  firft  creation ,  that  it  might  procreate  a 
like  to  it  felfa  and  might  propagate  its  fpecies.  And 
after  doth  divide  them  into  three  forts,  i .  Into  mid¬ 
dle  Minerals  5  which  have  a  middle  nature,  as  it  were 
betwixt  (tones  and  Metals  j  and  of  thefe  he  maketh 
four  forts,  i.  Earths.  2.  Salts. .  3.  Sulphurs. 
4.  Bitumens.  2.  Into  (tones ,  of  which  he  maketh 
two  forts.  1.  Stones  lefs  precious.  2.  Stones  pre¬ 
cious.  3.  Into  Metals,  by  which  ( he  faith)  he  un- 
derftands  metallick  bodies,  meaning  as  well  the  MeJ 
tals  properly  (o  called,  as  alfo  thofe  bodies  that  are 
of  kin  or  nearnefs  to  the  Metals,  Which  I  confefs  to 
me  feemeth  as  comprehenfive  a  divifion  of  Foffiles  as 
any  other  Author  that  I  have  read. 

Secondly,  Euceliu*  divides  them  all  but  into  two* 
forts,  that  is  to  fay,  1.  Into  the  greater  Minerals, 
which  have  their  original  from  Sulphur  and  Mercury, 
and  that  thefe  are  all  duftible  andliquable.  2.  Into 
the  middle  Minerals,  or  remote,  which  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  metallick  bodies,  as  thofe  that  draw  their  origi¬ 
nal  from  a  very  weak  Mercury  and  Sulphur,  or  thofe 
that  confift  of  argent  %>ivey  or  fulphur  alone,  as  fub- 

ventaneous 
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ventaneous  eggs,  or  a  Mole.  This  divifion  i  leave  as 
but  defective,  and  to  be  eenfured  by  others. 

3.  I  cannot  now  but  mention  the  Jefuit  Cafiusy  who 
writ  a  huge  Volume  of  Minerals,  but  grounded  upon 
very  little  experience  ;  in  which  notwithftandiug  a 
curious  fanfie  may  find  many  nice  and  fpeculative 
queftions  handled,  and  according  to  his  nohonsre- 
folved.  It  being  the  cuftom  of  thofe  kind  of  men 
to  fecm  ignorant  of  nothing,  when  indeed  experimen¬ 
tally  they  fcarce  know  any  thing.  He  rdateth  that 
Afuicen  quoted  by  Albert  us ,  AgricoU,  and  others,  do 
divide  Folfiles  into  four  kinds  5  as  Stone s,  Metals,  Sul¬ 
phurs,  and  Salts.  And  others  likewifeinto  four,  to 
wit,  remarkable  Earths,  concrete  Juices,  Stone s,  and 
Metals.  Thefe  and  other  divifions  he  flheweth,  and 
feemeth  to  approve  of  them  all,  in  thefe  words.  ‘  I  fay 
c  that  the  before-alledged  divifions  are  ail  ufeful ,  for 
ethey  fitly  enough  do  diftribute  the  whole  into  its 
5  parts, which  is  the  office  of  a  good  divifion.  Therefore 
*  Fallopius  and  Raynandus  do  rightly  commend  the  di- 
c  vifions  of  Ariftoile^  Jheophrafius ,  Galen ,  4vicen>  and 
€  Albertus  5  and  that  the  faid  Fallopius  doth  rightly 
c  prefer  the  fourfold  divifion  of  AgricoU ,  into  Earths, 
c  Juices,  Stones,  and  Metals,  as  more  clear  then  the 
reft.  And  afterwards  he  forth  of  Agricola ,  doth  enu¬ 
merate  fix  forts ;  which,  with  the  reft,  I  commend  to 
be  confidered  of. 

4.  The  Author  of  the  Aureus  Trad  Ve  Lapide  Phi - 
lofopbico,  divides  them  into  four  forts,  to  wit,  Stones, 
amongft  which  the  matter  of  every  kind,  and  Earths 
areunderftood  Salts  of  all  forts,  the  middle  Minerals, 
and  Metals. 

5.  Laftly,  I  fhallonely  add  the  divifion u(ed  by 

;t  '  7 'revifafi, 


Trevifdn.  not  fo  much  regarding  the  exa&nefs ,  as  Ep'ift.ad  TUj 
ufefulnefs,  which  he  maketh  four- fold.  c  The  firft  uVon‘ 
c  he  calls  of  the  firft  impofition ,  which  are  vulgar  and 
common  Stones,  in  which  there  is  a  bare -compaction 
‘  of  the  Elements.  2.  The  fecond  are  the  media  tai- 


c  neralid ,  or  leffer  Minerals,  as  Salts,  Atoms,  Tackles, 

• £  Auripigments,  Vitriols, Sulphurs,  &c.  3.  The  third 
are  the  metallick  bodies,  or  mineraliamd)sra.  4.  Of 
the  fourth  fort  are  gems ,  and  precious  (tones. 

No  vv  for  the  definitions  and  defcription  of  what  a 
Metal  is,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  Foffiles  and  com¬ 
pound  bodies,  we  find  the  Authors  as  different  in  their 
opinions  •,  and  therefore  the  moft  learned  and  expert 
in  Mineral  knowledge,  have  for  the  moft  part  omitr 
ted  it,  as  too  nice  a  difficulty  and  fruitless Specula¬ 
tion,  as  Paracelfus,  who  giveth  this  3  and  yet  howe¬ 
ver,  thought  of  it  as  good  and  trueasthebeftof  them; 
who  faith,  c  He  that  goeth  about  to  know  what  Me- 
c  tals  are,  and  from  whence  they  arife ;  mud  under- 
c  Hand,  that  our  Metals  are  no  other  thing  ,  then  the 
c  beft  part  and  fpirit  of  common  ftones,  that  is  to  fay, 
‘  pitch,  greafe,  fatnefs,  oyl,  and  ftone.  For  fo  hardly 
f  are  the  things  of  Nature  to  be  known  ,  that  they  are 

*  more  eafily  to  be  known  by  fimilitudes  then  Logical 

*  definitions. 

This  definition  is  given  by  an  Ariftotelian  thus  : 
g  Mewllum  e/l  corpus  pe>feffe  mix  turn,  dr  inanhna- 
c  turn ,  ex  fulphure  dr  nrgcmo  vivo,  mixiisdrtempe- 
cr  at  is  in  i  err  seven  is,  nattrn .  A  Metal  is  a  perfect 
c  mixt  body,  and  inanimate,  arifing  from  fulphur  and 
c  argent  vive,  mixed  and  tempered  in  the  veins  of  the 
c  Earth.  And  firft  he  thinks  the  definition  to  be 
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5  geirtss  he  makes  <-or/w,becaufe  a  Metal  doth  conflfl 
of  three  dimetffions:  and  the  difference  he  makes 

.*1  *s  ealled a  body  perfectly  mixr,  to 
difference  it  from  meteors ;  becaufe  there  is  not  fo 
"  light  a  concourfe  of  the  Elements  in  Metals  as  in 
Meteors.  2.  It  is  called  inanimate,  to  difference  it 
‘  from  animate  things,  as  Plants  and  Animals.  3  The 
matter  of  Metals  isfetdowhro  be  fulphur  and  ar¬ 
gent  vivc,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  Metals.  A  nd 
|  when  they  are  faidto  grow  of  fulphur  and  ardent 
vive  mixt  and  tempered  together  in  the  veins  of  the 
Earth,  by  which  the  efficient  caufe ,  and  place  or 

matrix  of  generation  is  fignified.  . 

‘  Wormius  gives  this  modeft  definition  ofa  Metal 
Meullum  eft  corpus  perfette  miftum,  non  vivens  led 
\  jventt  amulum,  a  Dee  in  venis  crea.um ,  r*  U  fa 
jubtilijfima ,  (y  halitibus  pmguibus  ex  terra  (jr  aqua 
‘Per  cdorem  mi  ft  is,  ut  inde  fulphurtum  &  mercurtalc 
Jetnen  f.at,  ex  quo  met  alia  verier  art  peftunt :  qua  ac- 
‘  cedeme  falino  fmc  'tf  'to  cenerefcunt ,  &  incrementa 
*  capiunt,  donee  fur  a  ,  &perfec7a  reddantur ,  ignefu- 
c  uclue  longum  &  latum  duZlibilia.  A  Me- 

tal  is  a  perfect  mixt  body,  not  living  ,  emulating 
life ,  created  of  God  in  the  veins,  of  a  moft  fubtile 
earth,  and  fleams  being  fat,  from  the  earth,  and  wa¬ 
ter,  mixed  by  heat,  that  from  thence  a  fulphureous 
and  mercurial  feed  may  be  made  >  from  whence 
c  Metals  may  be  generated:  which  do  joyn  together 
and  taxe  increafe,  by  a  faline  principle  c o m i n cT  to 

C  rLemi  Uclil  they  be  made  Pure  and  perfedl, being0 fu- 
able  by  fire,  and  by  force  to  be  drawn  into  length 
and  bredth.  h 

3. ‘  Schroderus  gives  this  defeription :  Met  alia  funt 

corpora 
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'•cwvo*A  dura,  daft  tit  a  eX  fucco  f aline  fine  Mercurtovi  £  am 

•  TrltZrZ in  terra  coagulate.  Metals  are  hard  bo-  Mi. 
i  S  fobc  drawn  (or  duftible )  coagulated  of  a  fahne 

or  Mercury  ,  by  the  force  of  fulphur,  in  the 

‘  “he're  might  be  man,  more  *£>*«*£ 
prion,  given  of 

S^Cr^WofLrningU 

Srrcd  up  to  a  fatter  hrarch 

tion  three  particulars  that  my  bThat  jfwe  take  a  Me. 

ny  and  the  like.  MeIai  ft,, a],  to  be,  a  perfect 

^S^^ralb^b^e,*^ 

^•^Tndl^the'fp Saf  difference  of  a  Metal  from  all 

Sher  Minerals  to'be  its  abiding  the 
fe,  or  of  its  own  nature,  wichouccomrm^  ^ 

other,  toenu  f  l  ft  be  none  of  them,  nor 

force.  Then  quicKuivcr  a$  Alimony, 

•  thofethat  are  accounted  femi-  ’which  of  them- 

Bifmuth,  or  fin-glafs,  and  h  with  the 

felves  will  not  extend  under  the  hammer 
eommixion  of  feme  othe rs  m  1  cafB  do  rt  Joj  th  y 

make  a  femi-metal  to  be  a  perfeS  w?x  t>ocy ,  ^ 
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ftant,  fufible  not  duftible  per  fe  ,  compounded  of  a 
lefs  perfedt  Mercury  and  Sulphur  then  the  former 
Its  difference  from  other  Minerals,  to  be  its  metallick 
colour,  and  fufion ;  and  from  a  Metal,  that  it  will 
not  (  without  mixture  of  fome  other)  extend  under 
the  hammer,  but  proves  brittle  and  frangible. 

3.  But  if  a  metallick  body  be  taken  in  the  largeft 
fenfe,  then  it  fotnetimes  comprehends  not  onely  thofe 
that  are  malleable  per  fe ,  but  thofe  called  femi-me- 
tals,  that  will  not  extend  under  the  hammer  without 
commixtion  of  fome  other,  and  thofe  other  Minerals 
that  fome  Authors  call  CachimU  &  MarchaCtt s  •  nf 

all  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  here¬ 
after.  ;  r  :; 

In  the  next  place  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  number 
of  the  Metals,  which  commonly  are  accounted  feven 
according  to  the  number  of  the  feven  Planets,  which 
we  fhall  let  pafs,  as  a  thing  aflumed  by  Analogy  and 
fimilitude ,  more  then  by  certainty  and  truth ;  but 
becaufethey  have  been  rnoft  anciently  and  commonly 
known  more  then  others,  they  have  got  that  repute 

and  efteem  ,  which  we  fhall  not  labour  to  take  from 
them. 

Concerning  this  point  we  may  take  the  judgment 
oi  Paracelfus ,  in  Read  of  all ;  whofe  experience  in 
Mineral  knowledge  was  inferiour  to  none  5  who  faith: 
Butunderftand  further  of  the  generation  of  Metals, 

^  that  there  is  a  great  number,  and  a  diverfe  variety  of 
( mem.  For  a  Metal  is  that  which  the  fire  can  tame 
f  ana  ^,e  Workman  frame  an  inftrumentof;  of  which 
,  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin.  For 
,  l“eIe  are  accounted  Metals  of  all  men.  But  fur- 
„  thermore,  alfo  there  are  certain  other  Metals,  which 

‘are 

•* 
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are  not  accounted  Metals,  either  in  the  Writings  or 
Philofophy  of  the  Ancients,  or  by  the  vulgar  .  and 
notwithftanding  they  are  Metals.  Hitherto  doth  be- 
:  Inna-  Zink,  Cebak,  which  are  tamed,  and  forged  or 
:  damped  by  force  of  the  fire ;  as  alfo  certain  Granata 

■  rfo  ufed  to  be  called)  of  which  there  arc  many  kinds, 

■  and  thefe  are  Metals.  But  there  are  many  others 
‘  befides  thefe,  that  are  not  yet  known  untome:  as 
c  are  many  differences  in  Marchafites,  in  Btjtnit!  s,  in 
c  other  Cachimia  ,  which  yield  Metals,  but  not  yet 
‘  known  or  difeovered.  For  the  chief  Metals  are  one- 
« ly  known,  that  are  more  ready,  and  commodious  for 
cufe,  as  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  Lead. 

‘  The  reft  are  for  the  moft  part  neglected  throng  a 
‘certain  flothfuinefs ;  neither  is  there  much  care  ta- 
‘ken  about  their  properties.  For  neither  the  Srnitn, 

‘nor  Artift  that  worketh  in  Iron,  or  Tin,  or  Copper, 

« regardeth  them :  and  yet  they  are  Metals  for  other 
«  Artificers  not  yet  fprung  up ;  for  none  labours  to 

‘learn  except  by  oneway  and  one  Art.  And  a  little 
‘  after  he  faith:  But  this  Chapter  of  Metals  doth  teach  ibidr- 

s  that  there  are  fix  Metals  in  number  known  unto  me , 

«  which  alfo  I  have  reckoned  above :  to  which  yet  a 
‘  few  more  are  to  be  added,  to  wit,  three  or  four,  alio 
«  known  unto  me  ;  whofe  number  and  (pectes  do 
«  hereafter  follow.  But  it  is  of  likelihood  to  me,  that- 
c  vet  a  great  number  of  them  remains  behind  un- 
‘  known.  For  by  the  probation  or  eflaying  of  Me* 
c  tals ,  manifold  trials  or  eflays  do  offer  themfelves, 

‘  which  are  of  a  metallick  nature,  that  is  they  are  ve- 
« rily  eftimated  according  to  the  nature  of  the!. known) 

« Metals,  but  notwithftanding  they  do  not  altogether 
c  agree  with  it;  that  from  hence  I  conjecture  that  there 
°  O  a  *  remains 
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‘  remains  a  great  number  of  Metals  undifcovered.  For 
‘  every  Mineral  may  be  rightly  known  and  difcerned,if 
‘it  be  tried  or  tefted,  by  a  juft  proof  or  examination. 
‘  And  to  this  purpofe  Georgius  Agricola  tells  us,  That 
‘  he  would  (hew  them  acertain  kind  of  Mineral’,  which 
‘  was  in  the  number  of  the  Metals,  but  (as  it  feemed 
‘  to  him  )  unknown  to  the  Ancients ,  which  the  Ger- 
‘  mans  called  Bifmutb.  And  thereupon  they  reply , 
‘  Therefore  according  to  thy  opinion,  there  are  more 

*  £hen  the  vulgarly  and  commonly  known  feven  Me- 
c  .'^0  w“ich  he  replies :  I  judge  there  are  more, 

‘  for  this  which  even  now  I  told  you  our  Countrey- 
‘  men  Bifmuth ,  you  cannot  rightly  fay  it  is  either 

‘white  Lead  (that  is  Tin)  nor  black  Lead  (that is, 
‘  that  Lead  which  is  commonly  called  foj  but  differs 

from  them  both,  and  is  a  third  kind.  And  again  he 
‘  tells  us ;  That  there  are  faid  to  be  fix  Metals  in  num- 
‘  ber,  diftina  in  kind,  to  wit,Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Cop- 
‘  per,  Lead,  Tin  ;  but  that  indeed  and  truth  there 
£  are  more.  And  that  alfo  Quickfil  ver  is  a  Metal,  and 

*  that  which  the  Germans  call  Bifmuth.  Therefore  (he 
‘  faith)  that  Ammonlus  had  written  well,  that  there 
‘  are  many  fpecies  of  Metals  to  us  unknown. 


C  H  A  y. 
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Chap*  VI* 

Of  the  ftgns  ^nd  difeovery  of  Mines  and  Ores 5 
both  in  general  and  in  particular . 


NOw  we  (hall relate  the  figns  of  Minesand  Ores, 
as  we  could  promifeuoufly  gather  them  from 
the  beft  Authors  we  have,  or  could  meet  withal  •,  and 
add  fome  few  of  our  own  experience,  and  obfervation. 

And  firft  take  thefe  from  Ctfius ,  who  tells  us  thus :  Min?oi  u  c. 
That  they  are  either  found  forth  by  chance,  or  by  Art  7 

j .  c  Sometimes  Mines  are  found  forth,  without  the 
c  induftry  of  men  as  when  torrents  and  great  floods 
c  do  make  them  bare,  ashapned  at  the  Silver  Mines  at 


c  Frtbcrg. 

2.  c  By  eradicating  the  Trees  that  grew  over  the 

veins  of  the  Ore,  by  the  force  of  winds. 

3.  c  By  the  falling  out  of  ftoftes  forth  of  the  Moun-* 
c  tains,  by  the  force  of  large  Showers,  Earthquakes, 
c  Thunderbolt  and  Lightning,  the  rowling  down  of 

c  Snow,  or  the  force  of  winds.  . 

4.  c  By  plowing>  or  accidental  digging  ,  as  Gold 
l  was  found  in  Galtcia,  as  tfuftin  reporteth. 

5.  c  By  the  burning  of  Woods,  ashapnedin  Spafaj 
( in  (hewing  Silver  Mines ,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 

‘writeth.  /  •  .  : 

6.  c  Laftly,  Any  other  force  may  difeover  Ores, 
‘  as  the  hoof  of  a  Horfe  (as  it  is  sfaid  )  at  Go[e~ 
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Again,  they  may  be  difcovered  by  Art,  and  proba¬ 
ble  figns  before  digging,  or  fearching. 

1.  The  heads  of  Springs  and  Fountains  are  to  be 

carefully  obferved,  and  their  Waters  to  be  tried,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  be  far  from  the  Vein,  as  havin'*  their 
rife  or  paffage  near  them.  D 

2.  The  pieces  or  fragments  of  Veins  are  to  be  mar¬ 
ked,  that  the  force  of  torrents  hath  laid  open  5  for  if 
they  be  fmooth,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  Vein  is  far  off,  but 
if  fixed  in.  the  Earth,  or  rough,  it  is  a  fun  that  the 
Vein  is  near  at  hand. 

3  •  The  fite  and  pofition  of  the  place  is  to  be  noted, 

for  that  may  be  the  caufe  that  the  Veins  are  more  or 

lefs  hidden  in  the  Earth,  and  the  pieces  thruft  far- 
-  ther  off. 

4.  The  Frofts  flicking  to  the  Grafs  are  to  be  mar¬ 
ked,  which  commonly  are  white  and  hoary,  except 
they  which  grow  over  the  Veins  of  Minerals,  becaufe 
they  breath  forth  hot  and  drie  fleams ,  which  hinder 
the  concretion  of  the  Froft ;  therefore  where  the 
Grafs  is  moift,and  not  congealed  with  the  Froft,  as  o- 
ther  Grafs  near  the  fame  place  is,  there  the  Vein  is  pro¬ 
bably  under  it,  and  the  Grafs  fhort,  and  of  a  languid 
and  pale  colour. 

5.  The  figns  of  hidden  Veins,  are  the  leaves  of 
Trees,  which  in  the  Spring  time  are  livid  and  fome- 
thing  blewifh,  the  boughs  (efpecially  the  higheft)  in- 

, 1 ,  ,  ^  knels,  or  fome  lefs  unnatural  colour, 

and  the  flock  or  trunck  chinked ,  all  caufed  by  me¬ 
talline  vapours. 

6.  The  tops  of  Mountains  which  tend  towards  the 
South,  and  their  bottoms  towards  the  North ,  do  af¬ 
ford  an  Argument  of  Metals ,  and  efpecially  of  filver, 

-<  and 
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and  thofe  moft  Abounding  which  tend  dire&ly  from 
the  Eaft  towards  the  North. 

7.  The  colour  of  the  MountainSjStones^nd  Earth, 
is  to  be  regarded,  for  thefe  do  not  onely  difeover  Me¬ 
tals,  but  alfo  fhew  of  what  fort  they  are >  as  a  green 
colour  Copper ,  a  black  Silver  or  Gold ,  a  Purple  a 
Fire-ftone,  or  Marchafite,  livid  and  wan  Lead  and 
Iron,  lurid  or  very  pale  Vitriol?  Copperas,  orfuch 
like  Juices,  afhie  andobfeure  Sulphur. 

8.  The  fmeil  or  odour  alfo  may  be  reckoned  a- 
mongft  the  figns  of  Mines  or  Ores*,  as  when  two 
ftones  of  the  fame  Mountain  are  rubbed  hard  together, 
if  there  be  Metal,  they  will  greatly  fmeil  of  Brim* 

ftone.  — 

p.  Barren  Mountains  are  alfo  a  fign  of  Metals,  be- 
caufe  the  humour  is  wafted  within  ,  and  the  evil  va¬ 
pours  deftroy  the  young  Plants  and  Grafs. 

10.  The  ftones  or  earth  being  heavier  then  ordina¬ 
ry^  are  a  certain  fign  of  Metals. 

11.  If  the  ftones  fhine  more  then  ordinary ,  or  be 
very  folid  fhining  but  little,  it  is  a  fign  of  Metals.  And 
if  thou  flux  or  melt  the  ftones,  thou  (halt  not  onely  PM*1*- 
difeover  the  Metal,  but  the  kind,  and  quantity 

of  it.  5 1 

12.  The  Waters  afford  figns ,  for  if  they  have  any 
ftrange  fmeil,  or  colour,  they  fhew  feme  Metal.  The 
mud  and  fand  in  the  bottom  of  Rivers  and  Brooks , 
are' diligently  to  be  examined ;  for  fomething  in  the 
length  of  time  muft  needs  be  wafhed  from  the  Veins 
in  their  paffage.  And  where  there  are  unufual  and 
ftrange  Plants,  where  they  do  not  thrive,  bat  their 
truncksare  little,  leaves  and  branches  withered,^- 
are  fometimes  figns  of  Metals, 
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'  To  thefe  we  may  add  what  Paracelfm  faith,  *  That 
‘  corufcation,  or  fcintillation,  is  a  certain,  fign  of  Me- 
‘  tals  that  are  unripe,  and  yet  in  f  rime  ente  ;  and  ac- 
‘  cording  as  fparkling  or  fire  is  carried,  fo  the  Veins  lie. 

‘  And  that  this  corufcation,  or  fparkling  of  fire,  is  to  be 
‘  feen  in  the  night ,  as  if  Gun- powder  were  fprinkled 
‘  in  a  long  line,  and  then  fired  ;  fo  it  goeth  along  , 
‘and  fhineth,  and  doth  gliflen,  and  glimmer  even  as 
‘  Gold  or  Silver  upon  the  Teft  or  Cupel ,  when  the 
‘  Lead  is  feparated  from  it.  And  if  this  glimmering 
‘  ifiew  whitifh,  it  is  a  fign  of  white  Metals ,  as  Tin] 
‘  Lead,  Silver,  &e.  if  red,  a  fign  of  red  Metals,  as 
(  Copper ,  and  Iron  if  yellow,  yellow  Metals ,  as 
‘  Gold ,  &c.  That  this  corufcation  being  thin  and 
‘  fubtile,  is  the  beft  fign  ;  and  fheweth  fubtile ,  and 
‘  excellent  Metals ;  and  the  contrary  denoteth  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  as  long  as  thefe  glimmerings  appear, 
e  whether  of  this  or  that  colour,  little  or  great,  fo  long 
‘  the  Metal  is  immature,  and  as  yet  in  frimo  ente.  as 
c  the  fperm  of  a  man  in  the  matrix  of  the  woman.  But 
f  Bafilius  faith,  Seeing  this  fluff  which  this  corufcation 
cfeizethon,is  found  often  in  a  place  where  no  Metals 
‘  are  ,  therefore  it  is  very  deceitful  ?  however  com- 
‘monly,  and  for  the  meft  part  of  a  metalline 
‘  breath. 

For  the  figns  of  Metals,  in  or  after  digging,  to  feek 
them,  take  thefe : 

1.  If  the  Miners  happen  into  a  fat  clayifh  earth, 

*  which  difeovereth  a  Vein  of  pure  and  frefh  Metal,  it 
c  is  a  very  good  fign,  certainly  fhewing,  that  the  Me- 

*  tal  of  which  it  is  a  Vein,  is  not  far  off. 

2.  If  the  earth  digged  up  have  no  Metal  in  it,  but 
f  be  very  fat,  and  be  of  a  white,  black,  yellow,  red, 

‘  green. 
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c  greet,  or  a  bright  blue  or  Azure  colour,  it  is  alfo  a 
c  Sood  iign  of  fome  noble  Metal  there.  For  the  Mine- 
c  tuen  have  efpecialiy  a  regard  unto  noble,  neat,  and 
‘prime-colours,  as  green  Earth,  or  ChrjfocoSa^viride 
‘  arts,  Lai{are,  cinnabar,  Sandaraca,  red  Arfnick,  An • 
C  ripigmc  nt ,  Litharge  of  Gold  or  Silver  ,&c.  For  eve- 
‘  ry  one  of  thefe  doth  for  the  moft  part  drew  its  pecu- 
‘  liar  Metal  and  Mineral.  So  viride  aris,  C brjfocella 
‘Green  Earth,  do  for  the  moft  part  (hew  Copper , 
‘  or  a  cupreous  Meta!.  So  Lafure,  or  white  Arfnii  k} 
‘  or  Litharge  of  filver,  do  for  the  moft  part  (hew  the 
‘  Metal  of  Copper.  So  ■Cinnabar  and  Sandaraca ,  or 
‘  red  Arfnick,  do  fometimes denote  Gold,  o..  Stiver,  or 
‘  both  mixt  together.  So  Auri figment,  red  Sulphur , 
‘  or  Litharge  of  Gold,  for  the  moft  part  do  portend 
‘Gold.  So  where  Chrffectll a  with  Lazure,  or  La- 
‘  gttre  with  Cbryfocolla  and  Auri  figment ,  are  found 
‘  mixed  and  confounded  together,  for  the  moft  part 
‘  they  (lrew  a  moft  excellent  and  rich  Mineral.  Where 
«  ftones  or  earth  are  found  of  an  Iron-like  colour  they 


\ 


‘  certainly  fhew  an  Iron  mineral. 

3.  ‘It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fometimes  the  Archatts 
«  of  the  Earth  doththruft  out,  or  vomit- forth,  by  fome 
‘  hidden  p adages,  from  the  lower  Earth,  fome  Metal ; 

‘and  that  is  a  good  .fign  that  the  Miners  fhould  pro- 
‘ ceed,  becaufe  there  is  certain  hope  of  a  node  metal 
‘hidthere. 

4.  Moreover,  If  thin  leaves  of  metals  like  to,  Talcs  Ket.Mitur, 

‘  doftick  to  the  pebles,  or  ftones,  it  is  a  good  and  cer-  '•s-r-11  M  <  *■ 

‘tain  fign.  Thus  far  Par'acelfus.  . 

Now  we  {hall  fhew  the  figns  from  that  laborious  o;  re  mewl,  , 

and  experienced  perfon,  Georgius  Agrieaa,  which  arc  1  •  s-  r-7<> 

thefe,  very  well  worth  noting.  , 

1  p  1.  There 
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t.  There  is  often  fou  ;d  pure  Gold, Silver,  Copper^ 
‘and  Argent  vivej  feldom  Iron,  or  Vlttmbum  Cine- 

*  ream,  or  Bijmutb,  feldom  ever  Tin,  or  Lead.  But 
‘  the  little  black  Stones,  and  the  reft,  do  not  much  dif- 
‘  fer  from  pure  Tin,  which  is  melted  by  blaft  forth  of 
‘  them;  and  the  beft  lapis  p lumbar  tot,  or  Lead  Ore , 

*  from  which  the  Lead  is  melted,  differs  little  from 

*  the  Metal  it  felf. 

a,  ‘  Then  after  pure  gold,  that  fuumy  that 

*  which  is  called  rude,  or  unwrought  5  whether  it  be 

*  greeniih  yellow,  or  yellow,  or  purple,  or  black,  or 
‘  red  without,  and  inwardly  of  a  golden  colour,  it  is 

*  to  be  reckoned  as  a  rich  Vein,  becaufe  the  gold  doth 
‘  exceed  the  ftone ,  or  earth  in  weight.  Alfo  every 
‘Vein  of  Gold,  whereof  an  10®  pound  weight  doth 

*  contain  more  then  three  ounces  of  Gold,  is  ric  h.  Ail 
‘the  reft  of  the  Veins  of  gold  are  to  be  efteemed  as 
‘poor  ones. 

3.  Earth,  whether  drie  or  moift,  fometimes  con¬ 
tains  gold  ;  but  in  that  which  is  drie,  for  the  moft 

*  part  there  is  more,  if  in  the  Furnace  it  give  any  good 

*  fign ,  or  do  not  want  little  fpangles  like  cat-filver. 

*  Thefe  Juices  for  the  moft  part  contain  Gold;  carn- 

*  lenm>  or  a  kind  of  blue  Sand,  Azure,  Chryfocolla, 
‘  native  Borax,  or  green  Earth,  Auripigment  native, 
‘yellow  Arfnick,  Orpiment,  or  Orpine,  Sandaraca 
‘  native,  red  Arfnick.  Alfo  pure  or  unwrought  gold 

*  doth  fometimes  flick  or  cleave,  fometimes  lets, fome¬ 
times  more  inthefand,  gravel,  or  grittle  of  flints, 
‘  little  pebles,:  dates,  or  cleaving  ftones  and  marble* 

*  In  Fire-ftones  fometimes  it  is  found ,  but  very 

I  rarely.  •  -i  7 

4.  ‘  But  the  richnefs  of  a  filver  Vein  is  thits  difeer-' 

aed  i 
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*  ned  j  If  in  ioo  /.  weight  of  the  Ore  ,  there  be  a- 
« bove  *  /.  weight,  it  is  rich,  ‘otherwife  it  is  poor »  as 
t  is  that  which  confifts  of  unwrought  filver.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  colour  be  leaden,  red,  white,  black,  afir-co- 

*  loured,  purple,  yellow,  liver-coloured,  or  of  any  o- 
‘  ther  fort ;  fuch  alfo  fometimes  is  the  Vein  ot  Hint  „ 
4  (late, and  marble, if  much  do  adhere  unto  thern.Sonae~ 

*  times  in  Fire-ftoncs,  Cadmia,  Ore  of  Brafs,  Lead 

‘Ore,  and  Ore  of  Antimony.  ,  »  . 

5.  ‘But  in  the  other  fort  of  Metals ,  though  their 
€  Veins  may  be  rich  ,  yet  unlefs  they  be  plentiful  alfo> 
‘  they  are  feldom  worth  labour.  But  if  it  happen  that 

*  any  kind  of  gems  or  precious  ftones  be  difcovered, 

*  they  are  diligently  to  be  fought  after  $  as  Cements, 

*  Marbles,  Ltf  it  Load-ftone,  which  isu- 

‘fually  found  in  the  Iron  mines  ;  Smiris,  or  as  com- 

*  monly  called  by  Mechanicks  Emery, in  Silver  mines; 
«  the  Ltp it  ifuJiictts,  Trochites,  and  the  like,  in  Quar- 
‘  ties,  or  elfewhere.  Neither  ought  they  to  negleft 

*  the  feveral  forts  of  Earth,  whether  found  in  the  gold, 

*  Silver,  Copper  Mines,  or  others :  nor  (hould  they 

*  neglect  the  feveral  concrete ,  or  hardned  .  Juices  , 

*  found  in  the  metallick  paffages ,  or  in  their  proper 


k  ‘Sjf  a  yellow  Earth  offer  it  felf,  in  which  the  ra- 

*  meats  ot  (havings  of  any  Metal,  pure  or  unwrought, 

*  do  appear,  it  is  a  good  fign :  For  the  Metanick 

€  ter  from  whence  the  (havings  are  feparated ,  mure 
s  needs  be  at  hand.  But  if  it  offer  it  felf  void  of  all 

*  Metallick  matter,  but  be  fat,  and  of  a  white,  green, 

*  blewifh,  or  fuch  like  colour ,  the  Workmen  ought 

*  not  to  give  over,  fo  they  have  the  figns  lpoken  or 

5  before.  _  -  ( 
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7.  But  if  any  drie  Earth  offer  it  felf  to  the  Miner 

c  which  containeth  pure  and  unwrought  in  it  felf,  it  is 
c  a  good  fign.  If  yellow,  red,  or  black,  or  any  other 
-  notable  colour,  which  hath  no  Metal  in  it,  then  it  is 
£  no  bad  fign,  and  ChrjfocolU ,  C^rulcum ,  AZrugo,  Au- 
c  rifigmentum ,  SandAraca,  being  found,  are  good 
c  figns. 

8.  f  Alfo  where  a  fubterranean  Spring  cafteth 
4  forih  fome  piece  of  a  Metal,  we  ought  to  purfue  it  $ 

‘  for  it  fheweth  that  that  piece  was  feparated  from 

fome  greater  part  of  the  Metal.  Likewife  when 

*  •  very  thin  fpangles  of  fome  Metal  do  cleave  to  the 
v  Rock  or  Stone ,  they  are  to  be  numbred  among  the 
‘good  figns.  Furthermore  ,  Veins  which  forthwith 

*  doconfift  partly  of  flints,  partly  of  clayifh  and  dry 
‘earth 5  if  being  mixed  together  with  fibres,  and 
/  defeend  low  into  the  earth,  it  is  good  hope  that  there 

Kirch, Mund.  ) l?  mctal*  But  If  the  fibres  afterwards  appear  not,  and 
fubter,  tom, 2,,  little  or  no  metallick  matter  offer  it  felf,  they  ought 
1. 10,  p.180.  c  not  to  give  over  digging. 

9-  6  tut  if  a  brown,  black,  horn-like,  liver-colour- 

*  ed  flint  appear,  for  the  raoft  part  it  is  a  good  fign  5 

*  But  white  is  fometimes  good, fometimes  not*,  but  the 
fand  or  grittle  of  marble,  appearing  in  the  depth  of 

*  the  Vein ,  is  not  good.  And  thofe  forts  of  ftones 
c  that  do  cafily  melt  in  the  fire,  although  they  be  tranf- 
<:  parent,  are  to  be  numbred  amongft  the  middle  figns, 
c  if  other  good  figns  appear,  they  are  good  ;  if  not, 

they  are  no'  good  figns.  And  they  are  of  fome  hope 
c  which  above  and  below  (or  at  the  covering  or  bot- 

*  tom )  have  a  flint  or  marble,  and  in  the  midft  clayifh. 
4  earth,  &c.  In  like  manner ,  where  the  top  (or  as 
c  €Ur  Miners  call  it.  Cooping)  and  the  bottom  have 

* .  •  *  ^  f9  ~  r 
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c  an  Iron-like  earth,  and  in  the  midft  fat  and  clammy 
‘  earth.  .  So  where  the  top  and  the  bottom  have  that 
c  which  the  Miners  call  Annular  am  (the  harnefs  or 
1  arming)  and  in  the  midft  black  earthy  or  like  to  burnt 
c  earth,  thefe  yield  fome  hope. 

io.  But  the  proper  fign  of  Gold,  is  Anri figment , 
c  natural  yellow  Orp intent ,  or  Orpin .  Of  Silver,  Plum* 
f  bum  Cintreum ,  Bifmuth,  and  Antimony  :  of  Copper , 

‘  natural  Ferdegreafe,  pared  off  from  brafs  (tones,  ©ut 
c  of  which  itgroweth ;  Melanteria,  or  black  Earth  5  / 

c  Sory,  apoifonous  black  pory  Earth*  Chalcitis ,  the 
c  Copper  ftone  ,  or  red  Vitriol  5  Mtfj*  a  kind  of  Vi- 
triol  now  not  known  ;  Atramentum  [utorium ,  green 
c  Vitriol,  Shco-makers  black.  ,  Of  Tin,  the  pure  black 
c  (tones,  out  of  which  the  Metal  is  melted,  and  things  . 
c  digged  up  like  the  fpume  or  froth  of  filver.  Of  Iron, 

*  terrugo^  Iron  ftone.  The  common  fign  of  Gold 
c  and  Copper  ,  is  Chryfecolla ,  green  Earth,  or  native 
c  Borax, C^ruleum^  A\ure,  or  bluefand.  Of  Silver 
c  and  Lead,  Plumbago  P ejjil is ,  Lead  Ore,  in  which 
c  is  always  filver,  lefs  or  more  *  and  is  alfo  called  Ga - 
c  ienay  Moljbdena^nd  Lapis  plumb  arias.  But  although 
Q  the  Miners  do  rightly  call  Plumbum  cinereum  Ril- 
c  muth,  Wifmuth,  or  Counterfeit  the  cover  (or  coo- 
c  ping,)  of  Silver  5  and  that  the  Copper  fire' ftone,  or 
‘  pyrites  arofus  be  the  common  parent  of  Air  amen- 
c  turn  futorium ,  Melanteria, and  the  like  :  Yetnotwith- 
c  (landing  fometimes  thefe  have  their  proper  metals  5 
fas  alfo  Auripigment  and  Stibium.  And  amongft  good 

*  figns  are  (late  (tones  of  a  pale- blue,  or  black  colour 3 
€  and  alfo  Lime  (tones  of  any  colour.  But  a  good  fign 
‘  of  Silver,  are  little  black  pebles,  forth  of  which  Tin 
*is  drawn  3  efpecially  when  the  inter  vein  is  made  of 

'  ‘ :  '  ■'  :  "  '  1  fuch * 
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*  fuch  like.  And  thus  far  this  noble  Authour.’ 

The  figns  to  difcover  where  Metals  are  that  the  ex¬ 
pert  Miners  have  informed  me  of,  and  that  I  have 
obferved  in  thefe  Northern  parts,  where  the  Ores  that 
they  either  get  or  look  for,  are  commonly  Lead,  and 
but  rarely  any  Silver  Ore,  are  thefe. 

1.  The  Hills  and  Mountains  from  whence  they  are 
digged,  are  for  the  moft  part  barren  and  fqualid,  ha¬ 
ving  but  little  Grafs,  and  that  fhort,  dried,  and  (as  it 
Were)  withered;  few  Trees,  Plants,  or  Shrubs,  grow¬ 
ing  upon  them  ;  and  thofe  they  have,  little,  dwarfifli, 
livid,  and  ill- coloured,  very  rocky  and  ftony  at  the 
tops,  with  earths  of  fundry  colours ,  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  fomething  reddifh, 

2.  The  ftones  that  by  the  Land-flouds  and  Torrents 
are  brought  down  into  the  V allies, are  very  ponderous, 
flinty,  grayifli,  or  horn- coloured,  and  oftentimes  pie¬ 
ces  and  fragments  of  Cauk,  and  pure  white,  and  other 
coloured  span ;  and  good  (tore  of  fmall  grey,  black 
and  white  Silicet ,  or  pebles ,  which  are  found  to  be 
good,  and  for  the  moft  part  certain  figns  that  there  is 
metalline  Ore  in  thofe  Hills  or  Mountains. 

3*  There  are  commonly  found  upon  the  tops  of  the 

Hills  where  they  find  Lead  Ore,  many  forts  of  fire- 
ftones,  or  pyriu  j  which  rubbed  hard  or  (mitten  toge¬ 
ther  forcibly,  do  not  onely  give  fparksof  fire,  but 
faaell  moft  ftrongly  of  Britnftone,  whether  they  yield 

fire  or  not.  And  fotBetimes  (tore  of  little  yellowifh 

and  reddifti  ftones ,  and  thefe  prove  very  good  figns 
©f  Metals. 

4.  Sometimes  there  is  found  fragments  of  very 
bright  and  (hining  marchafitesof  a  golden  colour,  or 
like  Gopper  in  ihew,  wrought  forth  of  the  Hills  by 

Rains, 


Rains,  and  Flouds ,  that  together  with  fome  other 
figns  named  before,  give  great  incourage  meat  to  Mi¬ 
ners,  and  feldom  deceive  them. 

5.  Some  expert  Workmen  (which  I  my  felf  have 
divers  times  ferioufly  marked,  and  fought  for)  have 
found  in  the  chinks  and  holes  of  the  ftones  wafhed 
from  the  tops  or  fides  of  Mountains  5  a  blue  kind  of 
Sand  or  Earth,  being  (aslconje&ure)  the  native  C*. 
rultum  or  Azure  $  asalfo  a  pure  green  Earth  or  Sand, 
which  might  be  the  natural  xrugo  or  verdegreafe  that 
AgricoU  mentions :  and  where  thefe  were  found  they 
always  proved  good  figns. 

6.  But  the  meft  certain  fign  that  all  our  Miners 
relie  upon,  is  to  find  fome  fragments  of  Ore  wafhed 
down  from  the  fides  of  the  Hills  j  or  by  careful  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  Mountains;  (  whofe  barren- 
nefs,  andfome  other  fuch  like  figns,  have  moved  them; 
to  fearch)  and  prying  into  the  clifts,  irruptions, or  cre- 
vifes  of  the  Rocks.  And  this  they  find  never  to  fail 
them. 

7.  After  they  have  digged ,  the  moft  of  the  figns 
that  doth  encourage  them,  is  grey  or  blewifh  ftones, 
flints,  or  flates,  red  or  yellow  clay  or  earth,  or  that 
which  appears  of  many  colours ;  but  efpecially  to 
find  fome  pieces  of  fuch  Ore  as  they  call  loofeand 
fhaken  Ore  j  or  fome  fmall  twigs  of  a  Vein  of  Ore , 
for  then  they  think  that  there  cannot  but  be  greater 
ftore,  if  they  can  find  the  right  way  to  it. 

8.  I  have  fpecially  noted  that  near  where  Metals 
are  (efpecially  near  BrungblH  Moor, where  Silver  Ore 
was  formerly.  gotten,  and  at  a  place  called  the  Sjks  ) 
there  the  Stones.being  for  the  moft  part  of  agreyifh, 
or  blewifh  colour are  very  thick  inter fperfed  with 

itfc 


tbe  ftnali  Atoms,  or  grains  of  Metal ,  as  little  as  frtlall 
Pin  beads,  or  almoft  Needle  points,  and  will  excee¬ 
dingly  Chine  and  gliftcr  upon  a  Sun- Chine  day,  and 


alfo  are  very  ponderous. 


Now  to  conclude  this  Chapter,  I  fhall  onely  mind 
the  Reader  of  a  remarkable  paffage  of  Paracetfuj  - 
which  though  twice  repeated  in  his  Works ,  and  fas 
}  judge)  ot  great  weight,  and  full  of  honeft  and  plain 
iiiltrudion  to  a  Mineralift ,  yet  hath  been  little  re¬ 
garded  by  any  one  that  eyer  I  yet  converfed  withal  •  • 
which  is  this : 


‘  Whofoever  therefore  doth  fearch  after  Minerals, 

‘  it  is  fit  that  he  beendowed  with  fuch  reafon  and  dif- 
‘  cretion,  that  he  have  not  a  regard  alone  to  vulgar  and 
c  known  Metals,  which  are  found  only  in  the  depths  of 
*  Mountains.  For  very  often  fuch  a  Mineral  is  found 


c  in  the  very  fuperficies  of  the  earth,  that  no  fuch,  or 

^  HAMA  rl  •  *■%  U  I  J  J  ^  J _  'T* I 


none  fo  good  is  found  in  the  hidden  deeps.  There- 

^  T  n  ■  7  rs#*  v  *  iX  M  a  tm  y-t  v  «»  rn  a.  *  _  1  f 


*  it  be  great  or  little,  whether  it  be  a  fmall  pcble  ,  or 
c  a  whole  ftone,  is  moft  diligently  to  be  looked  into , 
c  and  to  weigh  the  nature  and  property  of  it,  with  an 

L  _ _  A  •  •  • 


c  exadt  examination.  For  many  times  a  vile  flint  or 


‘  peble ,  contemn’d  and  thrown  away,  is  better  t’nea 
4  any  Cow.  For  here  the  dominion  ©f  Heaven  pre- 
c  vails.  And  all  over  earth,  duft,  or  fand  is  offered, 
‘which  hath  with  it  much  of  Gold,  or  Silver,  which 
c  thou  {halt  mark  and  take  notice  of. 

It  may  be  perhaps  here  expedited  that  I  fhould  fay 
fomthing  of  the  Firgula  divinateria3a%  by  many  judged 
to  be  a  fure  way  to  difeover  where  the  Ores  of  Metals 
lie;  of  which  I  find  that  fome  of  our  credulous  Mi¬ 
sers  have  a  great  opinion,  but  none  of  them  that 


ever 


i 
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ever  I  could  meet  withal,  had  made  any  certain  or  ex- 
ad  trial  of,  fo  as  to  verifie  the  truth  of  the  experiment. 

Neither  indeed  is  it  much  ufed  by  any  in  thefe 
Northern  parts.  But  yetnotwithftanding  I  fhall  give 
you  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  beft  Authors,  both  a- 
gainft  the  certainty  of  it,  and  for  the  verity  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment. 

1.  And  firft  Agricola,  a  very  fober  perfon,  far  from  Deremcui. 
fu'ptrftition,  and  doubtlefs  that  had  feen  the  fallaci- 
oufnefsofit,  and  that  it  hapned  to  (hew  where  Me¬ 
tals  lay  but  rarely ;  and  after  a  long  difeourfe  about 

the  verity  or  faKhood  of  it  ( to  whom  I  refer  my  Rea¬ 
der  )  doth  conclude  againft  charms  and  incantations 
ufed  about  it,  but  that  the  natural  ufe  of  it  may  be 
allowed,in  thefe  words  ‘firgula  igitur,  in  invenien- 

*  du  vend ,  v'tre  bone ,  graviqae  ttfni  ejfe  poteft.  There- 

*  fore  the  rod  for  difeovering  of  Veins  of  Metals,  may 

c  be  ufed  by  a  good  and  grave  man.  But  not  in  chu-  • 
i  fing  the  figure,  nor  uung  charms :  ntn  enim  valet 
( virgube  figura ,  fed  incantamenta  carminnm.  For 
c  the  figure,  of  the  rod  prevails  not,  but  the  charms. 

2.  The  fecond  I  fhall  name,  is  Paracelfu*  ,  one  De  fignac.rer.3 

whom  his  enemies  would  brand  withmoftgrofs  fu-  _ 

perftition,  and  favouring  or  praftifing  of  unlawful  - 

and  cheating  Magick :  as  commonly  all  that  preten¬ 
ded  Magick  that  is  praefiled,  and  counted  Diabolical, 
is  but  the  cheats  of  crafty  and  cunning  Knaves*,  or  as 
Cardan  faid,  Carnales  D&mones ,  ipfis  damonibus  cal - 
liditres.  Incarnate  Devils,  more  cunning  then  the 
Devil  himfelf.  He  (l  fay)  doth  fo  clearly,  plainly 
and  honeftly  difclaim  all  fuperftition,  charms,  and  in- 
chantments,  as  none  can  do  more  ;  and  alfoconfdfeth 
the  deceitfulnefs  of  the  ufe  of  this  Divinatory  rod,  in 

thefe 
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thefe  words  *  which  for  brevity  I  give  in  Etfglifb, 
c  Therefore  care  isfcduloufly  to  be  taken,  that  ye  fuf- 
c  fer  not  your  felves  to  be  feduced  by  the  Divinations 
c  of  uncertain  Arts.  For  they  are  vain  and  frivolous, 
c  especially  the  Divinatory  rods,  which  have  deceived 
1  many  Miners.  For  if  they  once  {hew  any  thing 
( rightly,  they  on  the  contrary  deceive  ten  times.  In 
4  like  manner  ,  we  are  not  at  all  to  truft  to  other  frau- 
c  dulent  figns  of  the  Devil,  which  are  done  and  appear 
c  againft  Narure  upon  the  night,  and  at  inconvenient 

*  time, as  Apparkions,Vifions,and  the  like.  Andln  ano- 
Phii of. Occult.  tber  place  he  faith  5  For  the  Divinatory  rod  is  falkcr- 

4/°*  0US5  as  alfo  the  other  Vifions  in  Glaffes,  and  Cryftals. 

3.  The  great  Kir  cherts  doth  reject  it ,  and  that 
MunH.Subccr.  upon  his  own  trial,  in  thefe  words.:  Certe  ego  fiepius 
Tom.  2.1. 10.  c  bu]tu  ret  fupra  met  attic  a  corpora  anri  &  ar genii ,  ex- 

t.paSu.  c  pnimentU7n  fumeris ,  femper  fpe  mea  fruftratus  [um. 

c  Certainly  I  very  oft  making  an  experiment  of  this 
£  thing  upon  the  metallick  bodies  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
c  was  always  fruftrated  of  my  hope.  And  conclude  th , 

*  At que  Itttulenter  advert i  manifeflam  ejfe  non  dtmonis, 

*  fed  virgam  tr  aft  antis  ittufionem .  But  I  have  clearly 
:  obferved,  that  the  manifeft  illufion  is  not  of  the  De- 

*  vil,  but  of  him  that  handleth  the  rod.  From  whence 
obferve, 

1.  That  there  have  been,  and  are  many  things  that 
are  performed  by  true  natural  means,  though  hid,  and 
fecret;  as  alfo  by  fleighc,  nitnblenefs,  and  cunning, 
that  wifer  heads,  and  cunninger  wits,  have  ufed 
charms ,  fpells ,  ftrange  words,  or  incantations  to , 
thereby  to  keep  them  veiled  from  the  Vulgar ,  and  to 
deceive  others.  Which  hath  occafioned  many  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ufed  by  an  honeft 


and  confcientious  Chriftian ;  but  we  are  carefully  to 
mark  what  is  natural  Magick,  which  is  bothiavviui  &natur. 
and  laudable,  what  may  be  done  by  Art,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  ftrano-e  and  wonderful,  and  what  is  done  by  Dia¬ 
bolical  means,  if  it  be  a  truth  that  there  is  any  fuch 
matter  *,  of  which  the  moft  learned  do  not  caufe- 

lefly  doubt.  • 

a.  That  in  trying  fuch  nice  experiments  as  this, 

there  had  need  be  extraordinary  care,  and  caution, 
both  in  time,  and  in  every  minute  circumftance  chcre-5 
of;  and  though  one  fhould  often  mifs  about  it ,  it  is 
not  fafe  to  conclude  generally,  and  negatively  :  toe 
an  experiment  (efpecially  when  it  depends  upon  Na¬ 
ture  more  then  ArtJ  may  fail  at  (ome  times  and  pla¬ 
ces  for  peculiar  reafons ;  and  yet  when  all  circum- 
ftances  neceffary  and  fuitable  are  added,  may  prove 
effectual :  and  therefore  notwithstanding  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Paracclfus  and  Agrictla,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  their  trials  were  accompanied  with  all  the 
exad  circumftances  that  were  requtfite  tor  fuch  a 
matter  for  we  know  they  were  men,  and  might  err ; 
and  it  is  too  manifeft,  that  in  many  things  they  did  err, 
and  it  is  the  common  frailty,  that  no  man,  as  meet 

man,  hath  been  priviledged  from  ■ 

2  For  Ktr chets  trials  often  made  with  the  rod  up¬ 
on  the  metallick  bodies  of  gold  and  Giver,  which  I  lup- 
pofe  were  the  Ores  of  thofe  Metals,  he  doth  not  men¬ 
tion  ot  what  kind  of  wood  his  rod  was;  or  wnettier 
he  had  tried  with  rods  of  all  thofe  fevcral  woods  that 
he  nameth ;  which  if  not,  he  left  it  fhort,  and  con¬ 
cludes  not  lafely.  Again,  the  great  queftton  is,  whe¬ 
ther  if  the  rod  will  move  when  it  is  over  the  veins  oi 

Metals,  that  it  will  do  fo  at  any  diftance,  which  is  not 

Q  2  '  probable 
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probable  to  be  fuppofed,  for  the  Loadftonc  will  no 
work  beyond  the  fphere  of  its  a&ivity,  and  therefore 
there  may  be  great  (lore  of  Metals  in  the  Mountain 
where  it  isuied  •,  and  yet  they  not  lying  near  enough 
the  fuperfic'es  of  the  earth,  may  fruftrate  its  effect, 
though  il  they  had  been  within  the  compafs  of  its  vir¬ 
tue,  it  may  be  that  it  would  have  fhewed  them.  Fur¬ 
ther  the  great  vary  may  be,that  it  will  difeover  Mines 
atfome  tunes  and  degrees’ of  their  conco&ion,  when 

they  fend  forth  ftrong  fleams,  but  not  when  they  fend 
forth  little  or  none.  And  much  may  be  in  the  manner 
and  skill  ofufing  the  rod. 

a  difeovery  ef  i .  Now  firft  for  thofe  that  affirm  the  experiment  of 

ucZTr-  ii.  therod  tobe  true> 1  ^allgive  what  Mr.  Gabriel  Platte 
ii.  delivereth  us  upon  his  own  trial,  who  faith:  ‘The 

1  operation  with  the  Vtrgula  Div'tna ,  is  thus  to  be  per- 

*  formed  :  fome  obferve  a  fet  day  and  hour,  with  cer- 
£  tain  words  and  ceremonies  at  the  cutting  up  of  the 
‘  fame ,  which  ]  have  found  to  be  little  to  the  pur- 
£  pofe.  Thus  I  wrought  about  Midfummer  in  a  calm 
‘  morning,  I  cut  up  a  rod  of  Hafel,  all  of  the  fame 

-  f  Springs  growth,  almofta  yard  long}  then  I  tied  it 
£  to  my  ftaff ,  in  the  middle  with  a  ftrong  thred  ,  fo 
‘•that  it  did  hang  even,  like  the  beam  ofaballance: 
cthus  I  carried  it  up  and  down  the  Mountains  where 
‘  Lead  grew ,  and  before  Noon  it  guided  me  to  the 
‘  orifice  of  a  Lead  Mine,  which  I  tried,  having  one 
£  with  me  with  an  hack  of  Iron  and  a  Spade, and  witb- 

*  in  two  hours  we  found  a  vein  of  Lead  Ore ,  within 
‘  lefs  then  a  foot  ofithe  Grafs.  The  figns  that  it  fhew- 
‘  eth,  is  to  bow  down  the  root  end  towards  the  Earth, 
s  as  though  it  would  grow  there,  near  unto  the  orifice 
!  °f  a  Mine.  When  you  fee  it  do  fo,  you  muft  carrydt 

‘  round . 


r 


Zn  of  petals,  rap 

€ round  about  the  place,  to  fee  that  it  turneth  in  the 
c  ftring  ftill  to  the  place, on  which  fide  foever  you  ftand. 

The  like  Story  to  this  1  have  feen  in  an  unnamed  Au¬ 
thor  ,  but  ftiail  here  omit  it,  becaufe  I  know  not  ct 
what  credit  he  was.  '  • 

2.  The  fecond  1  {hall  give  you  is,  from  the  Author  Thenr.chym; 
ofthe  Nova  difquifiiio  de  Helia  arlifi a  $  who  affirms  VoM.p.ir*. 
it  of  his  own  knowledge  thus ,  which  I  give  you  in 
Bnghjh,  cLet  a  two-forked  rod  be  cut  of  one  years 
c  growth,  of  Hafel  or  of  Oak,  whofe  Forks  or  two 
'c  twigs  muft  be  equal,  and  without  fault.  Some  think 
c  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  before  the  Sun  rife,  efpecial- 
‘  ly  the  Moon  increafing,  and  that  above  all  about  the 
c  day  ofthe  Annunciation  of  Mar j.  But  we  obferved 
c  none  of  thefe.  This  being  done,  let  the  two  ends  be 

*  taken  into  the  oppofite  hands,  the  fingers  comprefied 
c  upwards  towards  Heaven*,  to  wit ,  that  on  both 
cfides  the  ends  of  the  twigs  of  the  divided  branch, 
cor  fork,  may  hang  forth  out  ofthe  hands  at  both  the 
c  thumbs  preffed  to  the  hands.  But  the  root  of  the 

c  forked  branch  muft  bend  outwardly  between  the  two  • 

*  hinds.  Which  if  any  having  filver  buttons  fixt  to 
c  his  doublet,  that  cut  end  of  the  root,  although  with 
c  all  thine  endeavour  thou  comprefs  the  rod  in  both 
4  hands,  will  make  a  circle  by  moving  by  itfelf,  and 
c  will  turn  it  felf  inwardly  towards  thy  doublet,  eve rr 
c  to  the  buttons.  JH'  if,  having  no  Metal  at  all  about 
4  thee,  thou  lay  :>r  gold  upon  the  earth  y  then 
4  holding,  it faft,  and  oeing  unwilling,  the  cut  part  of 
cthe  root  will  bend  outwardly,  until  with  a  ftrong 

€  motion  itfmite  the  Metal.  That  there  are  many  ^ 
exceptions  maybe  made  againft  thefe  two  experi¬ 
ments,  is  plain  5  but  I  (hall  omit  them,  becaufe  thofe,* 

that's 
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&n  of  Wate, 

that  are  curious  may  eafily  be  fatisfied  with  trials  of- 
this  nature. 

v  3.  Bafiliui  Vdlentirnu  hath  a  large  difcourfe  about 
feveral  kinds  of  rods,  but  I  confefs  to  me  fo  dark,  that 
I  dare  not  adventure  to  meddle  with  them,  nor  to  fay 
that  I  underftand  any  thing  of them,  onely  I  (hall  give 
you  thefe  two  pafiages.  Firft  he  faith  5  ‘  Though 
‘the  ftirring  of  the  rod  is  fallen  into  abufe  among  ma- 
c  ny  people;  however  it  is  a  fundamental  way  to  know, 
c  and  to  bring  forth  the  Metals,  if  duely  and  naturally 
‘  ufed.  Again,  he  faith:  Therefore  if  you  take  fuch 
‘  a  rod,  efpecially  of  a  Hafel,  or  of  a  Kray  Tree  whofe 
f  fap  is  full,  and  beareth  a  pleafantand  fweet  fruit ;  it 
c  draweth  the  fame  downwards ,  that  the  rod  muft 
c  fink  and  flick ;  it  will  fuck  out  the  juice  when  the 
4  rod  ftands  right  on  its  paffage,  this  holdeth  from  a- 
‘  bove  unto  this  ftation,  where  the  rod  ftands  ftill,  that 
c  place  they  call  the  Ores  ftation,  (landing  as  (freight 
‘  as  aline.  I  (hall  fay  nothing,  but  refer  all  to  expe¬ 
riment  ;  for  fome  have  believed  too  much,  and  fome 
too  little.  , 
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Of  tbofe  Minerals  that  are  faid  to  be  of  affinity  to 
Metals  ^as  thofe  they  caU  Cacbimid^archafites^ 
Tyritd,  or  Firc-jlones. 

WE  (hall  fpeak  fomething  of  thefe,  becaufe  the 
difference,  and  divers  kinds  of  them  are  little 
known  or  regarded  by  our  common  Miners ,  becaufe 
they  can  make  no  profit  of  them,  nor  ocher  ufe,  except 
as  figns  to  difcover  where  metalline  Ores  are.  And 
what  is  convenient  to  our  purpofe  we  fhaligive  you, 
what  we  account  material  forth  of  fome  choice  Au¬ 
thors  3  and  alfo  what  we  have  noted  and  obferved  our 
felves, 

r.  And  firft  of  thofe  they  call  CachtmU  or  Kaktmif^ 
for  it  is  printed  both  ways;  but  whether  the  word  be 
Arabick  (as  moft  judge)  I  being  not  at  all  skilled  in 
that  language,  or  of  fome  other  tongue,  I  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  determine.  For  1  find  nothing  either  written 
by  Toxites ,  Ruhndus 5  or  our  Countryman  tfehnfon  5 
but  what  they  feem  to  have  taken  forth  of  Paracel  fas 3 
but  have  eirher  grofly  miftaken,  or  wilfully  perverted 
rhe  fenfeof  that  learned  and  experienced  ^uthor^for 
they  make  a  Rachtmia  to  be  Immatura  met  alii  mine - 
r4,  nnl  femip  er feci  um  met  a  Sum ,  &  nondum  anatura 
abfdatum  ,  quod  adhuc  inprimo  (no  enie  3  ul  infans 
in  utero  fu£  matris  delitefcit.  Ejufmedi  Kachimiaram 
Jpecies  triginta  repertumur  baffenus  cognita.  It  is  the 
immature  Ore  of  a  Metal,  or  an  half  perfed  Metal , 
and  not  yet  compleated  of  Nature  s  which  as  yet  lieth . 
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hid  in  its  firft  being  ,  as  an  Infant  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother.  And  that  there  are  thirty  forts  of  thefe  Ka- 
chimies  found  that  are  known.  This  is  indeed  the 
defer  iption  of  his  primum  ens  of  Metals ,  or  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit  of  Metals,  whiled  it  lies  hid  in  Kachimies, 
Martha  fit  es,  and  the  like,  as  a  child  in  the  womb  of 
the  Mother,  but  not  of  a  Kacbimj,  as  we  {hall  {hew 
hereafter.  And  he  doth  not  fay  that  there  are  thirty 
forts  of  them ,  but  that  of  Marchafites  and  Kachimies 
there  are  about  thirty  forts  comprehended  under  thofe 
two  names,  not  under  the  one  of  them.  But  his  de - 
feription  is  thus,  both  of  a  Marcbafue  and  a  Kachimies 
for  fpeaking  of  Marchafites ,  he  faith;  Nihil  auiem 
lfunt  aliud ,  quam  fuperfluitas  metallerum,  hoc  ejl  ma- 
1  terla ,  in  met  all  is  abundans,  quam  metalla  intrafefer - 
1  re,  ac  conttnere,  ant  in  fttam  formam  vertere  neqtte - 
*  tint.  But  Marchafites  are  no  other  thing  then  the 
‘  fuperfluity  of  Metals ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  matter  aboun- 
‘  ding  in  Metals ,  which  the  Metals  cannot  bear,  or 
c  contain  within  themfelves,  or  change  into  their  own 
Form.  A  nd  that  a  Kacbimj  is  of  the  fame  fort,  to  wit 
bred  of  the  fuperfluity  of  the  Metals, he  thus  declareth: 

‘  Sic  ergo  Marchafita  nihil  eft  aliud ,  quam  fuperfluitas 
‘  abundans  in  prima  materia  metadorum  in  Ares ,  qua 
‘per  Archaum feparatur  in  Yliadum ,  unde  poftea  Mar- 
‘^chafita,d>‘  KacbimU  generantur  triginta  circiterge- 
c  ntrum &formarum,  qua  tamtn  omnia  duobus  iftis  no- 
c  minibus  comprehenduntur.  Quod  vero  ilia  multipli¬ 
es [tint,  nec  unius  forma,  licet  ab  una  materia  defeen- 
c  dant,caufaeft  hac,  quia  fcilicet  inaqualiter  cencurrit 
‘  trium  primorum  pondus ,  uno  altero  abundantius  fefe 
*  conferente.  Hinc  formas  enafei  varias  nectfte  eft. 
‘-So  -therefore  a  Marchafite  is  nothing  elfe,  then  the 

fuper- 


‘Superfluity  abounding  in  the  firft  matter  of  Metals 
£  in  the  Ares,  which  is  fepar^ted  by  the  Archams  into 
« the  Yliad  from  whence  afterwards  Marchafues  and 

*  cachimies  are  -generated  about  thirty  of  divers  forts 
*and  forms;  which  notwithftanding  are  all  compre- 
‘  hended  under  thefe  two  names.  But,  that  they  are 
c  manifold,  and  not  of  one  form  ,  although  they  de¬ 
scend  from  one  matter,  thecaufe  is  this,  bccaufethe 
'  weight  of  the  three  firft  principles  do  meet  together 
c  unequally,  one  beftowing  it  felf  more  abundantly 
‘  then  another*  From  hence  of  neceffity  divers  forms 
‘do  arife.  From  hence  it  is  plain  that  Cachimies 
and  Marchafues  are  bred  and  generated  of  the  fame 
matftr  ;  to  wit,  the  fuperfluity  of  the  Metals ;  and 
are  both  about  thirty  in  number ,  of  divers  forms 
and  colours.  And  for  the  difference  betwixt  them 
he  makes  it  this :  ‘  E[i  autem  Cachitnia  fix  tor , 

c  con  ft  ant  tor  Marcafita, propter  fal  fixam  ex  quo  conftat. 

•  But  a  Cachimy  is  more  fixed  and  conftant  then  a 
‘  Marchafte,  becaufe  of  the  fixed  fair,  of  which  it  con- 
c  lifts. 

Again  ,  he  enumerated!  eight  forts  of  Cachimies 
that  were  known  unto  him ;  to  wit,  Marchaftte  Mar- 
chafites.  Pyrites  Fire-ftones,  Antimonia  Antimony, 
C-jhalta  Cobalts ,  Talk  a  Talks,  Auripigmenta  Auri- 
pigments,  Sulphur  a  Sulphurs,  Arfenicalia  Arfnicks. 
Now  it  feems  he  maketh  both  Cathimies  and  i Mar- 
chafttes  to  be  the  fuperfluity  of  Metals,  onely  that  a 
Cachimy  is  more  fixed  then  a  Marchafite  5  and  fo  fee* 
meth  to  make  Cachimia  the  Genus  to  the  other  eight, 
and  then  every  Marchafite  is  a  Cachimy ^  but  not  on  the 
contrary  ;  but  how  this  Chould  ftand  with  the  rules  of 
Logick,  I  underftand  not ;  nor  that  Antimony  is  a 
.  R  Cachi - 
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Cdchime ,  being  in  fome  refpe£b  aMetal3  or  at  the 
leaft  a  femi-metal.  But  it  was  ufual  with  this  Author 
not  onely  to  negied.  but  to  defpife  the  Art  of  Logick . 
and  if  he  did  but  certainly  know  the  feveral  forts  of 
Minerals,  and  their  nature  and  properties,  he  little  re¬ 
garded  the  ordering  of  them  according  to  thofe  Arid 
rules.  Therefore  I fhou’d  commend  this  particular 
to  be  ferioufly  confidered  of,  and  due  obfervation  to 
be  made  thereof*  that  what  is  defedive  may  be  fup- 
plied,  and  what  is  aoails  may  be  redified. 

2,  As  for  Marchafnes  and  Fjrita  Fire-ftones,  Para- 
ce/fus  makes  them  to  differ  5  and  fo  Wormius  feems 
to  do,  (hewing  that  fome  of  them  may  better  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  forts  of  Metallick  bodies,  then  meerfy  to 
the  kinds  of  {tones.  But  others  make  them  both  one, 
as  Agricola,  Cxfalpfa&s,  Muce  lifts,  andmoft  of  the  reft. 
And  fome  think  them  called  fo,  byreafon  of  yielding 
forth  fparks  of  fire  ;  and  fome  becaufe  of  their  thin¬ 
ning  and  fiery  colour.  We  may  take  them  under 
thefc  confidcrations.  1.  Thofe  that  have  the  fplen- 
dour  and  colour  of  Metal,  and  alfo  contain  fome 
Metals  in  them.  2.  Thofe  that  have  the  fplendour 
and  colour  of  Metals,  and  contain  no  Metal  in  them, 
3 •  Thofe  that  yield  fire  by  ftriking  ,  and  thofe  that 
yield  none. 

1.  Thofe  March  a  ft  es  or  Fire-ftones  that  contain 
Metal  in  them,  are  in  general  of  divers  forts,  and  co- 
‘  !°urs.  AgrlcoU  reckons  thefe,*that  at  Reitheficin  in 
Lygiis  (that  is  within  Germany) there  were  found  thofe 
that  yielded  filver  and  gold  ;  and  at  Cotteberg  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  thofe  that  yielded  copper  and  filver,  and  thofe 
that  yielded  lead  and  tin,  copper  and  filver  at  Gofelac 
in  Saxony  \  onely  copper  in  thofe  -that  are  found 
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at  Ctiperbert?  in  Bohmti,  and  in  many  ocher  places: 

But  that  of  Breitebren  in  Mifma,  noneat  all  $  which 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Wormius .  Rulandus  doth  num¬ 
ber  fix  forts  that  yield  Metal  of  one  fort  or  another , 
that  are  very  ponderous  and  yield  (parks  01  fire. 

1.  One  ofa  filver  colour,  that  yields  (liver.  2.  Qne 
other  of  almoft  a  golden  colour,  torch  of  which  cop¬ 
per  is  melted.  3-  0ne  of  3  fu!i  ?°lou.r- 

4  One  like  the  Ore  of  filver  or  G<t  ena}  that  like  the 

former,  holds  filver,  and  fome  gold.  5 .  One  ot  an 
afh- colour  that  holdeth  gold  and  filver.  6.  One  ot 
of  an  Iron  like  colour,  but  what  it  holds  r.e  telletfi 

2  He  reckons  four  of  a  filver  colour,  tnat  hold  no 
metal,  nor  yield  any  fire:  and  fix  others  of  a  golden 
colour,  that  have  no  Metal  in  them  :  And  other  ve 

ofa  golden  colour,  that  hold  no  metal,  nor  yield  fire: 

And  ten  more  of  an  afh  colour,  thatholdno  metal  in  ,,  , 

them,  nor  yield  fire.  c  . .  , 

3.  He  nameth  four  of  other  colours,  forth  01  which 

fireisfmitten  ;  and  fo  of  divers  others  trut  oyexi 

fire,  and  thofe  that  do  hot  yield  fire  :  ant.  numbreth 

ten  feveral  forts  that  are  fertile  of  Metal  5  to  which  I 

do  refer  the  Reader.  c  r 

They  alfo  feem  to  attribute  to  every  one  of  the  fix 
Metals  its  proper  Mmbafue ,  buthave  potheen  fo  free 
to  tell  us  which  were  they,  nor  what  they  in  this  fenfe  ^  ^  ^ 
meant  by  a  Marchafite.  For  BajUuu  faith ,  'or  '  Tcft  c  ,4. 
is  the  Bitrchafhc  of  Iron  ?  Is  it  not  the  Magnet  ?  what  P49. 
is  it  of  gold  ?  is  it  not  Uz.nl  ?  and  fo  forth  of  the  red. 

And  Antimony  that  they  call  the  Marchafite  of  ead, 

but  for  the  other  three,  we  are  at  a  lots,  except  we  can  Rcr  nat  v$. 

make  it  forth  from  fome  patfages  in  Paracelfus ,  where  p.  o4. 
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he  fccmah  to  gram  thus  much ,  that  th eprimum  ear, 
or  spirit  of  iilvcr  is  in  a  white  klarchafite ,  white  Talk 
&c.  In  Zink  and  Cebalt  the  fpiritof  Iron,  of  Cod  ' 
per  in  Zink  VitritlMc.  In  Zink  or  Bifmtttb  ,  &c 
the  ipirit  of  Tin, and  in  Cinnabar  the  fir  Hens  ofQuick- 
im  tr.  But  tliis  makes  but  a  flender  conjecture  •  for 
fi  every  matter,  as  Stones,  Clays,  Earths,  Juices, 
^auk,  W,  Marble,  Plafter  Ore,  or  Quarry,  in 
which  the  Metals  are  commonly  contained  and  min- 
gicd,  be  March  a  fins  5  then  the  Ore  of  every  Metal  is 
Its  proper  Marcbafite.  But  we  may  as  roundly  fay 
that  the  Lapis  Lazuli  is  the  MarchaCuc  of  Gold  •  of 
Sliver,  Talk  or  Galena ;  ofLead,  Antimony ;  of  Tin 

*  °f  r°PPer=  zink  >  of  Iron,  the  Load-done  • 
of  Qpick  (liver,  But  of  this  enough. 

Now  l  fhall  fay  fomething  of  Marchaptes  or  Pyritd 
of  mine  own  experience.  We  have  in  our  Coal-pits 
m  thefe  Northern  parts  great  ftore  of  the  faid  Marc  ha- 
JJtes,  iomeof  which  are  of  a  very  bright  fhining  eol- 
den  colour  ,  and  feme  of  them  of  a  pure  bright  filver 
Iplendor,  and  (omeof  themfo  curioufly  intermixed 
with  diverfity  of  colours,  that  are  very  delightful  to 
the  Eyes ;  thefe  are  fomething  foft  and  will  not  ftrike 
tire,  but  being  laid  in  a  cold  and  moift  place,  will  dif- 
lolve  ;  and  then  any  one  may  perceive  that  they  hold 
fioreof  Vitriols  but  being  fired  in  a  melting  pot 
do  yield  ftore  of  fumes  thatfmell  ftrongly  of  Sulphur 
fay  which  we  may  be  affured  that  they  contain  both 
brim  tone  and  Copperas.  There  are  alfo  other  forts  • 
round,  that  are  foroe  of  them  bright ,  and  of  a  metal- 
fane  colour,  and  far  more  hard  then  the  former,  which 
by  finktng  will  yield  fparks  of  fire. 

Alfo  1  have  divers  forts  of  them  that  are  very 
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fmooth  and  fhlning,  as  bright  as  Flanders  metal)  Or t- 
chalcum  or  Brafs5  which  is  found  in  the  Quarries  of 
Stone  3  Slate-pits,  or  where  they  get  flooring- ft  ones 
for  paving  of  houfes3  in  the  clifts  betwixt  the  Stones  7 
but  contain  no  Metal  in  them)  but  being  fired  do  fmell 
ftr'ongly  of  Brimftone.  Some  .few  I  have  had  that 
held  fome  little  Copper  in  them,  of  an  hard  fubftance3 
and  not  very  bright  but  ponderous ;  but  I  have  found 
none  that  held  any  Silver)  Gold  or  any  other  Metal  in 
them.  Many  other  forts  I  have  of  divers  and  fundry 
colours,  fome  of  a  golden,  fome  of  a  filver-likC)  and 
fome  of  a  copper*  like,  or  brafs-  like  colour  $  fome  of 
them  found  near  the  Lead  Ore,  and  fome  of  them  in 
t^ieir  proper  Mines,  fome  of  them  in  confufed  lumps  3 
or  interfperfed  in  Stones,  Cauk) or  Spar r  ;  fome  tri¬ 
angular  >  fome  of  them  quadrangular ,  like  to  the 
Ludus  of  Paracelfxs  or  Hdmom  ,  fome  fexanguhr, 
and  fome  of  them  of  other  figures  ^  but  all  of  them 
fulphureous,  and  to  be  fired  away  to  nothing,  but  an 
unprofitable  black  Earth.  One  fort  there  is  found  in 
fome  of  our  Lead  Mines  near  the  Ore,  that  is  ponde¬ 
rous,  black,  and  gliffening  5  but  by  feveral  trials  I 
could  find  no  Metal  in  ir5  neither  any  great  (lore  of 
fulphureous  fumes  •  and  it  is  not  that -which  the  Ger - 
mans  call  Blend 3md  our  Miners  blue  Blind 4&r-becaufe 
that  is  brighter,  more  (Lining,  and  hker  ametallick 
body.  I  therefore  intreat  all  Miners  to  inquire  of 
thefe  particulars, 

1.  What  forts  of  Fire-ftones  or  Marchaftes  they 
find,  and  near  what  forts  of  Metals. 

2.  Of  what  colours)  forms,  and  figures,  that  they 

may  get  them  tried,  to  fee  what  fort  of  Metals  they 
contain;  or  if  they  hold  Vitriol,  Sulphur,  Alom,  Sale, 
or  any  other  fort  of  Mineral.  3  •  To 
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3.  To  make cxaft  obfervation  what  difference  there 
is  to  be  found  amongft  them, either  as  to  colourjthape, 
tafte,  fmell,  or  any  other  qualities  that  appear  in  them, 
and  if  poffibly  their  number. 
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Of  the  federal  forts  of  Gold  according  to  the  my  fit • 
cal  Juthors ;  dfo  of  the  primum  ens  o(  Qold7 
and  of  fome  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 

l  Ovv  we  fhall  come  to  the  Metals  themfelves,  and 
.AL  firft  of  thole  that  have  been  commonly  and  an¬ 
ciently  accounted  fo ;  to  wit,  the  known  feven3  and 
afterwards  to  thofe  that  fome  efteem  as  Metals.,  that 
have  been  more  lately  difeovered  ,  or  at  lead  byo- 
thers  are  acknowledged  to  be  femi- metals.  And  fir  ft 
of  that  raoft  noble  metal  of  all  others.,  Gold  3  of  which 
Taracelfas  maketh  three  forts:  faying,  4urum  eft  in 
(ffentia  triplex,  Goldin  effence  is  threefold  3  1.  Ccele- 
jie^eftfolutum,  celeftial  andloofed.  2.  Eltmen- 
tare ?  and  that  is  fluid.  5.  MetaUicum,  and  that  is  cor¬ 
poreal.  I  confefs  the  place  is  very  dark, .  and  hard  to 
underftand  $  but  I  thought  good  to  commend  it  to  the 
curious  fearcher  of  Natures  fecrets  3  for  there  is  more 
of  truth  in  it3  then  at  the  firft  fight  any  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  5  and  that  which  follows  will  make  it  more 
plain. 

Rhumelnu  a  German  Author  of  good  account  and 
experience  3  whofe  Works  are  not  tranflated  that 
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ever  I  could  hear  of,  faith  thus :  c  There  is  no  greater 
c  ftrife  amongft  the  Phyficians,  then  about  the  fub- 
c  j edi  out  of  which  the  matter  of  the  Elixir  viu  is  to 
c  be  taken  and  prepared.  And  it  is  found  in  the  final 
f  cpnclufion,  that  in  Gold  alone  the  medicament  is  to 
c  be -fought  and  found,  becaufe  that  Nature  alone 
cdoth  confift  in  the  fpirit  of  Gold  ,  that  drives  away 
c  all  difeales,  and  brings  in  health  5  and  this  all  Philo¬ 
sophers  with  one  voice  confefs.  It  is  found  aifo  in 
c  Fhilofof.hu  adepta,  dr  nature  thefmro,  that  ifr  rerum 
c  natura  there  are  four  forts  of  Gold.  r.  A(lraltfl). 

2.  '  Miner  alifl).  3.  Metalhf i,  4.  Element  all tfh. 

1 .  Ajlralifh  island  is  called  that  very  thing  which  as 
c  yet  liethin  primoenti ?,and  therein  is  as  yet  imperfect. 
c  Frater  Bafilius  calls  it,  the  Star  of  the  Sun,  becaufe 
cthe  ftars  as  yet  have  their  influence  and  firft  opera¬ 
tions  therein.  And  from  this  fpiritual  like  matter 
c  (faith  he)  from  whence  the  beginnings  of  Gold  doth 
cgrow,  may  be  made  Aurum  potabile,  more  perfeit 
e  and  better  ,  then  from  the  perfe<S  common  gold  it 
cfelf;  which  firft  muft  be  opened,  and  madefpirr-" 
c  tuai,  ere  forth  of  it  drinkable  gold  can  be  prepared. 

‘  Theephraflw  calls  it,  Eleffirum  imm annum  ,  &  pri- 

*  mam  compojitionem  fo\k  ,  becaufe  therein  Nature 
c  doth  yet  vyork  her  firft  compofition  \  and  it  is  there 
Mikewife  called  aurum  immatuvnm}  unripe  or  imma- 
c  ture  gold.  Aureum  Vellus  calls  i t,primum  ens  foils, 

1  and  RofariuSj  gold  and  filver  in  p^ffe.  T urba  Ffalofo- 
1  phorum  calls  it  leonem  viridem ,  the  green  Lion, 

€  while  it  is  yet  green  ,  crude,  immature,  and  imper- 

*  fed:.  Moreover,  this  matter  is  entituled  bv  the 
c  Mine- workers,  and  named  with  its  proper  Teuto- 

*  nick  or  German  name  5  which  in  this  place  cannot  be 

€  remembred  without  prejudice,  2,  Au* 
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2,  durum miner  ale ,  or  Mincraliln  gold,  is  that  ve- 
‘  ty  thing,  which  as  yet  doth  ftick  in  its  Earth-ore  or 
'  forg-pff* until  it  be  melted  from  thence, and  brought 
'■  into  a  pure  and  dear  Metal. 

c  3-  -durum  metalllaim ,  or  Metallifh  gold,  is  that 

*  which  being  freed  from  its  Schkek  and  raw  mi#era- 

Milli  Ore-fluff,  and  with  great  force  of  fire  is  driven 

'forth  of  it,  and  then  may  be  called  a  pure  and  clear 
‘/Metal.  ■ 

4  -durum  Element  ale  ,  or  Elementalilh  gold,  is 
^  any  Eas  to,  Mineral,  Stone,  or  the  like,  wherein  the 
fpirit  of  gold  doth  lie  hid,  and  may  be  drawn  forth 
e  °y  ,the  Spagyrhk  Art.  And  he  from  hence  conclu- 
deththat  thy  A  ft  rail  fit  gold,  according  to  theexpe- 
*r;ence  and  the  teftimony  of  all  Philolophers,  is  the 
c  heft  and  moll  profitable  of  all  thefe  four. 

From  whence  we  may  note  ,  i .  That  Mineraliili 
gold  ,  as  it  lies  undrawn  from  its  Ore,  Marble,  Earth 
Sparr ,  Stone,  or  the  like ;  is  commonly  known,  and 
eafily  to  be  had,  there  being  divers  forts  of  gold  Ore, 
of  fundry  lorts  to  be  gotten  from  many  places.  ? 

2.  That  Metalifh  gold  is  that  which  is  purified  and 
refined,  and  is  commonly  known,  and  to  be  had. 
t  3  .  That  Elementalilh  gold  ,  being  that  which  lieth 
hid  in  many  Earths,  and  Minerals,  may  by  a  labori¬ 
ous  and  skillful  Chymift  be  had  and  obtained.  As 
wermhn  relateth  of  the  Terra  figilLua  Silefiaca ,  or  Stri- 
\gonenfis,  which  is  found  in  the  gold  Mines  near  Stri- 
‘gsmum,  amongft  the  hard  Rocks.  And  was  firft  jn. 
e  vented  by  Johannes  Montanas ,  a  moft  famous  Phy- 

*  fician ,  who  publifhed  a  Book  of  the  fame.  Where- 
‘inhe  fetteth  down  that  it  is  gold  by  the  provident  or¬ 
igination  of  Cod  and  Nature  tranlmuted  into  a  moft 

excel- 
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c  excellent  prepared  medicament ,  profitable  ag^inft 
4  poifon,  no  lefs  then  the  medicaments  prepared  with 
c  great  charges  forth  of  Hungarian  Gold  5  and  ( faith) 

4  thatthe  Chymifts  call  it  Axungia  Solts.  Of  this  alfo 
€  Schroder**  tells  us,  that  that  which  was  gotten  and 
c  prepared  at  Striga a  a  Town  of  Silefia ,  was  called 
c  Medulla  vc l  axungia  Solis ,  bee  ufe  it  was  believed  to 
c  be  impregnated  with  the  fulphur  of  gold.  And 
c  that  Earth  called  Lignicenfis*  was  termed  Axungia 
c  becaufe  it  was  mixed  with  the  fulphur  of  Sil  ■ 
c  ver.  And  this,  or  fuch  like,  it  is  probable  that  was 
4  which  Paracelfu*  calieth  Axungia  Solis ,  which  he 
4  preferibetn  againft  the  poyfonous  bite  of  a  Salaman- 
4  der0  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 

4.  But  the  Aftralifh  gold  is  the  great  fecret ,  and 
therefore  may  be  queftioned  whether  it  may  be  found 
in  a  liquid  and  foft  form,  or  hard,  or  both  5  and  of  the 
former  we  (hall  fay  thus  much. 

1.  We  fhall  give  the  teftimony  of  Paracelfu and 
leave  it  to  cenfure  5  who  faith  thus  •  c  The  fir  ft  ens 
4  is^an  imperfed  compound  ,  predeftinated  unto  fome 
4  certain  end,  and  corporeal  matter.  And  becaufe  it 
4  is  not  perfect,  therefore  it  can  alter  any  body  with 
4  which  it  is  incorporated,  as  Mercury,  which  is  like 
4  this  imperfeft  ens  ,  according  to  its  imperfe&ion. 
€  But  we  fpeak  of  the  firft  ens ,  which  is  perfect  to  re- 
4  new  and  reftore  the  whole  body,  as  is  the  firft  be- 
€  ing  or  ens .-of  Gold ;  and  that  for  this  caufe,  by  reafdn 
4  it  altogether  poffeffeth  the  fpirit  of  gold,  and  is  moft 

*  fubtile  ,  and  far  more  fubtile  then  the  true  body  of 

*  Gold  it  felf.  Alfo  from  hence  it  cometh  to  pafs 
4  that  the  firft  ens  of  Sol  or  Gold  ,  is  penetrable,  even 
4  as  Mercury  in  Metals  5  and  doth  not  contain  in  it 
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c.f(eif  tbe  fpiric of^alt,  by  which  itmay  be  coagulated* 
‘  For  thefpirit  of  Sale  jhe  firft  coagulating  ens>  recer 
‘  veth  fo  great  forces,  that  Gold  for  the  hundred  part, 

»  *  is  not  fo  potent  in  its  venues*  as  the  fjimttm  em  of  it 

‘i.S  Further,  it  is  to  be  known  that  the  firft  ens ,  that 
4  is  to  fay,  the  firft  coropofition  of  Gold,. which  as  yet 

*  remains  a  liquor  not  coagulated,  doth  rbnew  and  .re- 
‘  ftOre  whatfoever  it  takes  5  not  onely  men,  but  ah 
c  fo  all  hearts,  Fruits,  Herbs,  and  Trees.  From  hence 
we  may  note  thefe  things. 

i.  That  if  this  Author  be  to ' be  credited,  then  in 
rerum  rum  a  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  the  primum  ins  of 
Gold;  and  this  as  a  liquor  not  coagulated.  To  the 
fearch  and  enquiry  of  which,  I  humbly  and  heartily 
intreat  all  ingenious  perfons,  and  Sons  of  Art,  to  ufe 
their  induftry,  and  ultimate  endeavour;,  aodnot  to 
think  it  a  chymic&l  Chimera.  For  if  the  quotation  of 
S«pt.  Ghyin,  that  honourable  perfon  Mr.J lojle  (whoufeth  not  to 
cite  Authors  of  fmall  credit  or  veracity  )  may  be 
trufted,  from  Gerardt#  the  Phyfick  Profeffor  f  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  C'hymical  experience,  and  whofe 
fidelity  is  not  queftioned  by  any)  that  ‘  at  Anneberg  a 
4  blue?  water  was  found,  where  filver  was' yet  in  prime 

*  i&ul  which  coagulated,,  was  reduced  into  the  calx 
5of  fm  and  good  filver.  Tfien  it  may  be  as  poffible 
and  probable,  that  the  liquor  of  Gold  may  likewife 
befeund  uncoagulated  ,.  efpecially  [if  vre  confider  that 
all  the  Adeptifts  do  feem  to  acknowledge  a  twofold 

f  tr  ay  of  the  generation  of  Gold  5  one  when  the  mercu¬ 
rial  and  fulphureous  fteams  (  of  which  Metals  are 
bred)  being  pure  before  and  at  their  con jundion  ,  do 
meet  with  a  pure  matrix,  that  hath  nothing  of  impure 
fulphureous  feculency,  nor  other  earthly  or  waterifh 
;  -  4  unclean- 


unclcaanefs  to  mix  with  them,  and  to  pollute  them, 
then  pure  Gold  ,  and  no  other  imperfect  metal  is  ge¬ 
nerated  :  and  in  this  way  onely  1  conceive,  that  the 
pure  primum  cm  ami ,  is  to  be  had  liquid^  and  not  o- 
therwife.  Another  way  there  Teems  to  be  of  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  Gold,  and  that  is  when  the  mercurial  and 
Tulphureous  fleams,  either  before,  or  at  their  con  jun-' 
&hny  are  commixt  with  fome  impurities ,  or  meet 
with  an  impure  matrix,  or  both  $  then  this  liquor  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  tns  of  Gold,  cannot  be  had  5  but  yet  that 
impure  fubftance  containing  in  it  the  true  feeds  and 
principles  of  Gold  ,  will  in  time  work  it  felf  through 
'  the  degrees  of  the  imperfed  metals  into  Gold,  as  Na¬ 
ture’s  ultimate  and  finite  end  5  and  therefore  in  fame 
refpeds  (chough  perhaps  not  to  be  found  liquid)  con¬ 
tains  in  it  the  primiim  tns  ami^  which  I  wi£h  may  be 
noted. 

For  it  is  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  Adeptifts 
(  as  we  have  fufficiently  proved  before ,  where  we 
fhewed  the  vegetability  of  Metals )  that  Natures  in¬ 
tent  was  to  bring  all  metals  to  the  perfection  of  Gold, 
if  (lie  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  adventition  and 
mixture  of  extraneous  matter  *  and  fo  that  metals  do 
not  fpecifically  differ  one  from  another  (as  Eraftus  and 
many  other  Authors,  ignorant  of,  and  unexperienced 
in  the  true  manner  and  order  of  Natures  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  of  Metals )  but  onely  gradually,  lomc  of  them 
{landing  in  an  intermediate  way,  and  wanting  the  due 
height  of  concoction  and  maturation.  For  as  Farm 
B  onus  F  errarienfis  faith  ,  Ad  amrum  reliqua  met  all  a 
erdinantur  tanquam  ad  finem :  For  the  feed  of  all  Me¬ 
tals  are  but  fpecifically  of  one  nature  :  for  as  Trtvk 
fan  faith ,  Nature  hath  nothing  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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Earth,  whereof  it  may  generate  Metals ,  but  onely  a 
mercurial  fubftance,  in  which  is  included  its  quick- 
ning  fulphur,  as  its  agent.  And  there  is  Sulphur  and 
Mercury,  equally  perfect  in  the  reft  of  the  Metals, 
as  well  as  in  Gold  ;  onely  it  is  in  the  imperfcd  Metals 
infeded,  or  contaminated  with  cerreftrial  feculency, 
or  combuftible  Sulphur,  which  are  extraneous  and 
adventitious  unto  it,  and  not  of  its  homogeneous  and 
conftitutive  principles.  For  the  Metals  become  more 
pure,  or  impure  according  to  the  wombs  where  they 
are  produced  ;  a  pure  matrix  yields  a  pure  metal  j  and? 
fo  on  the  contrary  ,  for  Nature  always  aims  at  the 
moft  perfed  work,  though  fometimes  by  accident  file 
maybe  hindered  5  and  perfedion  inthe  inferiour  Me¬ 
tals  is  attained,  when  either  by  Nature  or  Art,  they 
are  brought  into  Gold}  the  one  of  which  all  experi¬ 
enced  Miners  know,  the  demonftration  of  the  other, 
remains  with  the  Adeptifts.  And  to  this  purpofe  we 
may  take  ferious  notice  of  another  paffage  in  Faracd- 
,  who  faith  ;  ‘  Prime  feiendum  eft ,  mctallum  quod- 
‘ Fitft  we  are  to  know  that  every  Metal,  as 
‘  long  as  yet  itlies  hid  in  its  firft  being,  or  ens,  hath  its 
peculiar  ftars.So  Gold  hath  the  ftar  of  the  Sun,  Silver 
hath  the  ftar  of  the  Moon,  &c.  Butfofoonas  they 
‘  ?re  C0Q5e  unto  their  perfedion,  and  are  coagulated 
^  into  a  nxtmetallick  body,  their  ftarsdo  recede  from 
,  every  one  of  them,  and  leaves  its  body  dead.  From 
£  whence  it  follows,. that  all  their  bodies  are  from 
t  thenceforth  dead,  and  inefficacious }  and  the  invin¬ 
cible  ftar  of  the  Metals  doth  overcome  them  all,  and 
convert  them  into' its  nature,  and  make  them  all  fo  to 
oe  Aftral.  Whereby  we  may  perceive  that  when 
toe  Ore  of  Lead  is  from  its  liquid  and  foft  fubftance, 
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coagulated  into  an  hard  mctallick  body,  then  the  ftar 
of  Saturn  dothleave  it,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ^  but  it  muft 
be  underftood  ,  that  when  the  ftar  of  an  imperfeift 
Metal  hath  left  it  hardned  ,  that  yet  the  ftar  of  O  or  3 
may  operate  in  it  to  a  greater  perfe&ion. 

I  may  add  to  this  purpofe  what  Trevifan  faith-  DcAUi  y.-n. 
That  vulgar  bodies,  to  wit,  Metals  perfected  by  Na-  Thca.r.chy«, 
ture  alone  in  the  Mines ,  are  dead ,  that  they  cannot  Vo1' 11  F‘  754‘ 
bring  imperfed  bodies  to  perfection.  So  that  thereby 
it  is  granted,  that  before  they  were  perfected  in  the 
Mines,  they  had  life  and  vegetability.  And  Bafilius 
faith,  that  therefore  all  things  are  found  more  perfect¬ 
ly  in  the  ftar  of  the  Sun  ,  then  in  the  reft  of  the  Me¬ 
tals  ,  if  it  be  brought  to  its  maturity  by  the  benefit  of 
the  fire. 

2*  We  may  noter  whether  this  primtm  ens  auri,  in-  o  Renovar. 
its  liquid  form,  be  to  be  had  or  not :  and  that  this  Au-  &  Reftauc.  1. 
thor  doth  affirm  ,  faying  ,  And  although  we  cannot 
fo  well  ktake  thefe  prima  entia ,  as  we  have  written^ 
or  have  them  in  the  fame  effence,  as  we  have  de- 
monftrated  before^  neverthelefs  that  thing  is  notwith- 
ftanding  pofiible  unto  us :  lor  if  wc  know  where  a 
Mine  of  Gold  lies  hid  ,  we  fhall  alfo  find  its  primum 
(ns  there,  if  we  fhall  come  before  its  perfe&ion.  And 
to  make  the  thing  more  feafible,  headdeththe  figns 
how  we  may  know  when  it  is  in  primo  erne  ,  faying; 
c  So  verily  while  it  is  yet  in  its  fir  ft  being,  it  maketh / 

*  the  Trees  fruitful,  and  the  Earth  fertile,  it  renova- 
c  teth  old  Trees  that  of  twenty  years  have  brought  forth 

*  no  fruit.  For  when  the  firft  being  of  Gold  hath  ta¬ 
ken  hold  upon  them,  or  their  roots,  they  begin  again 

c  to  live  and  flourifh  as  before.  And  a  little  after  he 

*  faith  5  But  where  flames,  or  feindiktions, have  been 
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c  feen*,  it  is  to  be  judged,  and  noted*,  that  a  Metal  is 
f  then  made  ex  prime  enie,  And  to  confirm  this  in 
another  place,  fpeaking  of  corufcations,  or  fcintilla- 
tions  feen  in  the  night  s  which  he  faith  c  are  certain 
‘  figns  of  a  latent  Metal,  that  is  not  yet  come  to  perfedfc 
c  maturity  \  but  as  yet  in  its  firft  being.  And  that 
c  further  it  is  to  be  known,  that  as  long  as  thofe  efful- 
c  gefcences  or  glimmerings  appear ,  whether  great 
cor  little,  whether  of  this  or  that  colour  5  that  then 
c  that  Metal  is  not  yet  perfedf  and  ripe  in  its  Mine,  but 
4  as  yet  is  in  its  firft  being,  no  other  wife  then  the  fperm 
e  of  a  man  in  the  matrix:  of  a  woman.  Alfo  he  con- 
4  cludeththat  Gold  doth  grow  ex  primo  ente  auri  from 
c  the  firft  being  of  Gold  ,  to  fuch  a  form  from  its  be- 
c  ginning  of  Gold  ,  that  in  touch  it  is  like  to  red  Wa- 
c  ter,  and  is  moved  and  exalted  like  Gold. 

3.  And  the  more  to  illuftrate  this ,  we  may  call  to 
mind  what  we  have  in  this  Chapter  fpoken  of  Ele- 
mentalifh  Gold,  that  the  fleams  of  Gold  may  be  had 
in  divers  Earths  and  Minerals  5  as  Faracelfus  confef- 
feth, 4  it  may  be  drawn  forthof  Marchafites ,  Granates , 
Q  CachimieS)  red  Talk,  La\ure  ,  and  the  like,  by  the 
c  degree  of  fublimation.  And  further  faith :  But  it  is 
c  to  be  noted  of  this  primnm  ens  ,  that  it  is  a  fugaci- 
cousfpirit,  as  yet  confiding  in  volatility,  as  an  Infant 

*  lies  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  woman  $  and  is  fome- 
c  times  likened  to  liquor,  fometimes  to  Alcool,  or 
c  Atoms. 

And  for  the  obtaining  of  this  volatile  fpirit,  he  gi- 
veth  this  caution.  c  Whofoever  therefore  goeth  about 
4  to  get  and  feparate  the  primnm  ens  of  every  fuch  like 

*  body,  doth  ftand  in  need  of  much  experience,  and 
e  knowledge  in  the  Spagyrick  Science. 

v  ■  %' .  *  2.  We 
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2.  We  may  now  confider  whether  this  primum  em 
ami  may  be  had  in  an  hard  and  coagulated  form  or  nor. 
And  icappeareth  plainly  that  it  may  5  for  the  Philo- 
fophers  that  fought  after  that  great  fecret  of  Nature 
and  Art,  the  Phyfical  Tindure,  or  Grand  Elixir,  do 
certainly  affirm  it*  And  they,  though  they  writ  dark¬ 
ly,  yet  it  was  truly  that  there  is  fuch  a  metallick  fub- 
jed  that  hath  in  it  the  feminal  principles  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  in  vegetability,  which  was  the  onely  true  fub- 
fiance  forth  of  which  they  accomplifhed  their  great 
work,  both  as  to  tranfmutation,  and  the  universal  me¬ 
dicine.  And  to  pr&ve  this ,  we  (hall  quote  fome  few 
pertinent  particulars  from  unqueftionable  Authors. 
And  firft  that  learned  Author  of  the  Rofary  of  Philo fo- 
fhsrs  ,  faith  thus,  T ale  [uiphur  non  rep  oritur  fupra  ter - 
c  ram^  nifi  in  quantum  exiftit  in  if  is  corporibm  ,  foie  & 

*  luna^  &  in  alio  quidem  eft  Hud,  quod  nuUi  dicltur2 
c  nif  ex  parte  Dei  fibi  reveletur .  Such  a  Sulphur  is  not 
4  found  above  the  earth  ,  but  in  as  much  as  it  cxifts  in 

*  thofe  two  bodies  of  Gold  and  Silver  ^  and  truly  it  is 

*  in  another  body,  which  is  declared  to  no  rnan,  ex¬ 
cept  God  upon  his  part  may  reveal  it  unto  him. 
From  whence  we  may  note,  that  this  Sulphur  they 
fpeak  of,  is  not  a  combuftible  Sulphur  3  for  their  ma¬ 
xim  is,  that  no  combuftible  matter  enters  their  work  * 
but  that  vivifying  and  incombuftible  fulphur  that  is 
Natures  true  fire  and  agent,  which  is  hid  in  theme- 
tallick  Mercury  ,  and  is  to  be  found  moit  perfed  in 
Gold  and  Silver.  And  that  it  is  alfo  found  in  ano¬ 
ther  fubjed,  which  none  will  openly  declare  5  and 
this  is  it  that  is  fo  carefully  to  be  fought  after  Agree¬ 
able  to  this  is  that  faying  :  c  Datur  in  rerum  nature 

*  mpus  metaSkum  quoddam,  facilis  jolutionis ,  facitif- 
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zqne  pHtrefatficnis\  fiejus  praparationem  xe(li,felix 
c  medicus  eris ,  tot  is  conattbus,  in  eo  votum  tuum  dirige . 
c  There  is  a  certain  metallick  body  in  the  Nature  of 
c  things, that  is  of  an  eafie  folution  and  putrefadionj  if 
c  thou  knoweft  the  preparation  of  it ,  thou  art  an  hap* 

‘  py  Phyfician,  dired  thy  defire  with  thy  whole  en- 
c  deavours  in  this  thing.  Bafilim  faith,  having  fpoken 
c  of  common  Gold,  Thofe  that  dive  deeper  in  this 
c  Arc,  will  meet  in  the  fame  place  with  a  more  eafie 
c  and  better  known  matter,  which  almoft.was  named 
€  and  fet  down,  of  an  effedual  quality.  And  after  he 
c  faith,  In  this  known  and  defpieable  matter  and  mi¬ 
neral  fubftance,  is  found  a  Sulphur  and  Tindure 
c  more  effedual,  and  more  worthy  then  the  beft  Gold 
"can  afford  which  is  fluid  and  open,  and  its  mercurial 
Spirit  alfo  ;  and  its  myftical  fait  is  free,  and  open, 
c  whofe  virtues  may  with  lefs  pains  in  a  vifible  man¬ 
ner  be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
paffage,  and  worthy  to  be  ferioufly  weighed  and 
confidered  of.  *  *  \ 

I  fhall  onely  add  another  Teftimony,  which  is 
this  5  Materia  ncjlr*  non  eft  mercunus  quilibet ,  fed 
"  ilk  circa  quern  naiura  fuas  prtmas  operattones  incepity 
c  &  eas  prtmas  oper attunes  determtnavit  ad  natnram 
1  metallic amy  fed  imperfect e  rem  lUam  reliquit .  Non  eft 
c  res  plane  petfeffa,  nec  penttus  imperfect  a.  Sed  iff  a 
c  eft  res  media  inter  corpora  perfect  a,  &  imperfefta* 
c  Our  matter  is  not  any  fort  of  Mercury, but  that  about 
c  which  Nature  hath  begun  her  fir  it  operations ,  and 
c  hath  determinated  thofe  firlk  operations  unto  ame- 
c  tallick  nature,  but  hath  left  the  fame  thing  imperfed- 
£ly.  It  is  a  thing  not  plainly  perfed,nor  altogether  im- 
‘  perfed :  But  it  is  a  middle  thing,  betwixt  bodies  that 
‘areperfedand  imperfed.  To 
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'  To  thefe  we  £hali  add  what  Rbumelius  faith,  where 
he  fpcaketh  of  the  venues  of  his  Medicine,  which  he 
calieth,  Aurum  Fit*.  *  The  matter  forth  of  which  it 
c  is  prepared,  is  a  pure  fhining  Mineral ;  which  in  its 

<  firlf  coagulation  is  found  red, aid  was  to  be  had  in  the 
‘  Gold-mine  hills  of  Hungaria  and  Sitbenburg ,  and  in 
c  the  terra  rubea,  the  terra  Adamita,  and  the  red  Lion, 

*  the  Sletftum  immaturum,  the  primum  Fns  Solis ,  the 
c  Axungia  Solis,  or  the  goldifh  Saturn  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers. 

Further  he  faith ,  c  I  prepare  mine  aurum  f  Habile 
‘two  manner  ofways ;  the  one  forth  of  perfed  Gold, 

*  that  is  to  fay,  common  and  per  fed  fine  Gold :  the  • 

c  other  ex  attro  impe'feffo,  vel  e  t  a  dice  felts,  uel  prime  Ibid.p  14?, 
z  entefol is,  and  are  both  potable  »  and  therefore  may 

‘  not  unfitly  be  called  Aurum  potabile,  My  Tindure 
‘  (he  faith)  of  Sot,  is  an  extradion  as  well  forth  of  a 
e  Rubie-coloured,  red ,  through-fhining,  or  tranfpa- 
t  rent,  golden  Ore  ;  as  alfo  from  feveral  other  forts  of 
‘Metals  and  Minerals,  wherein  the  Sulphur  and  Tin- 
‘  dure  oisel  (as  Frater  Baftlius  remembereth)  even 
‘  as  well  as  in  Gold,  doth  ftay  and  inhere. 

*  Laftly,  He  faith  it  is  found  by  true  experience , 
c  and  the  fentence  of  all  Philofophets, _  that  the  true  au- 
‘  rum potabile  of  the  Phdofophers,  is  impoTble  to  be 
c  had  forth  ofperfed  Gold  :  becaule  the  Aflra  do  for- 

<  fake  Gold,  when  it  is  perfed  and  coagulated  into  an 
‘  hard  body,  which  they  do  not,  while  they  lie  in  prime 
‘  ewe,  Therefore  that  aurum  potabtle  that  is  had  cat 
‘  prime  entt,  is  far  more  perfed,  more  excellent,  and 
‘  more  operative,  then  that  which  is  made  forth  of  the 

‘  Metal  itfelf.  . 

I  may  perhaps  be  condemned,  and  derided  for  quo- 
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ting  thofe  Authors,  and  urging  this  point  fo  far,  efpc- 
cially  with  thofe  that  judge  every  thing  a  Ckimtra  that 
they  themfelves  know,  or  underftand  not.  But  let 
fuch  know,  that  I  onely  write  to  the  ingenious  and  in- 
quifitive  perfons,  that  purfue  this  Mineral  knowledge  j 
and  for  the  cenfureofthe  reft,  I  neither  care  for,  nor 
regard. 

And  all  that  I  would  from  hence  mind  the  diligent 
,  fearchersof  Mines  and  Minerals  of,  is  carefully  to  in¬ 
quire  and  fearch  for  what  fort  of  Minerals  may  be 
found,  that  are  either  red,  ortranfparent,  or  both  5 
^  befides  the  Ore  of  Sulphur  ( that  fome  Authors  fay 
is  red  )  and  of  Argent  vive ,  that  all  knowing  Mi¬ 
ners  underftand  to  be  of  that  colour  •,  and  guercitan 
mentioneth  fome  Cinnabar  that  is  found  red  and 
tranfparent;  for  doubtlefs  befides  thefe,  there  are 
others  that  are  red,  and  fome  tranfparent ;  which  is 
thee  hief  matter  I  would  have  inquired  after. 
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Chap.  IX. 

Of  the  forts  of  common  Gold,  as  they  are  produ* 
ced  by  Nature,  and  in  Tbhat  manner  they  are- 
fever  ally  found.  ' 

THere  are  two  forts  of  Gold  produced  by  Na¬ 
ture.  1.  That  which  is  called  Native  Gold, 
that  is  ftatim  fuitm,  pure,  and  unmist  with  any  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matter,  which  the  Germans  C3.d  tSplOpQCit- 
©oUlt.  2.  That  which  is  decoded  ,  or  melted 
with  the  force  of  fire  forth  of  feveral  matters  where¬ 
in  it  lies,  which  is  commonly  called  refined  or  puri¬ 
fied  Gold. 

That  Gold  that  is  Native,  and  found  pure,  unmix¬ 
ed,  or  that  needs  no  refining ;  is  found,  according  to 
Euce Hits  and  Rulandus,  four  ways :  and  that  the  Spa-  ^re  * 
niatds  call  Palacas.  1.  In  Rivers,  as  in  'Tagus,  Alois,  LCXchynt. 
and  SaU ,  which  they  call  Wafh-Gold.  And  Must-  6eojr.de  auro. 
fiir  faith, c  That  there  is  much  more  pure  Gold  found, 
c  then  mixed  with  Earth  or  Stones,  as  thefe  Rivers  wit- 
‘  nefs ,  Ganges  in  India ,  Paffiolus  in  Lydia ,  Hebrus  in 
‘  1  hr  ace,  Tagus  in  Spain ,  Padus  in  Italy,  Aibis  &  Rhc~ 

1  ms  in  Germany.  And  Strabo  tells  us ,  That  Gold  is  s«»b. Gcogr. . 
1  not  onely  digged  forth  of  the  Pits,  or  Mines,  but  alfo  ',7> 

£  the  Rivers  and  Torrents  do  aitord  a  Golden  fand; 
c  and  that  by  digging  of  Pits,  divers  other  Artifices, 
c  and  wafhing  the  fand 5  they  get  much  Gold  5  and 
*  that  more  did  get  Gold  this  way  then  by  Mining. 

*  And  that,  amongft  the  fparks  or  crums  of  Gold,  there 

c  are  fometimes  found  clods,  or  maffes  of  Go^dot  the 
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*  weight  of  half  a  pound,  that  need  little  purifvin®  ’ 
c  which  they  call  Falai^  qua  fant  ma(fu!<e  auri.  2.  Na¬ 
tive  and  pure  Gold  is  found. in  the  Mountains  of  A- 

\  r*hi*'  3  •  In'  ^‘nesj  or  Pits,  partly  alone,  partly  its 
f  ilttle  iparks  do  as  it  were  cleave  to  a  certain  white 
kuiu  ot  Hone,  which  in  the  German  Tongue  is  called 
‘  ;  of  which  there  was  {lore  at  Cottenheyden. 

‘  4,  In  the  heads  of  fillies,  which  we  call  Flore  Sac  * 
'  which  feme  do  account  to  be  the  Burn,  or  Beck- 
Ireur  O i  theie  we  fha'l  fpeak  in  order  more  at 

mom  fome  approved  Authors. 

1.  And  fi r ft  of  that  which  is  native  and  pure,  Api- 
m;,  not  having  tried  the  fire  •,  of  which  the'Honoura- 
bleperfon  Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  this  account.  But  that 
is  nothing  to  what  our  Ac  eft  a  fubjoyas,  which  is  in- 
^  deed  very  memorable ;  namely,  that  of  the  morfels 
0.  native  and  pure  Gold ,  which  we  lately  heard 
‘  him  mentioning ,he  had  now  and  then  feen  fomethat 
‘  we,phc;d  many  pounds.  To  which  I  (hall  add,  that 
I  my  felf  have  feen  a  lump  of  Ore  nor  long  fince  dialed 
up,  m  whofc  ftony  part  there  grew,  almoftfike 
irees ,  divers  parcels  though  not  of  Gold,  vet  of 
(what  perhaps  Mi.neralifts  will  more  wonder  at;  ano- 
ther  Metal  which  feemed  to  be  very  pure  3  or  un- 
mixt  with  any  heterogeneous  fubftances ,  and  were 
lome  of  them  as  big  as  my  finger,  ifnot  bigger.  Bur 
let  us  hear  Acefla  hitnfelf,  who  faith.  *  They  draw 
‘  Gold  in  thofe  parts ,  after  three  forts  5  or  at  leaft  I 
t  !iave  (een  all  three  ufed  :  For  either  they  find  Gold 
1°  grains,  in  powder,  or  in  {tones.  They  do  call 

*  Gold  in  grains,  fmall  morfels  of  Gold,  which  they 
£i  whole,  without  mixture  of  any  other  Metal 


*  which  hath  no  need  of  melting  or  refining  in  the  fire; 

‘  and, 
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*and  they  call  them  Pippins ,  for  that  commonly  they 
c  are  like  to  Pippins,  or  feeds  of  Melons,  or  Pumpions : 
cand  that  whereof  $ ob  fpe^jeth,  leve  iliius  aurum  , 
4  though  fometimes  there  be  greater  3  and  fuch  as  I 
c  have  feen  weighed  many ^pounds.  It  is  the  excel- 
c  lency  of  this  Metal  alone  (as  Plink  affirms)  to  be 
c  found  thus  pure  and  perfect.  To  this  purpofe  I  my 
felfhavefeen  fome  grain  or  fand  gold,  that  a  Gentle¬ 
man  lent  forth  of  Guinea^  fome  twenty  years  ago,  to 
his  Sifter  for  a  token,  that  was  pure  native  Gold,  and 
had  not  felt  the  force  of  fire;  many  of  the  grains  as 
big  as  the  ordinary  pippin  of  an  Apple,  and  fome 
fmaller >  and  one  morfel  half  as  long  as  my  little  fin¬ 
ger,  and  as  thick. 

Peter  Martyr,  a  perfon  neither  fufpecfed  to  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  ignorance  nor  falfity,  in  naming  fome  Rivers  in 
the  Indies  faith  :  c  In  the  fands  of  all  thefe  Rivers  is 
c  found  great  plenty  of  Gold,  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
c  the  fame  Iftand  which  were  with  us,  gathered  in  this 
c  manner :  making  holes  in  the  fand  with  their  hands, 
*  a  cubit  deep  $  and  taking  up  fand  with  their  left  hands 
c  from  the  bottom  of  the  fame,  they  picked  out  grains 
€  of  Gold  with  their  right  hands,  without  any  more 
c  Art  or  cunning  ;  and  fo  delivered  it  to  our  men, who 
€  affirm  that  many  of  them  thus  gathered,  were  as  big 
c  as  Tares  or  Vetches,  And  I  my  felf  faw  a  mafs  of 
€  rude  Gold  (that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  was  never  molten) 

‘  like  unto  fuch  ftones  as  are  found  in  the  bottom  of 
c  Rivers,  weighing  nine  ounces ,  which  Hoieda  him- 
c  felf  found.  And  further  he  faith  ,  The  Admiral  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  they  would  bring  Gold,  theyfhould 
c have  whatfoever  they  would  a<L  Forthwith  turn- 
!ing  their  backs,  and  running  to  the  Shore  of  the  next 

c  Riverx 
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‘  River ,  they  returned  in  (hort  time ,  bringing  with 
‘  them  their  hands  full  of  Gold.  Amongft  all  other 
'  there  came  an  old  map,  bringing  with  him  two  Pe- 
‘  ble  ftones  of  Gold,  weighing  an  ounce,  defiring  to 
‘  have  a  Bell  for  the  fame.  And  a  little  after  he  faith, 
‘Befidcthis  old  roan,  there  came  alfo  divers  other, 

■  ‘bringing  with  them  Peble- ftones  of  Gold,  weighing 
‘  ten  or  twelve  drachms ,  and  feared  not  to  confefs , 
c  that  in  the  place  where  they  gathered  that  Gold  , 
‘  the  re  were  found  fometimes  ftones  of  Gold,  as  big  as 
*  the  head  of  a  child. He  further  faith, There  was  a  cer- 
c  tain  King,  which  gave  them  a  mafs  of  rude  Gold  as 
‘  big  as  a  mans  fift,  weighing  twenty  ounces.  This 
‘  Gold  was  not  found  in  the  bank  of  this  River,  but  in 
‘an  heap  of  drie  Earth,  like  unto  the  ftone  called 
‘  Tophus ,  which  is  foon  refolved  into  fand.  This 
‘  mafs  of  Gold  I  my  felf  faw  in  Caftilc>  &c.  Again, 
he  faith  of  another  place  :  c  As  the  Miners  digged  the 
‘  fuperficial ,  or  uppermoft  part  of  the  Earth  of  the 
‘  Mines,  during  for  the  fpace  of  fix  miles ;  and  in  di- 
‘  vers  places  lifted  the  fame  on  the  drie  Land  ,  they 
‘  found  fuch  plenty  of  Gold,  that  every  hired  Labou- 
‘rer  could  eafily  find  every  day  the  weight  of  three 
‘  drachms. 

We  {hall  add  but  one  inftance  more  from  this  Au¬ 
thor  ,  which  though  it  may  feem  incredible ,  yet  we 
Aiall  leave  the  cenfure  to  others.  ‘  Thefe  regions  (he 
‘faith,  meaning  Hifpaniola )  are  very  large;  in  the 
‘  which,  in  many  places ,  here  and  there  are  found 
‘  fometimes,  even  in  the  upper  cruft  of  the  Earth  •  and 
‘  fometimes  among  the  ftones,  certain  round  pieces 

‘  or  plates  of  Gold,  fometimes  of  fmall  quantity ,  and 

‘•in  lome  places  of  great  weight  :  Infomuch  that 
'  ‘there 
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c  there  hath  been  found  round  pieces  of  three  hundred 
c  pound  weight,  and  one  of  three  thoufand  three  hun- 
4  dred  and  ten  pound  weight ,  which  was  fent  whole 
c  00  the  King,  in  that  Ship  in  the  which  the  Governour 
c  BoadiHa  was  coming  home  into  Spain  5  which  Ship 
c  was  caft  away.  And  this  Goodes  Ferdinandus  OfcbeWcft. 
Oviedus  feemeth  to  confirm,  faying  thus :  Sometimes  Indies»P*»^ 
there  are  found  grains  of  Gold,,  of  great  quantity,  and 
great  weight  above  the  Earth,  andfometimes  under. 

And  the  greateft  of  all  other  that  was  found  to  this  day 
in  the  Ifland,  was  that  which  was  loft  in  the  Sea,  about 
the  Ifland  Beata ,  which  weighed  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  Caftelianes  of  Gold. 

2.  For  pure  native  Gold  being  found  in  Arabia, 

I  find  nothing  afferted  of  the  places,  or  manner  how 
it  is  found,  and  therefore  fhall  pafs  on  to  the  next. 

3*  Befides  this  pure  native  Gold  found  in  Rivers, 

Sands,  or  Earths,  there  is  fometimes  fome  found  pure 
digged  forth  of  the  Mines ,  that  needs  little  or  no 
force  of  fire,  or  refinings  and  fometimes  it  lies  inter- 
fperfed  in  the  clefts  of  the  ftones  y  like  thin  plates,  or 
fpangles,  or  like  threds  or  hairs,  or  the  fmall  and  ten¬ 
der  fprigs  of  Plants  and  Herbs,  which  are  ufually  cal¬ 
led  metallorum  efflorefcentid)  the  flowers  of  Metals  s 
but  moft  commonly  mixed  with  Earth,  Stones,  Mar- 
cbafites,  or  other  Minerals  and  Metals  s  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  promifcuoufly ,  as  they  occur  to  our  me¬ 
mory,  without  regard  of  any  ftri6t  order. 

RnUndus  reckons  thefe  in  general:  x.  Out  of  a 
c  Fire-ftone  of  an  afti-colour,  and  forth  of  Galen*?  or  p  ^  * 

‘  Silver  Ore. 

2.  c  Out  of  a  purple- coloured  Earth  fo  tempered 
l  with  the  vapour  and  fteara  of  the  Earth,  that  it  is  very 

‘  fruitful 
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c  fruitful  of  Gold  5  from  which  in  the  Furnace  Gold 
‘  is  drawn  in  many  places. 

3.  Out  of  *  ehryfoco/I* ,  natural  E’er  ax  or  green 
‘  Earth  ;  and  this  he  faith  is  digged  up  in  Hungary 

*  Burgundy,  and  at  Ceidtberg  in  Silefia,  from  whence 
'Gold  is  drawn. 

4.  c  Out  of  the  Carukum  or  L azure ,  in  which 
'fometimes  Gold  is  contained. 

More  particularly  he  tells  us;  1.  That  Gold  is 
'found  in  the  Carpathian  Mountain,  quod  ftatim  eft 
( fuum,  pure  and  perfed. 

2.  c  Pure  Gold  digged  up  in  the  fame  Mountain  in 
'  Iron-ftone. 

3.  'In  the  fame  Mountain  in  a  white  hard  flint. 

4.  ‘  In  the  fame  Mountain  out  of  the  (tone  called 
c  Lapii  Armenius. 

5.  ‘That  it  is  found  mixed  with  other  Ores,  as  of 

*  Copper,  Silver,  and  the  like. 

But  now  we  {hall  give  more  full  teftimonies  of 
theie  forts. 

1.  Mr.  B^/ereiateth  thefe  two  Obfervations.  The 
firft  thus.  ‘  I  remember  Che  faith)  that  a  very  skill- 
‘  ful  and  credible  perfon  affirmed  to  me,  that  being  in 
‘  the  Hungarian  Mines,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee 
‘  a  Mineral  that  was  there  digged  up  j  wherein  pieces 
‘  of  Gold  of  the  length,  and  aifo  almoft  of  the  bignefs 
‘  of  a  humane  finger  ,  grew  in  the  Ore,  as  if  they  had 
‘  been  parts  and  branches  of  Trees.  Secondly ,  He 
c  faith  ,  And  I  have  my  felf  feen  a  lump  of  a  whitifa 
e  Mineral  that  was  brought  as  a  rarity  to  a  great,  and 
£  knowing  Prince  ;  wherein  there  grew  here  and  there 
‘  in  the  (lone  ,  which  looked  like  a  kind  of  a  Sparr  , 
e  divers  little  lumps  of  fine  Gold(for  fetch  I  was  allured 

*  that 
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c  chat  erial  had  manifefted  it  to  be)  fome  of  them  feem- 
c  in<y  to  be  about  the  bignefs  of  Peafe. 

2,  Befides  what  we  have  before  proved  concern* 
ing  the  vegetahility  of  Metals  in  general,  this  from 
fo^honourable,  and  experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Beyle 
doth  confirm  it  very  much ,  nay  even  to  the  growth 
and  increafe  of  Gold  :  to  which  therefore  we  dial! 
add  more  teftimonies.  And  i  my  felf  have  likewife 
feen  and  handled  a  piece  of  whiciih  Metal  fent  to  a 
great  perfon  ,  (  of  which  I  yet  retain  a  fmall  piece  ) 
which  being  fluxed,  was  mo  ft  pure  Gold.  The  Coat 
in  which  it  was  contained,  was  like  whte  Marble,  or 
our  white  Plafter  Ore,  or  Stone ;  and  the  Metal  grew 
in  it  like  a  thin  crifped  Plate,  or  like  many  threds  joyn- 
ed  clofe  together j  and  fome  of  it  like  two  twifted 
threds  one  with  another,  and  might  have  with  a  little 
cruftung  of  the  ftone  ,  been  feparated  from  it. 

And  further  to  prove  this  germination  and 
fproutiiig  of  Metals  like  Vegetables,  even  of  Gold. 
Rulandus  tells  us ,  That  in  the  exteriour  Vannonta 
thin  leaves,  and  fparks  of  moft  pure  Gold  were  found 
in  a  white  and  hard  ftone.  And  Athanafins  K  ire  he¬ 
rns  gives  us  the  like  anfwer  to  this  very  queftion^  from 
thofe  Mine*  matters, to  whom  he  had  fent,  from  Scbem- 
nitT^y  to  his  fecond  Query  concerning  the  efflore- 
fcence  of  Metals,  he  hath  this  anfwer.  ‘Thatfome- 
times  in  the  Mines  do  occur  Cryftals  wrapt  about 
with  moft  tender  filver  threds  like  hairs ,  and  the  reft 
like.  The  former  years  there  was  found  a  pure  grain 
of  filver  in  Upide  fatuo  5  in  a  fool-ftone  ( in  the  Ger- 
c  man  Tongue  CatibCttftCUl)  in  a  certain  white  mat- 
c  ter  like  Chalk,  which  is  called  Upidea  medulla,  ftone- 
c  marrow*  as  though  it  had  been  there  laid  up  on  pur- 
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*  P°fe>  and  weighed  two  pounds.  Again  to  the  fame 
queftion  hom  Herrengrundt  in  Hungarta,  from  John 
Schapelman  ,  he  receives  this  anfwer.  *  There  are 
c  fcmetimes  found  in  this  Mine,  the  flowring  that  are 
‘Cupreous,  of  pure  Copper,  even  as  flowers  and 

Jl'l  S  ;  bcr  bs  Sr?w .  ab?ve  tbe  Earrth-  Thirdly,  to  this  que- 
it  ion  he  hath  this  anf wer  from  George  Schut^j  That 
‘in  the  Silver  Mines  there  are  often  found  fijver  flow¬ 
erings  ,  where  the  bright  Silver  thrufts  forth  it  felf 
;  c  >n  form  of  a  thr*ed,  or  hair  ,  out  of  the  Metallick 

*  Acmes.  And  tl  at  there  are  found  (havings  (r amenta) 
c  of  pure  filver,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  though  black, 

‘  and  as  it  were  of  a  leaden  colour,  &c.  Laftly,  Me¬ 
morable  is  that  paffage  from  Father  Andrew  Schaffer, 
in  thefe  words.  ‘  I  fend  here  a  Mineral  altogether 
‘  precious,  feeing  any  thing  like,  more  rare  is  not  to 

*  he  found.  Where  you  may  fee  pure  Silver  flowring 
‘  into  its  thredsjthat  which  fhineth  yellow.is  moft  pure 
‘gold;  that  which  is  blackifh,  is  filver  mixed  with 

*  gold. 

Ccn.Dler.1.4.  Thefe  are  memorable  proofs  of  the  Vegetability 
«■  9  P''?8-  of  Metals,  and  may  make  us  give  the  more  credit  to 
the  Story  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  that  in  Germany 
there  were  Vines  that  brought  forth  little  branches , 
and  whitiih  leaves,  of  pure  Gold,  which  was  given 
to  Kings  and  grpat  Captains,  together  with  the  fprio- 
or  branch  of  the  Vine,  with  a  chinked  bark.  0 

Mani.  Sobtcr;  3.  We  fhall  now  Chew  fome  other  fubftanees 
Ui  upr' wherein  Gold  is  found, and  by  the  force  of  fire  drawn 
forth, and  feparated  frorr/them.  Kircher  tells  us,  that  in 
the  Hungarian  Mines ,  there  was  an  Ore  found  that 
contained  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold :  as  alfo  a  filver 
Marc bajite,  which  had  mixed  with  it  gold,.  Alfo  (hi- 
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n;ncr  Lead  Ore,  or  Plumbago ,  which  contained  Gold 
and°  Silver;  that  likewife  there  was  a  Mine  of  Antimo¬ 
ny  that  held  in  it  fome  Gold.  The  learned  War  mins  Muf-ww  _ 
tells  us,  that  i(544.  the  noble  John  Sigfridut  being 
general  Overfeer  of  Metallick  matters,  found  a  Mine 
of  Gold,  the  Ore  being  black  and  like  Talk ,  tinning 
with  frequent  grains  ;  which  when  he  had  tried ,  an 
hundred  weight  of  the  Ore  yielded  thirty  eight  marks 
of  pure  Gold.  That  amafs  of  another  Vein  5  646. 
did,  being  purified,  yield  fix  drachms  of  pure  Gold, 
contained  in  one  pound.  This  Ore  fhined  with  leffer 
grains  then  the  former,  and  more  tending  to  rednefs. 

Likewife  that  there  were  other  Ores  brought  from  the 
fame  place,  that  were  like  Talk,  and  pregnant  with 
frequent  granates,  which  many  thought,  did  abound 
with  Gold,  &c.'  And  although  before  I  had  omitted 
it,  I  (hall  here  infert  what  Diodorus  Siculus  delivers  of  BiUioih.it.. 
the  Arabian  gold  ;  who  faith  ,  There  is  Gold  digged  e'“-P-6r- 
up  in  Arabia ,  which  is  not  melted  with  the  fire,  as  is 
accuftomed  amongft  others.  But  as  foon  as  ever  it 
is  digged  up,  it  is  found  like  to  Cbefnuts,  and  is  of  fo 
lucid  a  colour  ,  that  it  makes  the  precious  (tones  in¬ 
cluded  by  Artificers  in  Gold,  moft  fplendent.  And  Lib.3,e.if. 
that  in  that  part  of  Eg)  ft  that  lieth  towards  ^Ethiopia  Pol¬ 
and  Arabia  ,  there  are  places  that  are  very  fertile  of 
•  Metals ;  and  from  whence  with  great  coft  and  labour 
they  draw  forth  Gold,  from  a  moft  pure  white  Ali¬ 
ning  Marble, 

But  of  this  we  fhall  fay  no  more  but  refer  it  to  the 
next  Chapter. 

4,  But  for  Gold  found  in  the  heads  of  F  lor  ell. is  or 
Beck-trouts,  we  find  little  in  particular,  but  onely  that 
they  affirm  it  in  general,  And  Kirchtr  tells  us,  that 

1  U  a  Ficus 
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ficus  M  lr  andul anut  (but  he  quotes  not  the  placejrela- 
Mund.fubcer,  tethj,  4  That  in  his  time  gold  was  found  in  the  ftomach 
lv!tol^  4‘  ;  of  Partri(%s  3  and  addeth  his  reaton,  that  it  was  no 

marveP3  for  that  Hens,  Partridges,  Ducks,  and  the 

*  like,  do  much  defire  metaliick  bodies  5  and  there¬ 
fore  finding.the  ramentsor  fmall  fhavings  of  Gold 
c  commixt  with  the  fand,  do  fwallow.them  5  which 

*  after  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach  do  flow  into  one 
^mafs,  which  is  a  rational  conjedure*  And  faith, 
^that  they  report  that  Goats  that  are  called  lhkes 
£  were  feen,  whofe  teeth  were  fpred  over  with  a  gol- 
'ften  colour,  efpecially  in  that  part  with  which  they 

did  pluck  up  the  graft  5  which  without  doubt  did 
happen  fiom  the  tindure  of  Gold-bearincr  foirits 
‘  wherewith  the  gr,[,  w,s  imbued.  And  ,i|S£ 
t  tl,ac  dtetrtui  relateth  that  Gold  was  found  in  an  hu- 
(  mane  CcuII ;  which  if  it  were  truth,  happened  from 
t  no  othf  caufe  then  the  fleams  of  gold,  when  melted 
,  arnc  >  apd  no  otherwife  then  qulck-filver  was 
coagulated  in  the  brain.  A  reafon  Iconfefsmore 
'  probable  then  what  Sendivoam  and  others  have  fri 

»/.  I.  1  affirm  by  eiperieirce 

and  fight ,  that  here  in  thefe  Northern  parts,  where 
Sheep  are  bred  upon  barren  mountains  and  hills  (like¬ 
ly  enough  to  contain  metaliick  Ores)  that  Their  teeth 
are  often  (if  old)  at  the  roots  of  them,  covered  with 
a  thin  tindure  of  a  very  bright  fhining  and  golden 
,  c°!?,ur*  1  fi^d Tome  years  fince  brought  me  by 

a  iriend  two  or  three  of  the  molares  or  grinding  teeth 
of  an  old  Cow  bred  upon  fuch  barren  hills,  and  kil- 
ied  for  Beef,  which  near  the  roots  were  covered  with 
a  cruft  thicker  then  our  common  Groat ,  with  a  fine 
mining  gold*  coloured  fubftance,  which  for  the  rarity 
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of  it  I  keep  by  me,  and  did  not  fcrape  it  off  to  trie  if 
it  contained  any  metalline  matter.  Which  doubtlefs 
had  gathered  there ,  by  the  fleams  either  of  golden 
Marchafites,  Copper  Ore,  or  Gold  it  felf,  while  yet 
in  prims  ente.  Of  which  l  hope  to  enquire  more, that 
I  may  be  able  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  thereby  to  fa- 
tisfie  my  felf  and  others,  whether  it  contain  Metal  or 
not }  for  the  Proverb  is  true ,  All  is  not  Geld  that 
gliders. 


Chap.  X. 

Further  of  the  Stones ,  Rocks ,  and  Flints  of  (fold, 
and  the  flriking  p  off  ages  therein  it  is  found : 
as  alfo  of  the  federal  forts  of  it  mentioned  in 
Scripture ,  and  elfetehere . 

THe  reafon  why  I  am  fo  large  in  this  particular 
is,  to  mind  all  ingenious  Mineralifts  to  make 
a  more  diligent  fcarch  how  all  Ores  lie  ,  and  in  what 
wombs,  coats,  or  fubftances,  then  hitherto  hath  been 
ufed  ;  and  efpecially  about  the  Ore  of  Gold :  and  to 
this  end  we  fhall  tranferibe  what  we  find  moft  mate¬ 
rial  to  thispurpofe. 

And  in  the  firft  place  we  fhall  give  the  Reader  an 
account  of  what  Bafilius  Valentinus  hath  difeovered 
in  this  particular  •,  aperfonofvaft  experience  in  thefe 
matters,  who  writeth  thus.  '  This  noble  gold-ftone  Will 
c  and  Ore  is  fometimes  mixed,  and  on  its  outfide  there 
ftieketh  fome  obfeure  and  dark  matter,  having  an- 
r.igi.  ■  nexeds 
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c  nexed  to  it  fome  dates  and  other  fpermatick  tfiatter  , 
c  which  detra&s  from  the  goodnefs  of  its  own  nature. 
c  And  though  the  Creator  hath  indued  it  with  great 

*  virtues,  yet  doth  it  humble  it  felf,  and  fuffers  it  felf, 
ctobe  found  in  defpicable  Mineral  (tones,  where  it 
Mofeth  much  of  its  tindure  5  as  is  apparent  by  the 

c  Touch-done,  where  the  mixture  of  Copper,  Silver, 
c  Tin,  and  others,  isfeen  5  allthefe  mixed  impurities 
c  can  be  feparated  from  it  with  artificial  manuals ;  and 
c  with  little  ado  it  may  be  brought  into  a  perfect 
cftate.  Gold  Ores  naturally  are  wrought  thuf  ;  that 
c  the  Gold  (lands  in  it  clofe,  compact,  firm,  and  good; 
c  which  is  found  fometimes  in  the  crofs  paffages.  Its 
c  fixednefs  is  found  in  the  dieep.nefs  under  ground , 

£  where  it  hath  its  greateft  power ;  and  it  is  found  alfo 
£  fometimes  in  a  fpeckled  Jafpis,  full  of  eyes,  and  mix- 
£  ed  with  flints  in  its  paffages ;  where  many  times  Vi- 
1  triol  flint  is  found  abundantly  ,  which  Vitriol  is  the' 
c  bed  among  all  other  forts  of  Vitriol.  The  Hunga- 
c  rian  Vitriol  hath  the  precedence  before  all  the  reft, 
c  which  is  fufficiently  known  in  their  proofs,  and  exa- 
cmens,  as  may  be  demonftrated  to  the  eye.  In  its 
c  paffages  are  found  fometimes  fluxes  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours,  which  are  interlined  with  gold,  andmuft  be 
c forced  with  fire.  To  that  purpofe  it  is  requifite 
c  that  it  be  dealt  withal  with  fuch  fire,  as  you  heard  in 

*  the  firft  part :  commonly  Zmttcrs  and  Zirn  ftones 
6  are  fuch  ,  which  muft  be  ftamped,  and  beaten,  and 
c  drawn  to  a  narrownefs,  and  fined. 

c  Gold  is  wrought  alfo  in  (landing  paffages,  and  on 
c  level  ground  s  the  Ores  and  fuch  paffages  are  yel- 
‘lowifli,  rocky,  and  of  a  iron  (liot-fand  in  clifts,  as  it 
c  is  on-grown  compa&ly.  And  generally  it  is  found 
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c  near  Flint  works,  fomedmes  it  is  found  in  a  Flint,  or 
4  in  a  liver-coloured  Jafpis,  fometimes  in  white  pe* 

‘  bles,  that  gold  that  is  in  it  is  ofa  white  colour,  like 
‘  filver,  or  in  white  Copper  Ore,  where  it  fticketh 
hoary  and  rugged:  It  is  found  alfoin  brittle Jime- 
‘  ftones,  where  it  ftands  cuff&d  with  black  fpecks  un* 

‘  fprinkled  ,  is  granulated  like  drops  found  in  the  fub- 
4  tileftfirm  ftones,  fpotted  with  iron-molds,  or  fpots- 
‘  and  are  protruded  in  fair  yellow  flowers ,  and  are  a 
‘  black  exhalation  thruft  forth.  It  is  found  alfo  in 
1  ftceaked  flate-work  in  pure  paflages,  mixed  with  a 
4  blue  horn-ftone,andflate*in  flinty  glittering  paflages 
‘  it  is  found  hoary,  and  compadly  wrought.  There 
‘are  found  alfoflac  Marble  floats,  wherein  in  all  your 
4  clifts  is  wrought  inherent  gold  ,  mixed  with  green 
4  grit,  and  iron  fpots.  Sometimes  it  is  found  alfo  in 
‘fquare  iron  (hots,  or  porous  marble  Marchafites , 
c  but  for  the  mod  part  in  grits.  Sometimes  gold  Ore 
*  is  found  alfo  com  pad,  and  firm  ,  in  black  paflages.. 

1  Some  gold  Ores  and  gold  paflages  are  found  alfo  to 
‘be  of  Minerals,  and  of  Vitriol  s  and  Miners  in  Hun- 
efpeciallycan.difcourfeof  ir,  becaufe  gold  Ore 
4  is  found  in  that  manner  in  thofe  parts. 

Thefe  feem  tome  to  be  excellent  difeoveries  and 
diredions  to  find  out  the  Ore  of  this  Metal ;  and 
though  the  terms  feem  harfh  and  difficult,  our  Engltfti 
not  fo  properly  fuiting  the  German  Tongue,  cfpeci- 
ally  about  this  fubjed  ;  yet  doubtlefs  may  be  familiar 
to  experienced  Miners,  '&  artifici  in  fua  arte  crcden - 
dtm  eft . 

Acofta  likewife  tells  us ,  Gold  is  commonly  found 
f  mixt  with  Silver  or  with  Copper,  but  that  which  is 
4  mixed  with  Silver  ,  is  commonly  of  fewer  Carats 

then. 
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c  then  that  which  is  mixed  with  Copper.  If  there  be 
‘  3  fifth  part  of  filver, Pliny  faith, it  is  then  properly  cal- 
‘  Ekffrtm,  which  hath  the  property  tofhine  more 

*  at  the  light  of  the  fire,  then  fine  gold,  or  fine  filver. 
‘  That  which  is  incorporate  with  copper,  is  common- 
‘  ly  of  a  higher  value. 

Francifcus  Calceolarias  tells  u?,  that  in  his  Mufatm 
he  had  three  forts  of  the  Ore  of  Gold. 

i.  c  One  brought  forth  of  Panned  a,  in  which  there 

*  was  a  white  colour,  like  filver. 

a.  ‘  Another  arifing  with  filver ,  forth  of  a  (lone 
heavy  enough,  of  much- what  an  afh  colour,  brought 
from  the  Mines  of  Bohemia.  n 

3.  An  Ore  flowing  forth  of  a  done  of  a  very  red 
'  colour,  in  which  was  feen  Copper  growing,  fhining 
4  with  an  infet  colour  from  the  (ame  Mines. 

Agreeable  to  what  is  here  related  may  be  found  in 
Agrkola  ,  to  whom  I  refer  the  Reader  :  and  onely 
fhall  add  a  paflage  or  two  more  from  Baftlius ,  who 
faith :  ‘  To  diftinguilli  Metals  by  colours,  is  a  curious 
‘skill,  as  red-gold-glafs ,  mine-green,  black  Ore? 

*  however  their  working  is  not  fo  exa&ly  known  that 
‘way. 

And  a  little  after  he  faith  :  *  Hither  belong  all  mixt 
c  Ores, which  at  feparating  arc  parted  afunder,and  not 

*  before,  as  the  cuftom  is.  As  in  Hungary  there  is  had  e- 
‘very  where  gold- filver  (that  is,  in  it  there  is  gold) 

*  which  in  its  colour  and  ponderofity  is  pure,  hath  loft 
4  nothing, and  is  (fill in  its  working  quality, and  if  it  had 
4  not  been  interrupted ,  and  digged  up  unfeafona- 

ebly,  then  the  filver  would  have  been. turned  into 

*  pure  gold. 

Lazarus  Ercker ,  that  was  chief  Mine-matter  to 
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MaxtmUUn  the  Emperour,  tells  us ;  c  That  Gold  is 
‘  found  in  a  white  ftone  like  marble,  the  GtrmAns  call 
c  it  Huart?  *,  as  alfo  in  a  blue  and  yellow  horn  ftone: 
Mikewife  in  abluefiate,  iron,  flats,  yellow  and  of  a 
c  fubtile  flaming  j  and  fometimes  in  corn,  tin,and  iron- 
c  ftone.  N  ^ 

And  once  more  Pdracelfw  tells  us ,  (fpeaking  of  the 
feparating  of  Metals  forth  of  their  Ores,  and  one  from 
another  : )  c  Thefe  forts  of  Ores  fometimes  will  con¬ 
tain  more  then  one  Metal  5  as  it  often  happens,  that 
c  Copper  and  Silver,  Copper  and  Gold,  Lead  and  Sil- 
€  ver,  Tin  and  Silver,  &c.  may  be  found  in  one 
€  Mineral. 

Now  for  the  gradual  differencesof  Gold,  they  may 
be,  and  doubtlefs  are  many ;  for  in  finenefs  and  purity 
there  may  be  much  difagreement  *  and  therefore  Ba - 
filius  offers  us  a  notable  paffage,  thus.  c  And  take 
*  notice  that  Nature  loveth  to  keep  her  own  ways  or- 
6  derly ,  and  keeps  together  two,  and  fometimes  three 
1  forts  of  Ores  in  their  afcenfion  and  defcenfion  , 
i  whereby  flae  intimateth  a  way  unto  the  after-work  s 
cbut  men  in  their  fanfies  think  upon  other  means, 
c  though  to  nopurpofe.  View  all  the  Mines  which 
c  are  in  Europe ,  you  will  find  no  other  Ores  but  im- 
c  pure  ones,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  them  ;  for  their  Na- 
c  ture  maketh  them  fo,  as  much  as  ever  I  could  learn. 
cIf  you  can  fhew  me  the  contrary ,  I  will  affentun- 
cto  it. 

And  again  he  faith  5  c  Who  could  tell  what  gold 
c  and  filver  were ,  if  they  were  not  known  in  their 
1  perfedion  ;  for  when  they  are  perfed  it  appeareth, 
c  when  they  have  their  colour,  their  weight,  their  mal- 
f  leablenefs3  their  flux  and  hardnefs.  And  this  per- 
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*  fed  Metal  Nature  hath  produced  compactly  and 
4  purely  :  for  fuch  perfect,  pure,  and  compact  gold  is 
c  found  in  Hungary^  in  the  white  marble  ,  which  pre- 
‘  fently  may  be  broken  :  as  alfo  Giver  and  copper.  The 
c  difference  betwixt  the  perfcCi  and  pure  is  ,  becaufe 
c  Metals  are  not  pure  before  they  are  per  fed  ,  and  fo 
£  there  may  be  a  per  fed  Ore  which  is  not  pure,  which 
£  defed  is  found  in  many  of  our  Metals,  which  come 
cto  their  perfection  as  foonas  in  any  other  Foreign 
c  parts,  but  in  their  perfed  purity  they  are  defective 
‘  fometimes.  And  this  we  commend  to  the  Reader 
to  be  ferioufly  confidered  of. 

Now  from  hence  we  may  gather,  that  even  one 
fort  of  gold,  as  it  k  gold,  may  be  more  fine  and  pure 
then  another.  And  the  Scripture  doth  fhewus,  that 
in  thofe  days  gold  was  found  to  be,  and  efteemed,  one 
iort  better  and  purer  then  another  ;  of  which  we  (hall 
now  fpeakfomething  largely  for  diverfion  fake, and  to 
ftir  up  all  ingenious  fpirits  to  a  more  narrow  ferutiny 
after  thefe  curiolities. 

i.  Andfirft  it  mentioneth  the-  gold  found  in  the 
6an.a,u3u.  Land  of  fla-viliah,  and  faith;  And  the  gold  of  that 
is  Zahab  tob ,  that  is  good :  intimating  plainly,  that 
there  was  other  gold  that  was  worfe,  and  not  fo  good. 
But  where  that  gold  was  found,  is  fomething  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  though  Tremelllw  maketh  Fifhon  there  to  be  the 
Not.  m  Gcr,  River  Tygris  that  runneth  all  along  the  Inland  into 
the  $ir<m  Perficm  ,  and  takes  it  to  be  the  Country  of 
the  Snfians  in  the  edge  of  Perfia ,  and  calleth  it  aurum 
frtftans,  that  is  excellent  gold,  and  the  Vulgar  Latine 
calls  it  aurum  optimum.  And  as  to  the  place,  Pifca- 
fc?rdo>h  agree,  which!  leave  to  others  to  be  difputed 
of.  Cafialio  calls  it  AMumprobatiflimuw,  but  that  it 
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fhould  be  the  beft,  agreeth  not  exaftly  with  the  He¬ 
brew  word  tc'b,  which  implieth  not  the  fuperlative  de¬ 
cree  and  therefore  the  Septuagint  renders  it  w**™ 

J^a, good  gold.  And  Luther  renders  it,  that  is  pre¬ 
cious  gold.  And  fo  do  the  French  and  Italian  Bibles 

tranflate  it  good  gold,  not  the  beft. 

2.  Though  Z  ah  ah  be  the  primitive  word,  the  He¬ 
brews  mo  ft  commonly  ufe  for  Gold ;  and  that  fome 
Lexicons  take  it  to  be  meant  of  raw  and  un  wrought 
Gold ,  yet  fometimes  they  add  fome  other  word  or 
Adjective  unto  it,  that  doth  fpecifie  fome  notable  de- 
aree  of  the  goodnefs  of  it*  or  fome  other  quality . 
in  many  places  Sagur  of  the  Verb  Sagar  cUuftt ,  which 
Montanas  where  the  Text  fpeaketh  of  Solomons  cover¬ 
ing  the  Oracle,  he  faith,  mro  conclufo ,  or  fttriffimoi 
'Tremelhus  (  whofe  reafon  for  this  is  the  likeft  in 
this  place)  gives  it,  aure  affervato ,  meaning  the  gold 
that  David  had  preferved  for  that  purpofe  of  building 
the  Temple  j  and  it  is  not  likely  that  David  for  a  work 
of  that  nature,  would  not  have  kept  any  Gold,  but  that 
which  was  moft  purej  and  in  this  fenfe  that  T rein  ell  ms 

gives ,  I  find  no  place  to  contradict  it. 

,  They  ufe  the  word  Kxthem  ,  which  commonly  via.  job  18. 
fignifieth  a  mafs  of  bright  and  fhimng  Gold,  from  the 
word  Katham  emkuit ,  it  hath  fhined,  or  been  bright  5 
and  to  this  they  add  Tahur  from  the  Verb  Taber  mun- 
dus  fait,  and  this  fignifieth  a  mafs  of  pure  and  clean 
Gold,  and  was  moft  ufualiy  reckoned  amongft  their 

beft  forts  of  Gold.  , 

4.  They  ufe  the  word  fhas  or  1 .  Pas  .rom  the  V er 

Fafas,  deaurauu  eft,  it  is  covered  over  with  Gold, 

and  that  very  pure  •  for  it  is  faid  r  And  the  King  made 

a  Throne  of  Ivory,  and  covered  it  over.  2, 
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that  is  with  pure  Gold  ;  and  fometimes  ic  is  taken  for 
that  precious  ftone  that  is  called  TopaTfon.  And  it  is 
not  unlike  but  that  it  was  brought  from  a  place  of  that 
name,  for  it  is  laid  5  That  (liver  fpred  into  plates  was 
brought  from  Thafu,  and  Gold  from  Uphaz.  'And 
again,  Then  I  lift  up  mine  eyes ,  and- leaked,  and  be¬ 
hold,  a  certain  man  c loathed  in  linen,  whojelejns  were 
girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz,.  Where  the  word 
Keethem  is  ufed,  as  coming  from  that  place  called  U- 
pbaz$  and  Arias  Momantts  renders  it,  inmaffa  auri 
thrift,  put  it  is  plain  that  Uphaf  was  the  proper 
name  of  a  place,  and  not  to  be  taken  adje<9ively  ;  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Ophir ,  of  which  we 
fhall  fay  more  prefently. 

5.  We  may  obferve  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
time  of  fob.  Gold  was  gotten  forth  of  the  Earth ,  or 
Rocks,  or  feparated  from  the  fand.  For  he  faith,  as 
Fife  at  or  renders  it,  and  Tremellim  feems  fo  to  expound 
it  i  ‘  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  filver,.  and  a  place  for 

Gold  where  they  find  it :  and  it  (the  Earth)  hath  duft 
01  Gold. 


6,  But  the  Gold  that  was  known  in  the  days  of 
King  Solcmon,  that  had  the  chiefeft  commendation 
was  that  which  was  brought  from  Ophir,  or  Uphaz- 
for  it  is  taken  by  all  the  Learned ,  that  they  were 
both  one  place.  And  this  is  in  divers  places  of  all 
other  moft  commended.  For  Job  preferring  wifdom 
before  all  earthly  things,  faith  it  {hall  not  be  compa¬ 
red  with  Kathem  ophir,  naming  that  fort  of  Gold 
that  was  accounted  the  moft  excellent  and  pure  above 
all  other ,  nor  it  fhall  not  come  in  competition  with 
Kat  hem  tahur,  the  mafs  of  the  pureft  Gold.  And  Da¬ 
vid  letting.  forth  the  glory  of  Chrifts  Kingdom  and 
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the  Church  under  the  perfon  of  a  Qyeen,  faith ;  Upon 
thy  right  hand  did  (land  the  Queen  in  Gold  of  Ophir  , 

K  at  hem  ophir  fin  majfa  ami  ophir,  as  that  fort  of  Gold 
that  was  moil  pure  and  excellent  in  efteem  in  thofe 
days.  And  that  this  gold  was  fetched  by  Hiram  from  O-  • 
pWr3thefe  places  doteftifie.T&f*  went  Solomon  to  E\j- 
on-Gehcr^  and'to  Eloth  at  the  Sea  fide,  in  the  land  of  E-  1  K'ns  10 
dom.And  Huram  fenthim  by  the  hands  of  his  fervants,  17,18?"' 8 
[hips  and  fervants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  feary  and 
they  went  with  the  fervants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir, and  took 
thence  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold  And  brought  7  ; 

it  to  King  Solomon .  For  the  Kings  (ftps  we>n  to  Tarfhtfh 
with  the  fervants  of  Huram  :  every  three  years  once 
came  the  fhlps  of  Tarfhifb  bringing  Gold  and  Silver  y 
Ivory ,  and  Apes ,  and  Peacocks .  Now  the  great  que¬ 
stion  being  amongft  the  Learned,  where  this  ophir 
or  Upha^  was  ,  from  whence  was  brought  themoft 
pure  Gold  that  was  known  in  the  days  of  Solomon 5 
Sir  Walter  Rawltigh ,  a  perfon  of  profound  judgment ,  Hrfl.  of  the 
and  great  learning,  hath  extreamly  laboured  to  prove  Wofld* L 
that  it  was  not  from  Peru  in  the  Wifi  Indies ,  but 

brought  from  an  Ifhndinthe  Eafi  Indies^  called  by  ~ . 

the  name  of  Ophir  3  and  to  make  this  good  he  hath  .  I3‘  F’ 

ftrained  all  poffible  or  probable  arguments  to  affert  it.. 

And  fo  hath  foftphw  Acofia ,  and  many  others. 

But  notwithftanding  the  authority  of  fuch  learned 
perfons,  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  the  r  arguments  are 
not  of  fuch  force  but  that  they  may  be  eafily  anfwered, 
as  having  no  other  ground  but  probability  and  conje¬ 
cture;  but  we  have  no  timetobeftow  that  way,  but. 
fhall  lay  down  that  proof  that  may  demonftrate  that 
the  land  of  Ophir  or  Uphaz,  was  the  two  Pern  s  now. 
known  to  Europe :  For  that  text  is  fo  plain,  that  no^. 
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reafonings  can  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  For  it  is  faid 
in  the  text ;  And  the  gold  was  the  gold  ofPerualm.  And 
all  men  know  that  the  Hebrews  put  a-im  in  the  dual 
number, as  Pern  being  the  Angular  number,  when  a  im 
is  added  to  it  in  the  dual,  it  makes  Perualm.  Which 
tnuft  of  neceffity  be  the  name  of  a  place  or  Country. 
Which  Epithete  they  could  not  have  given  to  their 
beft  and  pureft  gold,  ifthere  had  no  fuch  Country  been 
known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  S olomon  ;  and  indeed 
could  be  no  other  then  the  two  Peru’s  now  known  to 
the  Europeans.  And  the  Septuagint  renders  it 
which  in  a  manner  is  the  fame.  And  the  French  Bible, 
Et  i ’  er  efloit  or  de  Pbarutim,  which  agreeth  with  the 
Hebrew!  And  Tremelitus  renders  it ^^Aurum  autem 
ipfttm  erat  aurum  Paruaimorum  :  and  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  the  Italian  Bible  faith,  Et  I'oro ,  era  oro  di  Parua~ 
rim ,  as  though  it  were  the  Gold  of  the  people  of  th<j 
Country  fo  called,  which  amounteth  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  And  Luther  calls  it  5©8J$  <E>0itt  tOS? 

(©OlDtV  And  therefore  an  Author  of  great 
learning  and  credit,  faith;  c  Terra  igitur  ilia,  ex  qua 
‘tantaoptimi  auricopta  Solomoni  adveSta  fuit,  dr  ad 
c  Altai  gentes  afportata ,  jam  turn  Paruaim  did  a  fuit  y 
( qttam  bodie  Peru  vocamus :  qu<t  ad  Europai  or  bis  noti - 
c  tiam  dr  Mercimoniorum  ufum  chriftophori  Columli 
‘  fagaciffima  pertinach  anno  fupra  miUeftmum  quadric 
c  gentefimum  nonageftmo  fecundo  traduda^  Hebrais  am- 
€  temveteribu*  fuit  exploratifttma ,  Verba  ArU  Monta- 
*  nl  in  libro  Phaleg,  id  eft,  de  gentium  fedtbus  drfttu 
‘  erbis  ita  habent .  Didio  Paruaim  its  qui  vel  tantum 
€  Jciunt  Hebraice  legere  ,  duos  regiones  olim  Peru  dl- 
c  Lias  dare  demen fir  at ,  unam  quidem ,  qu<t  eodem  voca- 
[  bulo  bodierno  etiam  die  Peru  diettur ,  alteram  *vero 
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c  qu&  n$va  Hijpania  a  navtgantibus  efl  appellata,  Ejus 
c  autem  rcgtonis  durum  furtjUimum  atque  in  maxim# 
i  pretio  apud  omnes  gent  es  futjfe  conjlat .  Atque  inter - 
<  pres  qutdem  vulgatus  vd  ob  ignotam  fiki  regionem  , 
c  vel  petit#  in  ejus ,  qued  ilia,  regia  exhibeb at ,  40W  A10- 
1  /#  He  brae  it  a  [crip  turn  legamr :  aurnm 

‘Mud  aurum  Peru  &  Peru :  nam  Peru  in  numtre dnali 
f  Paruaim  dicitur  )  convzrtit :  &  aurum  crat  preba - 
c  lipmum ,  guorirca  quicquid  aurt  inter  alias  gentes 
f  prifcis  Hits  fecul  is  in  ufu  fuity  H  fere  totum  ex  HU  us 
‘terra  cavern  is  elicitum  effeexifiimatnus ,  &c%  And 
thus  much  by  way  of  digreifion  for  the  curious  to  con- 
fider  of. 

7.  We  fhali  not  infift  upon  that  place  in  the  &?<t^ 
Uticny  where  it  is  faid  ,  And  the  City  was  pure  gold , 
like  unto  clear  glafs.  And  the  Jlreetoftbe  City  tvas  pure 
gold ,  as  it  were  transparent  glafs tecaufe  it  is  a  pro¬ 
phetical  place ,  and  alfo  that  it  was  but  like  unto,  or 
as  it  were  tranfparent  glafs ,  not  that  the  gold  was  re¬ 
ally  tranfparen t 5  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  fuchgold  were  ever  exiftent ,  either  by  Art  or 
Nature. 

Befides  thefe  foregoing  (orts  mentioned  forth  ofche 
Scripture,  we  find  feveral  forts  of  gold  gradually  di* 
ftinguifhed,  according  to  the  Regions  from  whence 
they  are  brought,  as  the  Arabian ,  Spam fhy  Hungarian , 
and  German  gold  ,  which  all  differ  one  from  another 
in  the  degrees  of  goodnefs  or  purenefs.  And  the  pu- 
reft  that  we  have  in  thefe  days  (that  I  know  of)  is  the 
fand-gold  brought  from  Guinea ,  and  feme  other  pla¬ 
ces,  which  is  fo  near  pure,  and  unmixt  with  any  o- 
ther  Metals ,  that  the  Artificers  that  beat,  or  make 
leaf-gold,  andthofe  that  draw  gold  into  (mall  Wire, 

or 
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or  fine  thteds ,  do  commonly  buy  it,  becaufe  it  will 
ferve  tbeir  turns,  without  ufing  the  Aqua  feparatoria . 
and  fo  they  do  the  old  gold  coined  by  Edward  the 
Third,  becaufe  it  hath  in  it  theleaft  alloy  of  Silver  or 
Capper  ;  and  the  pureft  Gold  that  I  have  ever  feen 
was  a  piece  of  Roman  Gold,  ftamped  with  the  image 
and  name  of  Nero,  which  was  as  foft,  and  would  have 
cut  as  eafily  as  Lead. 

And  the  goodnefs  of  Gold  is  commonly  efteemed 
•  according  to  the  number  of  Carats,  of  which  there 
ordinarily  are  24.  though  Paracetfus  makes  them 
36,  For  Acofia  tells  us ,  ‘  The  moft  famous  Gold  is 
‘  that  of  Caranana  in  Peru  ,  and  of  Valdivia  in  ChiUe, 
c  for  that  it  rifech  with  his  alloy  and  perfection,  which 
‘is  twenty  three  Carats  and  an  half,  andfometimes 
‘  more.  They  make  account  likewife  of  the  Gold  of 
‘  Veragua  to  be  very  fine.  They  bring  much  Gold 
‘to  Mexicohom  the  Philippines,  and  China,  but  com - 
c  monly  it  is  weak  and  of  bafe  alloy. 


Chap. 
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C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Of  the  defections  of  common  Gold  accot  ding  to 
fmt  Authors,  and  of  the  properties  thereof :  as 
alfo  of  fame  tv  ayes  of  beating?  fif ting,  and  'frafh- 
ing  the  Ore  thereof. 


Aeon  doth  deferibe,  or  define  Gold  thus  %  A  arum  spec.  Aichy,n. 
rj  est  corpus  perfetfum,&c .  4  Gold  is  a  perfect  body 
venerated  of  Argent  vive,  pure,  fixed,  clear,  red,ano 
of  a  clean  fulpbur,  fixed,  red,  notburntng  ,  and  hath 
’  no  defed.  Rolando*  thus;  Gold  is  the  mofttem-  1 
:  perate  Metal  of  all  other,  yellow,  (bining,  ponde- 
:  rous,  equally  digefted  in  the  belly  of  the  Earth,  very 
:  lon^  walked  with  Mineral  Water ;  confiftingofa 
c  pure  Argent  vive,  fixed,  clear,  red  ;  and  of  a  clean 
‘fulphur,  fixed,  red,  not  burning.  In  brie  ,  it  is  t  e 

c  fubtile  fubftance  of  Argent  vive.  c 

Llbanns  gives  it  thus ;  4  Gold  is  a  perfeft  Metal  fra-  p,r,a:.M  ui. 

4  med  ofamoft  mature,  and  moft  pure  Mercury,  by  • 

4  the  virtue  of  a  moft  excellent  fulphur  ,  and  together 
4  with  it  brought  into  a  moft  tenacious,  and  the  belt 
4  commixtion,  and  adorned  with  a  citrine  tincture, 

mrmlm  thus , 4  Gold  is  the  moft  pure  ,  and  moft  M»rwo*. 

4  perfect  of  all  Metals,  confiding  of  a  moft  pure  Met- 
‘  cury,  moft  perfeftly  conco&ed,  and  of  a  red  fulphur 
‘moft  excellent,  and  moft  fixed,  being  exaftly  tmn- 
4  sled  and  united  together :  fuftatnmg  all  the  trials  of 
4  the  fire,  and  of  Aquafortis ,  moft  heavy  ;  and  above 
4  all  other  Metals  extenfible ,  or  to  be  beaten  forth , 

4  fhining  with  a  yellowifhcolour.  ^  ,j 
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Aad  thefe  are  fufficient,  that  from  hence  we  mav 
gather  fome  ofits  chicfeft  properties.  7 

1.  Therefore  of  all  other  Metals  it  is  moft  perfed 
ly  maturated  and  decoded  by  Nature,  and  is  of  the 
molt  equal  temper  :  for  as  irevifw  tells  us,  Quart 
in  dttro  junt  cjuatuer  dement  &  in  aquali  &  anattca  pro- 
prtiem  coadunm.  Therefore  the  four  Elements  are 
in  Gold ,  joyned  together  in  an  equal  and  anatical 
proportion.  Eut  yet  taking  his  fuppofition  that  gold 
is  generated  of  the  four  Elements ,  we  are  not  to  un* 
derffand  this  equality  of  proportion  in  refped  of 

their  equal  quantities,  but  anatical  proportion  in  re¬ 
gard  of  qualities. 

2.  Of  all  other  Metals,  Gold  hath  the  leaft  portion 
of  external  or  feparable  fulphur  (for  that  it  hath  fome 
appears  by  the  authority  of  Paracel/us  and  Helmont  ■ 
the  latter  xif  which  tells  us ,  That  external  fulphur 
is  not  poflible  to  be  feparated  by  Nature,  but  by  one 
conftrudive  liquor  )  and  therefore  is  in  that  regard 
accounted  more  perfed  then  any  of  the  reft. 

3.  Gold  is  more  denfe  and  compacted  then  anv 
other  of  the  Metals*  that  is^  it  is  iefs  porous  then  any 
of  the  reft,  being  fo  clo'ely  joyned  per  minima ,  that 
little  or  none  ofthe  air,  or globttli  atherci  (as  Cartefitts 
calls  them)  can  lodge  within  its  particles.  And  this 
ts  the  caufe  of  two  other  of  its  properties ;  to  wit  its 
heavinefs,  and  power  of  extenfion  ;  both  of  which  are 
far  beyond  either  ofthofe  qualities  in  other  Metals. 

4.  It  indureth  not  onely  ail  the  forte  of  our  com¬ 
mon  fire,  but  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Writers  of 
fumcient authority,  they doinform  us thatin  thegrea- 
teft  torture  ofthe  fire it  lofeth  nothing  of  its  fub- 
itance  or  weight ,  but  rather  gaineth ;  for  fo  doth 
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Wotmus  tell  us  in  the  place  above-cited.  And  it 
will  not  onely  indure  the  trial  fer  cinenmm t,  or  teft- 
jno*  with  Lead  (which  filver  will  alfo  aoide  without 
waftin17)  but  alfo  the  probat  of  Aqua,  fertis,  the'  ce- 
mentuvt  regain  by  Antimony  >  and  chat  which  Artifi¬ 
cers  call  ^uartation.  All  which  do  fufficiently  de¬ 
clare  all  chofe  perfe&ions  and  excellencies  that  Au- 

thors  have  attributed  unto  it.  . 

As  for  the  beating,  grinding,  lifting,  and  wafhing 
of  Ores  in  general,  from  their  earthy  filchinefs  and  tu¬ 
ner  Anities  Geraint  Avrlcela  hath  written  very  large-  Lib.  acre  Met. 
ly  and  learnedly*  more  then  any  other  Author  that  I  8.  P.ffin-. 
know  of,  -  And  I  could  wife  that  fome  perfon  chat 
hath  ability  and  leifure  ,  would  tranflate  it  into 
EnrUfh  \  for  it  might  be  very  ferviceable  to  our  com¬ 
mon  Miners,  that  in  that  particular  have  lime  to  cu¬ 
re#  them  ,  but  wha;  they  learn  one  from  another  ,  but 
we  iliall  onely  here  note  fome  few  particulars  oi  beat- 
in^  or  wafeing  of  gold  Ore,  from  two.  or  three  Au- 
thors  of  Credit.  For  AgncoU  tells  us,  ‘  Seeing  that 
c  Nature  doth  for  the  moft  part  bring  forth  Metals  im- 
c  pure,’  and  mixed  with  earth,  concrete  juicejh  an 
c  Rones;  it  is  neceffary,  as  far  £s  can  be  pofiuble,  to 
c  feparate  thofe  things  from  the  Metallick  veins,  be  - 

c  fore  they  be  fluxed  or  molten.  #  fJ 

.  i.  Acofia  tells  us,  c  Gold  in  done  is  a .vein  of  gold  h  n*;™* 

c  that  eroweth  or  ingendreth  within  the  ftone,or  flint, 
c  as  I  have  feen  in  the  Mines  of  Gumma  within  the  go- 
c  vernment  of  Salines ,  very  great  Hones  pierce  an 
V  intermixed  with  gold;  others  that  were  halt  gold 
c  and  half  ftone.  The  gold  which  growetn  in  mis 
‘manner,  is  found  in  Pits  or  Mines,  which  have  meir 
c  Veins  like  to  the  filver  Mines ,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 

Y ,  •  *  draw 
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'  draw  it  forth.  And  a  little  after  :  They  refine  pow- 
dered  gold  in  bafons,  wafhing  it  in  many  waters,  un- 
ttl  the  land  falls  from  it,  and  the  gold  as  moft  heavy 
t  rcmla'ileth  111  the  bottom.  They  refine  it  Jikewife 
with  Quickfilver  and  Strong- water,  for  that  the  Al- 
t  !otn  whereof  they  make  this  water,  hath  the  ver- 
c  “  feparate  gold  from  drofs ,  or  from  other 

2.  Diodorus  SicuitM  tells  us  aftrange  ftory  bothof 
the  getting  of  gold  Ore,  as  alfoofits  preparing  by 
beating  ,  grinding ,  and  wafhing,  which  for  brevity 
lake,  we  (hall  onely  give  in  the  Enghfh.  ‘  fo  foe  bor- 
‘  ders  of  Egypt  that  joyn  to  Ethiopia  and  Arabia 
^  there  are  places  very  fertile  of  Metals  Forth  of 
t  which  with  much  labour  and  expence,  Gold  is  drawn 
c  hor  cPe  black  earth  by  nature  hath  paffages  and 
veins  of  moft  white  marble,  which  foineth  above  all 
\  br'§btnefs.  And  a  little  after,  he  faith,  That  almoft 
t  'nhnite  thoufands  of  men-aodig  forth  with  iron  in- 
t  “fuments,  the  more  foft  rock,  and  which  is  broken 
(  with  indifferent  labour.  He  that  difcovereth  the 
‘  Veins  ofgold,  goeth  before  the  Workmen,  {Hewing 
t  wbat  places  they  are  to  dig.  They  cleavethe  ftony 
t  “arb,e  being  fhewed ,  by  the  ftrength  of  ftrong  bo- 
dies,  not  by  Art,  but  by  great  force  with  iron  wedges 
But  they  drive  (hafts  or  paffages  not  (freight  Aur 
£  that  way  which  Nature  leadeth,  by  the  gold  in  the 

,  c  I0!ng  marbIe*  But  wben  by  reafon  of  the  divers 
f  be"amgs,  and  turnings ,  they  are  darkned  in  their 
paffages,  the  Workmen  carrying  lights  before  them 
t  the  rocks  by  great  force  being  cut  in  pieces ,  they 
« carry  uPs  and  call  upon  foe  ground.  Others  cut 
-  tnemlocaften  into  veryfmall  pieces,  others  carry 

‘  them 
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®  them  away.  The  pieces  taken  from  thefe  Workmen 
‘  being  cut  to  a  certain  meafure  ,  they  beat  in  ftone 
c  Veflels  with  a  peftle  or  hammer  of  Iron  ,  unto  the 
c  fmallnefs  of  Millet  feeds.  They  then  being  caft  into 
‘Mills,  are  grinded  unto  the  very  finenefs  of  meal. 
c  Then  the  Workmen  taking  it  ground,  do  put  it  upon 
c broad  Tables  a  little  declining,  and  again  beat,  or 
c  rub  the  Marble  ,  water  being  caft  upon  it :  By  that 
c  means  the  earth  being  wafhed  away,  the  gold  by  its 
c gravity  doth  remain  upon  the  Tables.  This  they 
‘  often  iterating,  they  rub  the  Gold  with  their  hands. 
c  Then  with  thin  and  porous  fponges ,  they  prefs  forth 
c  the  foft  earth,  until  it  be  made  like  unto  golden  fand. 
cLaftly,  other  Workmen  do  put  it  by  Weight  and- 
*  meafure  into  earthen  pots  ^  and  do  fuperadd  in  a 
c  certain  meafure.  Lead, Sea-weed, or  Tange,  and  Bran 
cof  Barley.  Thefe  things  compounded  in  a  certain 
c  proportion,  they  diligently  lome  or  daub  up  the  pots 
c  with  clay,  or  lute.  Furthermore  ,  being  decoded 
c  five  whole  days  and  nights  in  a  Furnace,  pure  Golcf 
‘  isonely  found  in  the  Veffel,  the  other  things  being 
c  wafted,  the  former  weight  being  little  diminifhedo 
I  have  the  rather  delivered  this  at  large,  becaufe  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  paffage,  and  perhaps  not  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  many  Readers ,  and  may  be  of  fome  confi- 
derable  ufe  to  an  ingenious  Mineralift, 

3.  GenZalm  Ter  din  an  dm  Oviedus  relateth  two  Of  the  Weft  * 
notable  ways  both  of  their  finding  of  Gold  at  the  In- 
dies ,  and  of  the  wafhing  and  purifying  of  it :  and- 
that  not  by  hear-fay ,  but  upon  his  own  experience  5  * 

fome  of  which  we  fhall  tranferibe,  becaufe  I  believe 
the  Book  is  not  very  common.  Who  faith  ,  c  This 

c  particular  of  the  Mines  of  Gold,  is  a  thing  greatly  to- 

‘  be. 
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*  be  noted,  and  I  may  much  better  f peak  of  it  then  a- 
c  ny  other  man  ,  forafmuch  as  there  are  now  twelve 
‘years  pad  fince  I  ferved  in  the  place  of  Surveyor  of 
c  the  Melting- (hops  pertaining  to  the  Gold  Mines  of 

vCthe  Firm  Land,  and  was  the  Governour  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Catholick  King  Don  F ctdinando  \  after 
c  whofe  departure  from  this  life,  l  ferved  long  in  the 
cfame  room  in  the  name  of  your  Catholick  Majeftie. 

*  ‘  By  reafon  whereof,  I  have  had  great  occafion  to 
c  know  how  Gold  is  found  and  wrought  out  of  the 
c  Mines,  &c.  And  a  little  after  he  faith  :  The  man- 
4  *?cr  bow  Gold  is  gathered,  is  this,  either  of  fuch  as  is 

*  found  in  Zanana  y  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Plains  and 
^Rivers  of  the  Champian  Countrey  being  without 
c  Trees,  whether  the  earth  be  withgrafs  or  without  ; 
c  or  Qf  fUch  as  is  (ometimes  found  on  the  Land  without 
4  the  Rivers^  in  places  where  Trees  grow  5  fo  that  to 
ccome  by  the  fame,'  it  fhall  be  requifite  to  cut  down 

*  many,  and  great  Trees;  But  after  which  feever  of 
thefe  manners  it  be  found,  either  in  the  Rivers  or 

c  Breaches  of  Waters ,  or  elfe  in  the  Earrh  ;  I  will 
9  (hew  hew  it  is  found  in  both  thefe  places,  and  how  it 
‘ 1S  leparate,  and  purged.  Therefore  when  the  Mine 

*  or  Vein  is  difeovered,  this  chanceth  by  fearchin^  and 

*  proving  in  fuch  places,  as  by  certain  figns  and  tokens 
4  do  appear  to  skilful  men,  apt  for  the  generation  of 
‘  Gold,  and  to  hold  Gold.  And  when  they  have  found 
^it,  they  follow  the  Mine,  and  labour  it,  whether  it 
c  be  in  the  River  or  the  Plain,  as  I  have  (aid.  And  if 

*  it  be  found  on  the  Plain,  firft  they  make  the  place  ve- 
^ry  clean  where  they  intend  to  dig,  then  they  dig  eight 
‘ or  ten  foot  in  length  *  and  as  much  in  bredch  5  but 

they  go  no  deeper  then  afpanor  two,  or  more,  as 

•  c  fhall 
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*  fhall  feembeft  to  the  Matter  of  theftline,  digging 
c  equally ;  then  they  wafh  all  the  earth  which  they 
1  have  taken  out  of  the  faid  fpace,  and  if  herein  they 
‘find  any  Gold,  they  follow  it,  and  if  not  they  dig  a 
‘  fpan  deeper ,  and  walla  the  earth  as  they  did  before : 

*  and  if  then  alfo  they  find  nothing  ,  they  continue  in 
‘  digging  and  wafhing  the  earth,  as  before,  until  they 
‘  come  to  the  hard  rock  or  ftone  :  and  if  in  fine  they 
‘  find  no  Gold  there,  they  follow  no  further  to  feek 
‘  Gold  in  that  place,  but  go  to  another  part.  And  it 
‘is  to  beunderftood,  that  when  they  have  found  the 
‘  Mine ,  they  follow  it  in  digging  in  the  fame  meafure 
‘in  level  and  depth,  until  they  have  made  an  end  of 
‘  all  the  Mine  which  that  place  containeth,  if  it  appear 
c  to  be  rich. 

Their  manner  of  wafhing  he  thus  deferibes,  ‘And 
‘  when  they  have  digged  forth  the  Mine,  they  fill  cer- 
‘  tain  Trays  with  that  earth,  which  other  Indians  have 
‘  the  charge  immediately  to  receive  at  their  hands,  and 
‘  to  carry  thofe  Trays  of  Earth  to  the  Water  where  it 
‘  may  be  wafhed :  yet  do  not  they  that  bring  it  waffo 
‘it,  bu£  deliver  it  toother,  putting  it  out  of  their 
‘own  Trays  into  others,  which  they  have  ready  in 
‘  their  hands  to  receive  it.  Thefe  Wafhers  for  the 
‘moft  part  are  Indian  .women,  becaufe  this  work  is 
‘  of  lefs  pain  and  travel  then  any  other.  Thefe  wo- 
‘  men  when  they  wafh,  are  accuftomed  to  fit  by  the 
‘  water-fide  with  their  legs  ifi  the  water  even  up  to 
‘the  knees,  or  lefs,  as  the  place  ferveth their  purpofe; 
‘  and  thus  holding  the  Trays  in  their  hands  by  the  han- 
‘  dies  thereof ,  and .  putting  the  fame  into  the  Water, 

*  they  move  them  round  about ,  after  the  manner  of 
‘  fitting,  with  a  certain  aptnefs ;  in  fuch  fort  that  there 

enter- 
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‘  entereth  no  more  water  into  the  Trays  then  fer- 
‘  vecth  the«r  '“ms  5  and  with  the  felf-fame  apt  movine 
c  of  their  Trays  in  the  water,  they  ever  avoid  the  foul 
t  water  wttn  the  earth  out  of  the  one  fide  of  the  VefTeJ 
c  and  receive  in  clean  water  on  the  other  fide  thereof  • 
so  that  by  this  means ,  by  little  and  little,  the  water 
‘  waiheth  the  earth  as  the  fighter  fubftance  off  the 
c  Trays,  and  the  gold  as  the  heavier  matter  refteth 
<  “  c"e  ““fo®  of  the  fame,  being  round  and  hollow 
in  the  middle,  like  unto  a  Barbers  Bafin.  And  when 
a.I  the  earth  is  avoided,  and  the  gold  gathered  tose- 
( ther  in  dle  bottom  of  the  Tray,  they  put  it  apart,  and 
f  return-  to  take  more  earth  ,  which  they  wafh  conti- 
c  “Up  ’  as  ^e^ore-  So  that  to  conclude,  there  are  ia 

*  Wafhers  °nS  0rdinari,y  a%ncd  t0  every  Tray  of 

l  have  been  the  more  tedious  upon  this  fubjeft 
becaufe  I  judged  it  very  materiaUnd  profitable  ;  but 
now  we  ftiall  come  tofome  higher  queftions  concer- 
mng  Gold,  and  fo  leave  it. 
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s  ,  v 

What  may  he  thought  of  common  (fold  *  whether  it 
be  an  ingredient  into  the  T hilofophers  Tinffure % 
or  not  ?  What  may  be  jaid  of  Aurum  pota~ 
bile5  or  the  Tincture  of  (fold  •  and  what  of 
the  white  body  ibhen  the  Tintture  is  taken 
from  it  •  and  fome  thing  of  the  Alcaheft. 

T  Very  well  underhand  that  I  fhall  undergo  no  (mail 
I  cenfure,  for  taking  upon  me  to  intermeddle  with 
filch  abftrufe  mat'ters  a$  I  have  propofed  in  this  Cha¬ 
pter.  And  Tome  may  deem  that  it  is  my  ambition  to 
be  thought  or  efteemed  an  Adeptift  $  or  at  leaft  to 
fpeakmy  felf  fo  highly  knowing  in  thefe  Arcana’s  , 
that  thereby  I  may  draw  fonie  to  make  fuit  unto  me 
for  further  unveiling  of. thefe  fecrets.  To  which  I 
fhall  fay  little ,  but  onely  this,  that  my  Motto  hath 
long  been,  and  is,  gui  hens  latnit ,  bene  vizit ;  and 
however  they  may  cenfure,  I  fhall  eafily  pafs  by  it , 
and  anfwer  with  that  of  Faracelfus  ,  Alters  us  non  fit , 
qui  [tuts  ejfe  potefl  :  and  fhall  modeftly  tell  them,  that 
it  is  above  35  years  fince  I  firft  learned  a  courfe  of 
common  Chymiftry  under  old  '-Johannes  Huniades  5 
and  have  ever  fince  at  times  and  feafons  been  em¬ 
ployed  therein  5  and  have  been  and  am  a  continual 
reader  of  and  ftudier  in  the  beft  Authors  that  have 
written  in  myftical  Philofophy  ;  and  therefore  let 
none  be  too  cenforious  of  what  I  know ,  or  what  I 
know  not ,  in  this  abftrufe  Science,  but  weigh  the 
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Authorities  andReafons  that  i  lay  down,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  judge  of  what  l  write. 

i.  For  thofe  that  arefeeking  the  grand  fecretin 
Animals  or  Vegetables,  or  in  anything  that  they  pro¬ 
duce,  or  that  proceeds  from  them,  or  in  any  Minerals 
or  Metals,  except  in  O,  J>,  and  Mercury,  we  (hall 
pafs  them  by,  as  looking  at  thofe  as  things  that  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  intention  of  the  Philofophers  : 
who  if  they  did  mention  them,  itwasonelyby  way 
of  fimilitude,  as  Bacon  tells  us  $  Square  admhapdum 
eft)  quod  aliquis  prudens  fiu am  fund at  inientionem  fu- 
per  antmalU)  five  vegetabilia 3  qua  valde  Junt  remota , 
cum  inveniantur  miner  alia  fa!  is  prepinqua .  Nec  ere- 
dendum  eft  c?nninO)  quod  aliquis  PhiUjepborum  pefue- 
ril  aneminpradiftis  remotiS)  nift fmilitudinarie. 

But  thofe  that  think  they  come  neareft  the  mark, 
do  fix  upon  the  nobleft  of  Metals,  to  wit,  Gold;  ta¬ 
king  that  of  Augurdlus  for  a  truth,  (which  is  fo  in¬ 
deed,  if  rightly  underftood)  In  auro^femina  Juntaur?, 
&  u't  ignis  eft  pr  inti  pi  urn  igniftcandi ,  fic  atirum  anrifi - 
candi  3  and  finding  the  Matters  do  call  the  Gold  that 
they  ufe  in  the  firft  work  (  for  we  fpeak  not  here  of 
fermentation)  their  Gold  not  aurum  vulgi^thty  there¬ 
fore  commonly  pitch  upon  pure  Gold,  fuch  as  is  much 
land  gold,  or  as  the  German s  call  ir,  Waflh  gold,  that 
hath  not  been'  melted  in  the  fire*,  and  this  many  of 
the  wifer  fort  do  take  to  be  living  gold,  ftrengthened 
by  that  fubtile  aflertion  of  Sendivogius ,  who  faith  , 
Scitoenim  met  all  or  um  vitam  effe  ignem ,  dum  adhuc  in 
Juts  mineris  funt ,  &  mortem  etiam  ignem  fufionis  vi¬ 
delicet.  And  if  to  this  they  add  what  T revifan  hath 
written  in  that  learned  and  abftrufe  Epiftle  of  his  to 
Thomas  of  BononUy  it  would  in  amanner  convince  an 

under- 
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underftanding  perfon,  to  believe  that  common  gold 
bein'*  decoded  in  their  menfrnum,  would  communi¬ 
cate  °its  vertue  to  their  water,  by  which  the  whole  ma- 
giftery  might  be  petfeaed  ;  but  it  is  good  to  be  wary, 
fatet  tngtus  in  baba  :  and  therefore  the  learned  May- 
ertts  gives  us  this  caution, ul  perfpicuua  apparet,  Itapro - 

fan  d  us  delitefcit .  .  , 

And  1  (ball  crave  pardon  of  thofe  that  are  learned 

in  this  point,  if  Ido  not  adhere  to  this  opinion  ;  for 
though  I  may  confels  that  Gold  by  rufion  in  the  force 
of  fire,  is  thereby  dead,  yet  my  queftion  is,  that  it  was 
dead  before;  and  fo  after  fuiion  that  may  be  more 

amply  predicated  of  it,  though  it  was  truly  dead  e- 

fore  ,  as  when  a  man  is  (lain  by  a  mortal  wound,  he 
may  be  faid  to  be  dead,  when  he  is  absolutely  cold  , 
and  no  motion  of  life  in  him  5  and  much  more  he 
might  be  faid  to  be  dead  when  his  body  (like  the  cu- 

Rom  oithe  Romans)  is  burned. 

And  to  confirm  that  Gold  and  other  particular  L/le- 
tals  are  dead  when  they  are  coagulated  into  an  hard 
and  fixt  metallick  body,  we  fhall  give  fuilicient  audio 

111  And  firft,  Bafiims  Valentine  (a  man  of  unquestio¬ 
nable  verity  and  experience )  tells  us  thus.  In  tne 
‘  firft  place  be  informed,  that  out  Gold  (fo  muchfpo- 
‘  ken  of  hitherto)  muft  never  be  taken  for  such  Gold 
c  by  any  of  our  Difciples,  which  hath  been  melted  ana 
e fully  digefted  by  Nature-,  for  herein  fucherrouris 
.  *  committed ,  that  men  dilapidate  all  that  they  have, 

‘  and  lofe  both  the  end  and  beginning  of  all  their 
^  VV* orks* 

From  this  it  clearly  appeareth,  tnat  not  onely  gold 
that  hath  been  melted,  is  excluded  from  the  beginning 
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°f  their  Work,  but  alfo  gold  that  hath  been  fulfv  r 

NamrC’f0r  whocan  exPea  Jifefrom  a  dead* 

To  this  we  may  add  that  fignal  paflW  ofp*r*r  / 
/*>  quoted  by  us  once  or  twice  before  thn^h 
tas  vtry  purpofe, who  faith.*  Prime fciendum eflZZtZ 

.  tr.i,iuur“  r“  Afr‘ 

‘  libeTZi  V™  CeTlmtttr>  ab  iUorurZuo. 

;  ™w***».  And  a  liuE ’after' h7tdk  uT  ^EtllTin 

f  f.mum  ens  aun  vcl  Luna  alfumi  debere  c; 

c  [i,m  tn  Prtr>cipto  error  commit! atur  de  opera  ’ekU 
bfi'e  omni  opium  crit.  ^  &  la~ 

Work.  k  1C  1,1  the  be8lf]ning  0f  the 

c  Trevifan  tells  us  the  fame  thing,  favincr 
Bulgaria,  per  not  nr  am  \olam  in  m»erl  abfolut, IT * 

mTA\*;*>P<rf‘Z*  prrficire  ^ 

*  nd  the  learned  Comb  acinus  in  his  TranflanY>n  c 
pftmtntjscWs  us  this  certain  rule.  QPrtidentes  ° 

hrninti  „  r.i:„ 

*%«",  »> imUmslctZ’ 

rem,  fuper  quam  natura  taut  am  trimao  «r,  . 

'puri&JT,  Z  &  proportionatam 

Wm'dZrX. in  ”#«* ' 

Mgcian.  And  this  is  a  clear  point  which 
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Bacon  further  explaineth  thus  ;  (hewing  how  they  are  spcc*  Alchym* 
excufed  from  taking  gold  to  the  compofition  of  the  z’4* 
red,  or  filver  to  the  white,  c  Cum  invent  am  us  rcm  , 
c  vel  corpus  aliquody  ex  tarn  mttndo,  vel  mttndiore  fats 

*  phurey  &  argento  vivoyfuper  quod  natura  parum,  vel 

*  minimum  eft  operata.  And  after  ,  Eligenda  eft  ergo 
(  materia ,  in  qua  eft  argentum  vivum  mundum y  purum , 
c  datum y  album  &  rnbeum ,  non  ad  complementum  per - 

*  dnffum^ fed  commix  turn  aquahter  &  proportionabili - 
c  tery  per  modum  debit  urn  cum  fulpbure  tali  y  &  in 
f  mafiam  folidam  congdata , 

And  to  this  agreeth  the  faying  of  Paracelfusy  fpeak-  De  Mineral, 
ingofthe  fulphur  of  Gold.  c  Hoc  \ulphury  ft  quale  in  1  Tr  *• 

1  aurifera  arborey  &  ad  htijus  radieem  in  montibus  cfty  ^47' 
c  Alchymifta  invenire  &  adipifei  peffent  ,  ef'et  certey 
c  de  quoeffufe  gaudereni. 

From  all  which  it  is  manifeft  that  common  Gold 
as  it  is  perfe&ed  by  Nature,  and  digefted  to  the  height 
of  maturity ,  though  it  have  never  been  melted,  nor 
felt  the  force  of  the  fire ;  yet  in  refpeftof  the  Philo- 
fophers  firfb  work,  is  but  dead,  and  wants  the  princi-  ' 

pies  of  life  and  vegetability,  that  neceflarily  is  requi¬ 
red  to  their  purpofe  5  and  that  there  is  another  gold 
not  vulgarly  known  for  fuch,  in  which  Nature  hath 
but  wrought  her  firft  operations,  which  above  all 
other  they  perfuade  to  feek  after,  and  to  take.  There¬ 
fore  we  will  conclude  this  (becaufe  we  have  fpoken 
more  largely  where  we  treated  of  Gold  according  to 
the  myftical  Authors )  with  the  advice  of  Johannes  Aran  H«rm. 
Spagnetus ,  who  faith  ,  c  Now  thofe  bodies  muft  be  p 
c  taken  which  are  of  an  unfpotted,  and  incorrupt  vir- 
*  ginity  ,  fuch  as  have  life  and  fpirits  in  them,  not  ex- 
c  finest  as  thofe  that  are  handled  of  the  vulgar  5  for 
>  //  ‘who 
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c  who  can  expect  life  from  dead  things  ?  and  thofe 
'  are  called  corrupt,  which  have  fuffered  copulation  ; 
c  thole  dead  and  extinft ,  which  (  by  the  enforcements 
(  of  the  chief  Tyrant  of  the  World)  have  poured  out 
4  their  foul  with  their  blood  by  martyrdom. 

2.  In  the  next  place  many  do  imagine  and  urge, 
that  though  common  Gold  be  dead,  as  Nature  hath 
produced  it  3  yet  it  is  to  be  revifed  by  Art,  and  that 
herein  lies  the  great  difficulty  and  myftery  of  their  fo¬ 
liation  ,  and  the  bringing  of  it  back  to  its  firft  matter. 
Of  this  there  is  enough  faid  to  encourage  this  opi¬ 
nion. 

/  We  {hall  be  a  little  large  in  handling  this,  becaufe 
it  is  a  deep  and  myfterious  point.  And  in  the  firft 
place,  we  fhall  find  all  the  Philofophers  as  it  were 
unanimoufly  agreeing,  that  the  tranfmutation  of  Me¬ 
tals  is  impoffible,  unlefstheybe  reduced  in  mater iant 
fuam  f  rimam  i  which  we  fhall  take  to  be  granted  as 
a  certain  truth,  but  all  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  true  un¬ 
demanding  of  the  Philofophers  meaning,  who  never 
f  peak  more  truly  then  when  darkly  ;  nor  nevermore 
equivocally  (  ifnotfalfly  )  when  they  fpeak  plainly. 
Some  underftand  this  redu&ion  of  them  into  their 
firft  matter,  to  be  taken  to  be  brought  to  pafs  in  pro- 
jedtion  ;  ofwhich  we  fhall  fay  nothing.  Others,  that 
it  is  to  be  underftood  of  their  firft  matter,  that  it  muft 
be  by  folution  reduced  into  its  firft  principles,  of 
which  it  was  conftitutedj  and  this  in  a  fober  and  limi¬ 
ted  fenfe  we  fhall  allow  of,  and  inquire  what  firft 
matter  it  is  that  they  muft  be  reduced  into ;  and  that 
cannot  be  underftood  truly  and  properly  of  the  firft 
matter  of  Metals ,  for  that  is  vapour.  For  Sewdtvo - 
gim  telfeus  5  c  ScUnt  ergo  doffirimfilii  fperma  metal - 
*  .  v  4  lor  urn 


c  lorum  diverfum  non  effe'a  fpermate  rerjttm  omnium , 

1  fcilicet  vaporem  humidum  ;  fdeo  frujlra  quarunt  ar - 
« tijfx  ms  tall  or  um  rcduBionemJn  materiam  primam , 

4  tantnm  •vapor.  Pbilofephi  non  takm  intellexerunt 
1  material n  primam  ,  fed  tantum  materiam  Jecundam • 

So  that  rationally  it  mull  be  thought  to  be  that  which 

is  the  next  and  proximo  matter  of  Metals,  which  Tre- 

*vifan  excellently  deferibeth  thus :  c  Glenentnr  Alchp  Thcarr.ciiym. 

*  mi  ft  a  utut  v-oUnt ,  nuvqttam  formas  tranfmuiahunt  P-7$8- 

c  met  all  g  rum  ,  nifi  per  ip  forum  in  primam  materiam 

4  redueftonem  :  hoc  ipfum  babent  omnts  Itbrl  qui  de 

'forma  trail  ant  metallic  a.  Verum  nt  intelligainr  quid 

1  fib i  'vein  in  primam  reduclio  materiam,  apprime  fei- 

1  endtim  materiam  e(fe  primam  ,  rem  ipfam  in  qnam 

c  immediate  proximeque  fpecifca  forma  inircducitur , 

c  uti  prima  hominis  materia ,  efl  ntrumque  viri  femirns 

&  mulieris.  So  that  it  being  granted  that  there  is 

a  necelfity  of  reducing  the  Metals  into  their  firft  > 

which  was  the  next  matter  into  which  the  fpccifick 

form  is  introduced  ,  and  thofe  that  fuppofe  natural 

gold ,  though  having  not  felt  the  fire,  is  to  be  reduced 

into  this  proxime  matter,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be 

done  by  their  folution  ;  which  is  accounted  fc  hard 

and  difficult:  we  (hall  now  examine  whether  common 

gold  can  be  reduced  into  this  proxime  or  firft  matter  y 

which  we  fuppofe  Amply  impolTtble. 

And  firft,  whereas  they  alledge  that  their  (olution 
is  fo  extream  hard  and  difficult,  we  fhall  oppofe  the 
authority  of  Sendivogius ,  who  faith  3  Et  hoc  vobis  No.  u-m. 

'  dice ,  quod  opus  eft  rem  quavers  aliquant ,  qua  occulta  Chym.&nig, 
'  eft,  ex  quafit  (miro  modo)  tails  humiditas^  qua  au-  P‘35U  A 
'rum  fine  rvtolentia  feu  flrepitn  folvit ,  imoita  fuaviter 
€  &  naturaliter ,  ftenti  glades  aqua  caltda  beneftdo  It- 

'  qkefeity* 
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c  llf  invent  flu,  habetk  rem,  ex  qua  anrum  a 

t  ”atura  frtdulium  eft  :  quamvis  omnia  metada  & 

t  aftna  cx  ifoortumhabeam,  nil  t amen  itaamkatur 
a,  ft  cut  aurum ,  aliis  rebus  adbaret  impuritas  , 

‘  a'(r(>  t>«tetn  nulla,  priptc reainftar  matri  e ft  ip(i.  From 

wnence  I  Hiall  commend  thefe  confiderations  unto 
tne  ftudious  Reader. 


i .  That  this  matter  forth  of  which  is  drawn  their 

great  folvent ,  is  a  thing  that  is  occult  and  hid * 

which  humidity  is  made  forth  of  it  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  -  .  1 


2.  That  this  Water  doth  diffolve  Gold  without 
violence  or  noife ,  as  pleafantiy  and  naturally  as  Ice  is 
melted  in  warm  water  ;  fo  that  the  water  once  had 
the  dtffolution  is  eafie  ;  and  therefore  what  difficu'tv 
foever  they  fpeak  of  in  their  folution,  tnnft  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  preparing  and  attaining  of  this  folvent 
and  not  in  regard  of  the  folution  of  Gold  in  it.  ’ 

3-  I  fhall  commend  it  to  be  inquired  of  by  all  cu¬ 
rious  perfons,  whether  this  Gold  that  is  foeafily  dif- 
folved  in  it  be  common  Gold,  or  that  of  the  Pfiilofo- 

phers ;  becaufe  I  cannot  determine  it  here,  for  reafons 
not  fi  t  to  be  divulged. 

4-  Efpecially  to  mark  that  this  water  is  that  from 
which  Gold  by  Nature  is  produced  :  fo  that  there  is 
a  lubje to  be  had,  from  whence  Gold  by  Nature  is 
produced,  forth  of  which  this  their  folvent  is  made  and 
prepared  ;  which  is  a  clearer  hint  then  I  know  that 
any  other  Author  hath  ever  given  5  and  therefore  I 
wifh  every  true  Artift  toconfider,  and  ponder  of  it 
well ;  for  this  is  the  Key  of  all  their  fecrets ,  and 

onely  can  open  the  door  into  the  Philofophers  Ro- 
fary. 


5.  To 


KnWQmofWttm: 

« .  To  note,  that  whereas  he  faith  ,  That  although 
all  Metals,  and  all  things  have  their  off-fpring  from 
this  water,  yet  nothing  is  fo  amicable  unto  it  as  Gold, 
becaufe  other  things  have  impurities,  but  that  Gold 
hath  none,  which  muft  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  fait  j 
for  there  is  no  natural  or  common  Gold  but  it  hath 
fome  impurity  j  and  in  what  refpe£t  all  Metals,  and  all 
things  have  their  rife  from  it,  muft  be  carefully  confi- 
dered,  calling  to  mind  that  this  Author  (as  well  as 
others)  ufeth  contradictions  in  his  Writings,  and  tells 
us  that  the  Rofe  is  not  found  without  its  prickles. 

To  this  of  Sendivogiut  we  fhall  fubjoyn  that  of 
Helmont  • c  Summits  autem  atque  feiicijjimitt  falium  eft, 

C  „ui  ultimam  pur  it  at  it  &  fubtilitatis  metam  in  natura 
«  at  tbit ,  cunttapervadit,  fulufque  agendo  manet  im- 

<  mutabilit ,  quaque  alia  pro  lubitu ,  prompta  refolvit 
t  obedientia ,  rebellemque  omnem  mater i am,  non  [ecus 
c  atque  aqua  calida  ntvemliquat,  &  volatile.  And 
in  another  place  he  faith  ;  ‘  gu*  longe  clariut  per 
c  Adevtos  demonfir  Art  fo(funt.  filulbm  fcilicet  unicm 

<  frldtm  liquor  Alkahejl ,  omnia  totittt  uni  vet  ft  corpo- 

«  ra  tangibilia  per  fed  e  reducit  in  vitam  eerundem  pri- 
C  mam,abjqae  uUa  fui  mutatione,  yirittmque  diminu- 
‘  done.  A  folo  autem  fuo  compari ,  fubter  jugum  tra- 
c  Aim,  atque  permutatur.  _  - 

From  whence  we  may  obferve :  i.  1  hat  this  li¬ 
quor  muft  in  all  probability  be  the  fame  fpecifically 
with  that  folvent  of  Sendivogiut ,  becaufe  they  work 
the  fame  effe&s,  of  which  we  fhall  fay  more  anon. 

2.  We  are  to  note  that  the  fubjetft  out  of  which 
this  great  liquor  or  folvent  is  drawn,  is  a  Salt,  and  that 
the  chiefeft,  and  moft  happy  of  Salts.  But  I  fhould 

caution  every  learned  Artift,  or  Searcher  or  thele  ie- 
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cfetSj  to  take  care  that  he  miftake  not  (as  many  that 
thought  th'emielves  learned,  and  of  piercing  wits,  have 
been)  who,  mified  by  many  paffages  in  the  Philofo- 
pners  Writings^  have  been  drawn  forth  to  rome  after 
fome  univerfal  or  cathoKck  Sale ,  gotten  forth  of  the 
beams  of  the  Sun,  Air,  or  fome  Earths,  or  carried  af¬ 
ter  the  faniie  of  fome  other  more  common  and  vulgar 
Salts  j  but  fhall  wilh  them  to  remember  a  faying  often 
reiterated  by  the  Philofophers ,  which  is  this \  gui 
babet  Sal  m'ttaUtrum ,  bibet  lapis  antiqtterum  ;  a  Sen¬ 
tence  of  few  words,  but  of  a  vaft  depth,  rightly  to  un- 
derfland  and  find  the  true  meaning  of  5  and  which 
lome  that  I  have  known  that  have  many  years  read 
and  fludied  the  Philofophers  books ,  never  could 
rigntly  dive  into.  But  nerbum [at  j aptenti . 

3-  That  this  liquor  of  H’ilmonu,  like  the  other,  did 
per  re  (Sly  reduce,  or  diffolve  all  tangible  bodies  of  the 
Univerfe  (of  which  common  Gold  is  one)  into  their 
firftlife,  as  eafilyas  Snow  is  volatized  and  melted  in 
warm  water,  without  any  mutation  or  diminution  of 
its  own  Strength,  but  remained  immutable. 

4,  But  that  it  was  drawn  under  the  yoke,  and 
throughly  changed  by  its  onely  compeer  5  which  what 
that  is ,  we  fhall  plainly  tell  the  Reader  in  general 
that  it  is  the  Philofophers  incombuftible  Sulphur,  fixed 
grain,  or  firft  agent,  which  we  hope  no  man  will  think 
that  we  Should  particularly  name.  The  feal  of  Hemes 
ought  not  to  be  broken. 

Though  thefe  two  places  of  thefe  Authors  are  fuffi- 
ciently  concordant,  as  to  the  eafinefs  of  the  radical  dif- 
folution  of  bodies  by  this  liquor  once  had,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  yet  we  fhall  give  them  another  hint  from  this 
great  Adeptift  Helrnnt ,  that  feems  difagreeing  to 

what 
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what  hath  been  faid,  in  regard  of  the  difficulty  of  dif- 
folving  fome  bodies ,  and  yet  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  reconcileable  ;  for  though  the  Philofophers  fpoke 
often  darkly,  yet  they  (poke  truly  ;  and  how  diffo- 
nant  foever  they  feemed  in  words ,  nOtwithftanding 
there  was  a  perfect  Harmony  in  their  meanings :  And 
thus  Helmont  fpeaketh  concerning  metallick  Mercury,  Progy 

*  Siquidem  in  mercuric  deprehendi  quoddam  fulpbur  P 
c  externum,  originals  metalli  labem  continent.  *}u* 

*  quia  original  if,  idee  &  di flic  ul ter  ab  e  o  tollitur.  Qua 
c  tandem  nihilominut  per  artemfeparata,  aiunt  periti , 

*  mer curiam  (uperfiuo  fulphure ,  &  hutnido  ( uperfiuo 

*  mundatum.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft  how  hard 
and  difficult  it  is  to feparate  the  external  fulphurfrom 
metallick  Mercury,  becaufe  they  were  originally  con-  * 
joyned,  but  that  neverthelefs  by  Art  they  may  be  fe- 
parated.  And  fuch  an  Artift  he  calls  Peril us,  which 
doth  manifeft  in  part,  that  the  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in 
preparing  and  obtaining  the  folvent,  and  not  in  fepa— 
rating  the  fulphur  from  the  metallick  Mercury,  when 
the  liquor  is  once  had.  For  where  he  isfpeakingof 
the  Ludtu,  he  faith ;  Bji  autem  hoc  opus  longe  dtffi- 
ciUimum,  non  quidem  quoad  praparationem  Ludi ;  fed 
ip  fins  Alkahefi.  By  which  it  is  plain  beyond  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  preparing  of  this  great  folvent ,  is 
of  all  other  far  moft  difficult,  and  not  in  diffolving  any 
other  bodies  by  it  when  it  is  once  had  :  and  therefore 
in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  the  jlkabeft,  he  faith  it  is 
tadiofifiima  praparatienis. 

The  next  thing  concerning  this  queftion  in  hand,  is 
firft  one  place  in  Sendivogius  that 
vour  this  Opinion ,  that  common  Gold  is  to  be  ufed 
in  the  firft  Work,  and  that  is  where  Sendivogius  faith: 

A  a  2  Lapis 
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4  Lapis  Thilofophorum  feu  tHElura  ,  nihil  aliud  eft  , 

*  qttam  aurum  in  fupretnum  digeflum  ,  nam  aurum  vul- 

*  git  ft  fituti  herb  a  fine  femine^  quando  maturefeit  pro - 
c  duett  lemen^  [ic  aurum  quando  maturefett,  datftmen 
c  feu  Tin&uram.  By  which  any  one  would  think  that 
vulgar  Gold  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  beginning ,  and 
fo  long  conco&ed  and  digefted  until  it  be  ripened,  and 
then  it  yields  (eed  or  the  Tindture.  But  if  weconfi- 
der  more  narrowly  we  may  obferve ,  that  though  it 
be  true  that  common  Gold  mud  be  ripened  ,  ere  it 
yield  the  golden  feed  or  tin&ure  by  which  other  Gold 
may  be  produced,  and  inferiour  orimperfedl  Metals 
be  changed  into  the  nature  of  Gold  ;  yet  the  queftion 
is  ftill,  whether  common  Gold  beonely  ripened  by 
being  joyned  in  fermentation  with  the  Philofophers 
fulphur  firft  had  and  prepared,  that  doth  maturate  and 
ripen  it,  or  not  3  for  it  is  known  that  the  Philofophers 
iulphur  being  prepared ,  is  univerfal  and  catholick, 
and  would  work  upon  Vegetables  or  Animals,  as  well 
as  Metals  ;  and  is  only  determined  and  fpecificated  by 
that  Metal  that  is  joyned  with  it  in  fermentation 
thereby  caufing  it  to  tranfmute  others  into  its  own 
fpecifical  nature  ;  and  therefore  it  is  credibly  written 
oi  Kelley  f  that  he  tranfmuted  Gold  into  Quickfilver* 
and  this  was  it  that  made  Lully  c  ryout  and  fay,  is 
Nature  alfo  retrograde  ?  But  to  confirm  this,  let  us 
give  fome  Authorities. 

Spagnetus  telling  the  qualities  of  the  Planet  Menu* 
rjs  concludeth  thus ;  c  The  like  this  uncertain  Elixir 
c  worketh  9  for  that  being  tied  to  no  proper  quality,  it 

*  embraceth  the  quality ,  and  difpofition  of  the  thing 
€  wherewith  it  is  mixed,  and  wonderfully  mulriplieth 
1  the  virtues  and  qualities  thereof, 

-  fetrtu 
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Petrus  Johannes  Faber ,  who  (as  is  credibly  thought, 
and  may  be  known  in  part  by  fome  of  his  laft  Wri- 
tings)  became  a  Mafter  of  the  grand  Secret,  fpeaks 
(in  this  point)  thus  plainly  and  roundly.  c  Omnes 
c  fere  Philofophi  Spagyrici  affierttnt  fontem  Chqmicorum 
c  feu  Mercurium  Fhilojophorum  perfici  non  poffe  fine  au- 
c  ro  'vel  argent o  *  fed  aurum  Mud,  non  eft  aurum  <vulgi, 
i  nec  argentum  Hud  eft  argentun  vulgti  Sed  eft  quid 
c  aliud,  a  fonte  ipfo  non  alicnum  nec  extrinfecum  5  imo 
c  e(l  aurum  (Jr  argentum  In  ip  fit  vifccribus  ipfius  fontis 
€  enatum :  Et  eft  pars  fix  a  ip  ft  us  font  is ,  qua  cum  in  du- 
c  plici  fit  differentia ,  ruhea  &  alba ;  rubea  qua  eft ,  au- 
*  rum  eft  Philofophsrum ,  &  qua  alba  eft 3  argentum  eft ! 
ceorundem»y  veriffnnum  eft  fine  auro  illo  &  argento , 
c  fontem  Chymicum  perfici  non  poffe* 

And  a  little  after  he  faith ,  De  auro  autem  vulgi  tie  fu 
1  nutlopaifo  hoc  efl  cenfendum  ,  quia  quamvis  in  fer- 
c  mentatione  laptdis  noftrt ,  fu  neceffarium  tit  determi - 
c  netur  lapis  ad  perfettionem  met  alloy  um  :  non  tamen 
c  determinat  per fefficnem  laptdis ,  imo  contra  lapis  no~ 
c  ft  er  ter  min  at  ac  per  fie  it  aurum  vulgl  y  fine  ipfo  entm- 
c  lapide  y  aurum  vulgi  mortuum  omnino  efty  ac fterile 
c  o*  infeecundum  $  cum  lapide  *vero  connexum ,  fit  vi- 
c  'vum  & feecundum  ,  communicant  fuas  per fetf tones  &- 
c  dotes  r  unde  per ficitur  aurum  vulgi  ab  ipfo  lapide ,  non 
c  e  contr  a y  ab  auro  per  ficitur  lapis . 

The  laft  we  fhall  add  to  this  particular,  is  the  tefti- 
mony  of  learned  Mayerw,  who  faith  :  4  Nibilominus 
c  Philofophi  affirmant ,  ut  in  igne  ignificandi  principiumt 
c  extaty  fic  in  auro  aurificandi :  veram  tinffura  quart- 
6  turycu]us  medio  aurum  fiat.  Hac  indaganda  eft  in 
Qfuis  propriis  principiti ,  non  in  alienis :  nam  ft  ignis 
€  ignem  producat ,  pjrus  pqrum^fquus  equum)  turn  plum- 
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€  bum  dr  non  argentum,  aurum  durum,  dr  non  tinffuram 
€  generabit  .•  Ad  h&c  aurum  Philefophis  plumbum,  pro - 
f  prittm  eft,  quod  non  negant  profermento  in  fine  operis 
c  Upidi  aurifico  adjici  debereffed  neiCtffarto  requdri  quoq*, 
c  afterunt.  Cum  fermentum  ducat  ferment  atum  in  Jut 
i  naturam,fine  quo  tota  compofitio  ad perfcffionem  nun - 
c  quam  rediret . 

By  this  may  be  clearly  opened  that  of  Augur  edus  ,  ; 
which  fo  many  have  miftaken,  and  fo  few  rightly  un- 
derftood  $  to  wit, 

Hordea  cui  cordi  demur*  [erit  horded  :  ne  eu 
Nunc  aliunde  pares  auri  primerdia,  in  auro 
Semina  funt  auri,quamvis  abjlrufa  recedant 
Longiua,dr  multo  nobis  qu&renda  labor e. 


Befides  what  we  have  already  faid,  we  (hall  now 
fhew  two  irrefragable  arguments  that  common  Gold, 
whether  having  felt  the  force  of  the  fire,  or  not,  is  no 
ingredient  in  the  firft  work  for  the  Philofophers  tin- 
dure. 


1 .  And  firft  Helmont  lays  it  down  for  a  firm  ground 
of  truth  (which  alfo  all  knowing  Mineralifts  under- 
ftand  to  be  a  certain  verity)  thus :  guia  prout  nudum 
fulphur ,  ( [id  eft,  externum  fulphnr)  eft  metadum:  ita 
emnis  mer  cur  Uu  met  adieus ,  eft  verum  metadum.  And 
then  fpeaking  of  Copper  after  the  external  fulphur  be 
feparated  from  it,  he  faith  s  In  propofitis  atiiern  cupri 
*  terminis ,  contemplare  internum  idud ,  quod  in  albe, 
c  anonjmo ,  ac  mercuriali  metado ,  corpus  fixat^five  coa - 
c  gul at,  ejficitque  fub  madeo  duff  He  :  cum  alias  mercu - 
c  rius  abjque  fulphur e  nunquam  in  metadum  coagulari 
€  pofiit. 


And  after,  where  he  is  fpeakingof  metallick  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  contained  its  combuftible  and  infepara- 
b!e  fulphur  within  it,  he  faith  *,  Si  non  vidifftem  argen- 
'turn  vivum  eludere  quamcunque  artificum  op  cram , 
c  adco  quod  aut  totum  avoid  adhuc  integrum ,  aut  totum 
€  in  ignc  permaneat ,  atque  utrolibn  modo ,  [ervet 
1  impermutabtlem  fui  ac  primitivam  identitatem  ,  i- 
1  dentitattfque  homogeneitatem  anaticam  :  dicer  cm 

*  artem  non  effte  veram ,  qua  vera  eft  ^  fine  men - 
f  dado,  atque  longe  verifiimd .  Adco  ut  quod  fupra  eft , 

(  eft  ficut  quod  eft  infra ,  dr  vicifttm.  Jgnaros  ergo  fe 
c  rei  metallic*  produnt ,  quotquot  decent  frafatas  men— 

*  cnrii  aurique  metamorpbojes . 

And  further  5  //V*/  aurum  radio aliur  in  partes 

c  hetercgeneas ,  fcilicety  fulphur,  ac  mercurium 

€fe  pateretur  fequeftrari  (quod  null  at  en  us  nature , 
c/w  unicum  liquor  cm  conftruftivum ,  eftpofiibile)  Iftud 
€  t amen  in  mercurii  homogeneitate,  eft  natures  &  arti 
€  impofftbile.  <guippe  qui  auro  eft  fimplicior,  majori 
€  anaticaque  identitate  conftruffus. 

From  whence  we  may  obferve  ;  1.  That  metal- 
lick  Mercury  doth  either  altogether  abide  in  the  fire, 
or  altogether  flie  from  ,  and  both  ways  remains  im¬ 
mutable.  And  this  Helmont  had  feen  in  experi¬ 
ence. 

2.  That  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Metals^, 
that  teach  the  change  of  Mercury  or  Gold,. 

3.  That  Gold  may  be  radically  feparated  into  Salt, 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury*,  but  not  poffible  to  Nature 
to  be  done  but  by  one  onely  conftruStive  liquor, 

4.  But  laftly  a  That  this  in  the  homogeneity  of 
Mercury,  is  impoffibleto  Nature,  and  Art.  And  in  * 
another  place  he  tells  us:  c  Aquaitaque,  eft  interna 

metal— 
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s  lorum  MecnrioftmiUima  ,  (jut  cum  omni  prorfut  me- 
Q  taliici (ulphuris  labe ,  jam  eft  exutus  ,  tarn  ftbi  unde- 
c  quaque  indiffolubili  nexu  cobaret,  ut  radicditer  om- 
1  nem  diviftonem  ,  arte  ant  natura  pofftbilem  ,  re- 

C  j pH  At . 

And  further  he  faith;  c Mercuritu  ergo  originalt 
s  hbe  mundatus 3  atque  virgo ,*  00#  yfo/f  fe  amplita  a  ful- 
Q  pburibus,,  aut  feminibus  apprehend}^  quin  hac  confe- 
c  flim  conjumat,  ac  velut  conficiat^  excepto  juo  compart. 
i  Sunt  n  aw  que  alia  fublunaria ,  nimis  debt  It  a ,  ut  taml 
c  mer  curium^  fubtgant,  penetrent 3  commutent ,  aut  de- 
&  fee  dent. 

And  further  faith  5  c  Mercurius  ergo  de  mer curio 
c  *vel  in  mercuric ,  manet^  tam  ignibus ,  quam  It - 

*  quote  acri.  Alioqut  Ji  corrofiva,  ilium  mer  curium 
4  at  linger  et,  forte  multorum  labor  compenfaretur.  £ }uip - 
c  3  tranfmutationum  eft  in  fulphure • 

4  JV/4  prim.p. 408. 

So  that  the  force  of  the  Arguments  lies  thus :  That 
though  metaliick  Mercury  by  compofition,  and  mar¬ 
riage  with  metaliick  Sulphurs  ,  be  made  a  Metal,  and 
this  may  be  deftroyed  by  reafon  of  the  duality  of  its 
fulphur  ;  yet  the  mercury  of  that  Metal  is  not  to  be 
deftroyed.  And  if  the  mercury  of  Metals  when  fe- 
parated  from  its  external  fulphur  3  be  not  to  be  chan- 
ged  either  by  Art  or  Nature,  but  onely  by  its  com¬ 
peer,  which  is theTinfture  already  prepared,  ther 
it  muft  neceffarily  followj  that  common  Gold  cannoi 
be  an  ingredient  in  the  work  of  the  Elkir  before  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  which  was  the  thing  we  undertook  tc 
prove.  Nay  further,  either  the  Art  of  tranfmutatior 
of  Metals  is  falfe ,  or  elfe  metaliick  mercury  is  in 
divifible,  for  if  it  were  divifible*  it  would  be  utterly 
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unfit  for  the  work  in  the  particular  of  proje&ion,  * 

And  if  they  fuppofe  that  the  Aik  a'- eft  ,  conin  udti  -  c 
liquor  or  univertalmenflruum,  which  we  grant  is  able 
tofeparate  the  external  fulphur  from  Metals*,  nay, 
even  from  Gold  it  felf,  were  able  to  divide,  change  or 
overcome  metallick  Mercury  ,  when  feparated  from 
its  external  fulphur  ,  they  flatly  argue  agajnft  the  _ 
plain  aflertion  of  our  Author  Hdmom ,  who  denies  tt 
to  be  poffible  either  by  Art  or  Nature.  And  it  is  the 
unanimous  affirmation  of  all  the  Mafters,  that  in  their 

firft  work,  their  Water  is  the  Patient,  and  their  fixed  ✓  : 

grain, or  Sulphur  their  Agent,  that  dotn  work  upon  it, 

overcome,  and  coagulate  it-.  ' 

And  if  they  urge  the  Authority  of  Paraceljus  and  0iv;t.  t0B&,  ’ 

Helmont,  the  former  of  which  faith:  Auro  entm  qua-  i.j.c.j. 

Unut  aurum  eft,  corroftvum  pr  aflat,  &  citra  corroftvum 
mortuum  eft.  And  the  latter  faith ,  Sen  ft  ergo,  aurum  Fo*.  Medic.  P. 
Matte  cerrofivo  fuoproprio  ,  #  mortuum:  mortuum  - 
inauam  ,  nift  radicaliter  a  fuo  corroftvo  penetretur. 

Suppofing  by  this,  that  Gold  though  dead,  as  it  is  dig¬ 
ged  forth  of  the  earth,  or  melted  in  fire,  doth  yet  be-  / 
come  alive,  and  quickned  by  it  its  proper  corrofive, 
or  their  menftrmm ,  fo  that  it  thereby  hath  gotten  a 
vegetative  and  generative  power ,  and  therefore  is 
moft  fit  for  the  firft  work.  In  which  opinion  they 
may  be  confirmed  by  many  good  Authors,  if  they  be 
underftood  according  to  the  letter.  But  they  muft 
excufe  us  if  we  be  not  of  their  judgment,  for  we  fhali 
eafily  grant  that  Gold  is  (hut  up  and  dead  in  refpcc  of 
•  yielding  any  remedies  to  cure  difeafes  withal ,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  opened  and  loofed  with  their  oneiy  couflru* 
aive  liquor,  which  feparates  its  fulphur  and  laic ,  m 

which  doth  lie  the  medical  virtue  (as  we  fhali  fliew 

■  .  --  -  Bb  more 
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more  at  large  anon;  but  notwithftanding  the  mercu- 
na  part  of  it  remains  indivifible,  and  cannot  be  chan- 
ge  by  the  power  of  that  liquor,  nor  by  no  fublunarv 
except  its  compeer.  But  take  a  full  anfwcr  from  the 
lam  numers,  who  fwhatfoever  any  may  think)  did 
not  in  10  main  a  point  contradict  themfelves,  but  did 
harmomoufly  agree. 

e .  For  Hdmont  tells  us ;  c  Profetfo,  metallic*  corpora  ‘ 
juxtafuos  mercuries  clan  fa  (unt  ftgido  anatlca  hmo- 
pne.tatts aqualiter  •  Sedfulfhura  eorumnequaquam 

c  prafottf,  mode  familiar  da 

C  And  further  he  faith,  c  Altamen  meremius  illim 
mela.a  manet  indefluBibilis.  nine  Paracelfus  in 
,  fraf* ita  :  etfi  metadam  defir»Xeris  decks 

mtlhcs  :  mme»  a  deflruBiPbus  femper  rffurget 
hnge  pe> ft  Bites,  Et  in  ^khidoxis  lib.  defparat. 

,  demc,it0J'nm  cap.  de  Metallic  tmtmqttodqtu  Eltmsnto- 
(  rUm  tnlf*at  olct  dtpiV  fonts  metallic a  Pctef  r  edrtci 
( iUrum>  i*  tnetallum  album,  fripnum  &  mailt abile , 
except  elemento  ignis ,  quod  tinButam  five  fulphur 
'comfoet.  '  *  t 

rJt0™  'ffnccJc  may  note  ,  1.  That  all  Metals  in 
^fp.dt  oi  their  mercuries  are  equally  (hut  up  and  fea- 
led  with  the  feal  of  anatical  homogeneity  ;  fo  that 

Jhe,r  Mercuries  do  yield  us  no  Melcines!  howevS 

wrought  upon  by  their  conftruftive  liquors ,  but  t^eir 
n3lts  and  Smphurs  do  hearken  unto  us ,  if  rendred  fa- 

foh’enr.  aHd  fcparated  with  that  Srand  univerlal 

deftr*. ,15? thC  ^ercUry  Pf  thofe  Metals  remains  in - 

form  orbnr  ’  and  "j  t0,  be  ,p}langcd  frcm  a  metallick 
)  p  ecipitated  j  but  if  they  be  never  fooftde- 

ftroyed, 
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ftroyed ,  they  will  arife  more  per  fed  then  before* 

3.  And  that  the  Sulphurs  and  Salts  (in  vvhich  onely 
confifts  the 'Medical  virtue)  may  (but  doubtlcfs  not 
without  their  great  folvent )  be  fepatated  from  their 
Mercurial  bodies,  which  all  remain  white  after  their 
Sulphurs,  and  Salts  be  feparated  from  them  5  which 
white  bodies  may  again  be  reduced  into  Anonymous 
Metals:  of  which  Faracelfas  faith  thus  much.  Tan -  Arch;^fx 
dem  afeendent  obfeuri  duo  color es^  nnm  albas ,  alter  vs -  3  ^ . 

rojnxta  met  alii  nat&ram,  &  conditioner?!.  And  after  > 
a^ain  ,  Album  vero  ft  reduxeris ,  h&bebis  inde  mails  a- 
bile  corpus  album  &  met  all  team  ,  quod  cognofci  ns- 
quit  fab  qua  fpccie  conlineatur. 

From  whence  note ,  1 .  That  he  there  nameth  wa¬ 
ter  wherein  the  Metals  muft  be  diffolved  and  putrefied, 
but  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom  doth  taciteJy  omit 
to  declare  what  kind  of  water  it  fhould  be  $  when 
doubtlels  according  to  Uelmont ,  and  truth  it  ielf, it  was 
their  conftrudive  liquor  or  Alkaheft ;  for  nothing  eife 
would  radically  diffolve  Metals,  and  that  not  without 
a  previous  digeftion  or  putrefaftion.  For  Helmont  H-iihiaf,  c; 
tells  us,  c  In  aliis  veroliquorum  a&ivitatibu*,  corpus  4.  p.33,54, 

€  nunquam  potefi  fe  radicaliter  commifcere  liquori  [cl- 
€venti.  Ideoque  corroditur  quidew,  at  non  folvitttr 
€  intime ,  mi  ad  tr ansformatiomm  formalem  dioqui  re~ 
f  quiritur . 

And  a  little  after,  luqtie  ten  turn  corpus ,  five  difftoL 
c  vatur  per  corrcftvum^  Jive  non ,  priftimim  futtm  e(fe 

*  fer vat.  Eo  quod  iftud  dqjrivens  non  peneiret  diffoltt- 
c  turn ,  in  radicali  vinculo  connexion^,  Jluod  tamen 
c  in  tranjmutandis  effentialibus  ,  eft  per  neceffarium, 

*  Difcant  ergo  Chjmla  Tyrones ,  quod  corpora  non  re- 
c  folv ant ur  per  corroftvorum  edeinationes .  Licet  etiam 
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€f*pe  repetitas  :  nifi  intercurrat  fermentalis  impreflio' 
fi  per  putrefaEiionem^  qu<e  proecedit  quamlibe:  radicalem 
Qfolutionem. 

2.  That  the  mercury  of  the  Metals,  as  well  as  their 
Salts  and  Sulphurs,are  brought  over  the  helm,  and  that 
she  white  may  be  reduced  into  a  metallick  malleable 
white  body,  which  cannot  be  known  under  what  fpe- 
cie$  it  falleth. 

3.  That  in  thefe  Salts  or  Sulphurs  the  medical  vir¬ 
tue  lies  hid,  and  that  they  are  coloured  according  to 
the  feveral  Metals  from  whence  they  proceed.  As 
thus  :  Ex  Sole  vel  auro  fpadiceum>  ex  Luna  lazurium , 
c  ex  Marte  rub  earn  &  valde  obfeurum,  ex  Mer  curio  al- 
c  bum ,  ex  Saturno  lividum  atque  pfumbeum^  ex  Fenere. 
c  viride  prorfus ,  ex  fove  fiavum .  And  thefe  in  the 
bottom,  the  5  being  at  the  top. 

2.  Thefecond  Argument  that  I  (hall  ufe,  arifeth 
from  that  immovable  Axiom  that  the  Adeptifts  have 
laid  down,  and  is  fo  ftrongly  ,  and  pertinently  profe- 
cuted  by  Belmont :  which  is  that:  Faciltns  eft  aurum 
€  fonfirncre,  quam  deftruere :  Alfo  quod  fit  Ion gefart- 
c  lifts  >  durum  ex  non  auro  conflruere>  quam  aurum  na - 
c  turtle  defiruere.  And  another  faith  1  gul  aurum 
c  fie  it  deftruere ,  ita  quod  amplius  non  fit  aurum ,  is  ad 

*  maximum  arcanum  perveniu  And  another  faith, 
c  Stuiauri  deftruEHonem  ignorat ,  conftruEUonem  ejus 
c  eic  curfu  naturae  neceffario  habet  ignorare.  Fact  lifts 
c  itaque  eft  aurum  confiruer+quam  deftruere .  To  thefe 
add  that  of  Geber  c  Attentaverunt  forte  ,  quod  fit 

*  fortis  compofitionis ,  fed  quam  fortis  compofitionis 
c fit ,  pen  attentaverunt .  We  (hall  onely  urge 
Belmonts  conclufion  from  the  two  former  ,  and 
leave  the  myftery  and  feeming  contradi&ions  in 

the 
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the  reft,  becaufe  we  intend  but  that  onely  point,  and 
he  concludeth  thus,  fhfotquot  ergo  promittunt  anri  Tmprlm.p* 

*  vd  me^curii  f 'eparationes ,  nec  tamen  aurumpeculiofa  4°3, 

*  quantitate  conftruere  feiunt ,  ettm  nejciant,  quod  e(t  ■ 

*  longe  facility,  credant  etiam [e  nefeire  ,  quod  longe 
c  eft  ad^nc  difficilius.  ideo  Bacon,  inquirens  prim  am 

*  artis  materiam,  perque  omnia  mundi  corpora  dtfeur- 
c  rens ,  negat  durum  &  argentum,  effe  materiam  ar - 
€  its  :  eo  quod  fit  plane  impoftibilis  eorundem  re  duello 

e  in  fulphur  &  argentum  vivum,  unde  fiat  ftlius  ignis  De  Lithur.  t. 
c  t am  us  in  amort  Philofophorum,  And  fo  finally  ur-  8-P*7o/i 

geth  that,  That  either  the  Adeptifts  do  lie  and  are  de¬ 
ceived, or  themfelves  the  young  Writers  in  Chymiftry. 

So  we  fhall  clofe  this  point  (wherein  we  have  been 
fotediousj  with  a  few  Authorities  of  the  beft  Philo- 
fophers. 

1.  And  fir  ft  that  of  the  learned  Author  of  the  Maf.  Hcrra, 
Tr  a  flatus  aureus  $  who  faith,  Verum  benevolus  led  or 

c  informattss  fit,  quod  met  all  a,  uipote  aurtim  dr  argen - 
e  turn,  in  forma  fua  metallica,  materia  nsftri  lapidis  non 
cfuit  •  medium  autem  funt  inter  neftram  materiam, 

€  &  perfefla  met  alia  ,  quemadmodum  noftra  materia 
€  medium  eft  inter  iUa,  dr  magnum  noftrum  l apt d cm. 

2.  To  the  fame  purpofe  is^thatof  Lully,  who  faith,  Tea.  Tfaeer.) 
c  Bt  ideo  bonus  arttfta  capit  metalla  pro  mediis  in  of  ere  c  I6, 

c  magifterii,  &  fpectaliter [olem  dr  lunam.  ideo,  quia  Th'eatr/chyntf 
€  ilia  duo  venerunt  in  eotqualitate  temper ata ,  &  mul-  veI  4-p-94» 

1 turn  deparatade  fulphur  is  dr  argenti  vivijubjlanti*  , 
c  cotta  fur  a,  dr  bene  digefta  ingenio  naturae,  ad  quam 
c  preportionem  Artifta  in  vanum  fe  vexaret,fi  >  a  prim 
c  cipiis  naturalibus ,  fme  realibus  mediis  pro  intentions 
*  faciendi  velit  incipere.  To  which  add  what  is  quo-  Mjf.  Hera 
ted  forth  of  his  Codicil :  where  he  faith ,  sine  iSis 

duobus, 
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c  duohut,  mro  &  argent 0  videlicet i  arc  ijla  perfefU 
c  fieri  nequit,  quam  hac  in  re  furifttma  julfhuris  [ub- 
<j (lamia  fit,  quam  natura  flenark  purificavit:  ad 
c  quam  furificationem  pcrvemendi  ars  mulio  eft  dcbi- 
*  (tor,  quam  natura,  ad  quam  tamen  fervenire  neauit, 
c  cttamfi  in  eo  max  time  fere  defudet. 

3.  This  alfo  is  a  moft  remarkable  paffage  :  Ex  hoc 
c  $atct,quod  aurttm  Philo fep her um,  noneftaurum  vul- 
cgi,  nee  en  colore,  nec  in  fubftantia.  So  that  if  not  ei- 
fcher  in  colour  or  fubftancc,  it  rouft  be  another  thinp-; 
which  is  to  be  noted. 

4,  Thato [Trevifan  is  carefully  to  be  weighed  and 
confidered  •,  who  after  he  hath  perfuaded  us  to  leave 
Alioms,  Vitriols,  Salts,  and  the  like;  and  Animals , 
and  all  that  proceeds  from  them  5  and  all  Minerals, 
and  the  Metals  alone.  For  although  from  them  there 
be  an  entrance,  and  that  their  matter  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  Argent  vive ,  as  all  Philofophers  affirm; 
and  that  this  is  no  where  elfetobe  found  but  in  the 
Metals,  as  appearedrby  many  teftimonies  there  cited  5 
and  that  by  them  all,  it  is  affirmed  that  Metals  are  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  Argent  vive,  congealed  by  gradual  de- 
xo&ions;  yet  he  concluded)  thus:  ‘Hie  non  ob ft  anti- 
c  bus  emnibus  affirmative  rationibus,  if  fa  ( fcilicet  me- 

tall  a)  non  [unt  lapis  nofter ,  dum  in  forma  funt  me¬ 
tallic  a  :  nam  impoftibile  eft  tin  am  &  emdetn  mater  tarn 
c  habere  duos  formas .  From  whence ,  if  it  be  a  truth 
that  Helmont  holdeth  forth,  That  metallick  Mercury 
can  be  changed  by  no  fublunary  Agent ,  except  its 
compeer,  but  that  ftill  it  will  remain  a  Metal  not  to 
be  altered  from  that  ftate  either  by  Art  or  Nature  : 
then  feeing  that  it  immortally  and  immutably  remains 
in  its  metallick  form,  except  changed  by  its  compeer, 

which 


which  vve  affert  to  be  the  tin&ure  already  prepared. 


then  of  necelfity  it  cannot  be  an  ingredient  in  the  firft 

work,  which  was  that  we  undertook  to  make  good. 

5.I  fhall  onely  give  two  Authorities  in  this  parti-  Muf.Hsrm,  p» 
cular,  and  fo  conclude.  One  is  this  by*  Johannes  Me * 
hung  5  who  faith  ,  Aurum  itaque  ex  miner  ahbns  op* 

€  timum  effe  mi  hi  baud  ignotumefi :  nihilominus  tame® 

‘neque  in  forma,  neque  materia,  ad  perfetfionem  [mm 
‘  tranfgrediendam  ,  ullam  aliqnam  habet  efficaciam* 
c  NnUam  fiquidtm  majorem  operation  em  hah  a ,  ut  am* 
i  fit  us  aliqmd \  quam  f t  ip f urn,  *  per  fi  ci  at  >  qualem  qualem 
[  etiam  artem  homo  huh  adhibeat .  Si  qnts  cntm  affir- 
c  mare  conaretur ,  quod  refer andnm,  &  in  argentum  vi- 
4  vum  redigendm  Hind  effet ,  ishac  in  re  plus  jujlo 
f  (lultefceret,  cum  ex  astro  nihil  amplius,  quam  quod  in 
co  t, i't  imer#  pof  it .  And  a  little  after  :  Jmo  adhttc 

*  amp  hue  a  fir  mo,  quod  de  fir  ft  ere ,  conficiendi  auri,  mi* 

*  nime  via  fit.  The  other  for  brevity  fake  I  com-  "  • 

‘  mend  to  be  coniidered  of  by  the  Reader,  where  he 

may  find  it  at  large  in  the  Via  Veritatis  mica,  in  the 
Mtifattm  Hermeiicum,  p .  2 66,267. 

Now  what  clear  light  I  have  brought  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  to  the  dark  places  in  P ar ac  el  jus ,  Helmont ,  and 
the  reft,  will  be  known  unto  thofe  that  have  thorowly 
ftudied  their  Writings,  and  do  folidly  underftand 
them.  And  I  nope  that  divine  Providence  will  be 
pleafed  to  open  thefe  Myfteries  to  the  meek  and  low¬ 
ly,  and  keep  them  (till  veiled  from  the  proud  and 
wicked. 

2.  1  he  next  thing  we  propofed  to  handle ,  is  con¬ 
cerning  Aurum  pot ab tie  and  the  Tinftureof  Gold| 
which  may  be  much  cleared  by  what  we  have  here 


fpoken  in  this  Chapter,  ,  and  by  feme  things  that  we 


have 


/ 
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have  before  mentioned ,  though  upon  another  occa¬ 
sion.  But  to  open  it  more  largely,  we  {hall  draw 
fome  particulars  from  what  hath  beenfpoken,  and  add 
fome  more  weighty  confederations.- 
.  i.  Angelas  •$  ala,  a  laborious,  learned  and,  honeft 
Chymift,  writ  a  Treatife  of  common  Gold,  therein  la- 
Tcireftr.p.ict.  bouring  ftrenuoufly  to  prove  that  it  cannot  by  Arc 
be  brought  into  fuch  a  condition,  as  may  be  properly 
faid  to  be  potable,  in  either  of  thofe  acceptations  j  as 
either  Oyl  or  Water,  which  of  themfclves  are  liquid, 
nor  as  Salts,  which  though  of  themfelves  neither  li¬ 
quid  nor  potable,  yet  infufed  in  any  moift  and  liquid 
fubftance ,  will  then  become  potable.  But  this  he 
meaneth,that  though  its  body  may  be  divided  into  fuch  ■ 
Small  atoms,  or  particles,  that  mixed  with  wine  or 
fome  other  liquor,  and  fogive  it  another  colour,  ora 
new  tin&ure,  yet  that  it  is  not  thereby  radically  diffol- 
ved,  but  may  again  be  reduced  into  the  metallick 
form  of  Gold  ,  of  which  he  giveth  many  clear  and 
learned  inftances.  Thus  far  this  Author  (  according 
to  what  he  knew)  hath  faid  right,  and  fo  much  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Hclmont,  who  not  onely  granteth  that  com¬ 
mon  gold  may  be  reduced  into  alight-red  coloured 
oyl  >  but  alfo  teacheth  the  .open,  and  plain  procefs 
thereof.  Yet  after  all  eoncludcth  that  ic  is  reducible 
into  metallick  Gold  again,  in  thefe  words :  Eft  tnim 
c  fumme  Uvigatum ,  imo  &  durum,  folidum,  maUeahtle , 
c  ac  fixiftimum  corf  us,  quod  jam  In  naturam  verfum 
s  'utdetur.  At  fane  mentitus  Me  liquor,  in  priftinum 
c  auri  pondas,  &  corpus,  facile  redigitur,  And  again, 
1  Etenimpoftquamfci'vi  corpora  denedare ,  perconicn • 
c  tanea  fits  principles  radicalihta  ;  turn  prlwum  carpi, 
c  cum f sin  tart  tadio,  irridere,  ft  olid  as  credttlitates  me  as, 
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c  qttibus  olim  aurum  diffolvi ejus  umen  potdili fucco 
t  minus  profed,  quam  fmplicis  dicujtss  de c oci o .  Dc~ 

^  inceps  vero  pstui  aaram  dijfolvet  e ,  butyrt,  reflate,  at  - 
<  quevitrioli  facie  ladere.  At  nufquam  invent  vir- 
‘  lutes  auto  tribal  as,  eo  quod  noftris  pc  etiam  fertrfentis 
<■  reluttarew.  And  in  fotne  other  places  he  hath 
things  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  from  whence  we  (hall 
commend  thefe  particulars  to  be  noted. 

1.  That  common  Gold  may  by  vulgar  Chymiftry 
be  brought  into  the  form  of  a  light  red-coloured  oyl, 
but  that  not  profitable  at  all  in  medicinal  vertue ,  and 
may  eafily  be  again  reduced  into  the  fixt  and  mallea¬ 
ble  body  ol  Gold  •,  and  thus  far  onely  sda  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in,  and  in  this  refped  onely  his  Arguments 
are  good  and  conclufive. 

2.  But  that  notwithftanding  Gold  and  other  Me¬ 
tals  may  be  di(folved  per  esnfentanea  fuss  principles  r a- 
dicalibus ,  which  thing  was  unknown  unto  Sala  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  very  well  take  notice,  that  conclu- 
fions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  one  man,  nay  of 
many,  will  not  neceffarily  infer  a  general  rule  :  for 
Belmont  was  once  ignorant  of  this  liquor  that  was 
confentaneous  to  the  radical  ,  proper  principles  of 
Gold  ;  and  therefore  for  him  then  to  have  concluded 
generally  that  there  was  no  fuch  liquor  as  would  ra¬ 
dically  diffolve  Gold,  had  been  falfe ,  fince  he  knew 
it  afterwards  :  and  what  a  thoufand  knows  not ,  one 

that  is  none  of  them  may  know. 

2.  We  have  in  this  Chapter  before  fufficiently 
Chewed  that  the  colour,  tindure,  <?r  fulphurof  com¬ 
mon  Gold,  may  be  by  Art  feparated  from  its  body  , 
afterwards  remaining  white,  and  an  Anonymous  Me¬ 
tal,  and  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  Art  or  Nature.  But 
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thatWe  may  make  it  clear  beyond  all  exception,  vve 
ihall  add  Tome  further  proofs.  Hdmont  tells  us,  f peak¬ 
ing  of  his  Arcanum  Coralinum  ,  which  is  common 
Quick-filver  fixed  by  the  liquor  Alkahef  :  Non  e- 
\tiarn  aurt  color ,  fulpbur^  ant  tinffttra.  alvtim  rubdtt- 
^  cum.  By  which  he  clearly  grants  that  the  colour, 
fulphur,  or  tin&ure  of  Gold  may  be  feparated  from  it; 
but  that  it  doth  not  loofe  the  belly .  or  purge  as  the  Ar¬ 
canum  Coralinum  doth.  And  in  another  place  he 
faith  ,  Quod  durum  quidem  jit  cor  per  urn  con ft  anti fli- 
mum  in  igne  ,  fed  [h£  conjlkntiain  feparationis  mutuat 
c  a  mercuric:  adeofi  fulphu  ejus  tnc  udat  dualitaum 
€  htUrogeneam  •  id mer curium  rn'mime  attingit,  Ad* 
c  mitto  quidem  quod  mercurius  per  compofitionem  tranf 
mutation  is ^  dr  maritationem  fulpbur  um  metallico *. 

^  rump  fiat  me  tall  um  ,  &  hep  fit  deflrutfibile  ration  e 
duditat is  f  %i  fulphuris  :  Attamen  mercurius  itlius  me- 
c  tadi  manet  indeflruffiibilis  From  whence  he  im- 
plieth  plainly,  That  common  Gold  and  other  Metals 
have  in  them  an  heterogeneous  duality,  in  regard  of 
their  external  fulphurs,  and  that  this  may  be  fepara¬ 
ted,  or  in  refpea  of  it  the  Metal  may  be  deftroyed  , 
yet  that  the  Mercury  of  that  Metal  is  indeftru&ible. 
And  again,  which  may  be  is  quoted  before  :  c  Unum- 
*  quedque  elememorum  in  [peck  olei  deflruBtonis  me- 
c  tallied,  potejl  reducl  iterum  in  metallum  Album  prijli - 
£  mm ,  dr  malleahile  excepto  elements  ignis,  quod  tin - 
c  ciuram  five  fulpbur  cominet.  Of  which  we  have 
fpoken  largely  before.  And  again  to  repeat  fome-. 
what  ,  he  faith  :lm&  licet  aurnm  radio diter  in  partes 
l  beterogetieas,  falrn  Jci  licet ,  fulpbur ,  ac  mer  curium  fe 
"jAteretnrfequeftrari  {quod  nullatenw  nature,  nifi  per - 
twknm  liquor  cm  conffruffivum  ejl  pofjibtle)  lUudta- 
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c  men  in  mercurii  homogendtate ,  &  nature  &  arti  im - 
€  v  off  tile,  Sjda  to  mercuric  non  eft  reperibilir  di - 
c  verfiofj  quads  altoqui  in  tlnttura  auri  hujufque  aU 
c  bedine .  f  rom  whence  it  is  moft  manileft  that  the 
fulphur  or  tincture  of  common  Gold  may  be  fepa¬ 
rated  by  that  onely  one  conftru&ive  liquor  5  bur  mat 
the  remaining  body  of  the  metallick  Mercury  (which 
is  truly  a  Metal,  though  anonymous,  and  not  to  be 
known  under  what  -  pedes  it  falls)  is  impolfible  either 
to  Art  or  Nature  to  be  divided  or  feparated.  And 
this  he  hath  plainly  (hewed  of  Copper  ;  where  he 
‘declareth,  Non  tfi  tr go  ignis  veneris  fpiritus  vitriolic 
c  utcunque  exquifite  reffificatm  :  fed  ignis  ille  efi3  ful- 
c  pbur  cupri  volatile  ,  inform a  olei  vindis^  me  lie  dul - 
Qciw,  &  a  corp  se  mercurials  jut  cupri  plane  [epara- 
c  turn.  Rejidmm  autem  cuprum  manet  album ,  nec 
c  unqttam  viridefeens  per  arugtnem,  ut  neque  amplius 
c  ex  numero  feptem  metallortm,  Quia  evafn  notum 
f  atque  anonymum  metallum  :  non  pot  eft  autem  baHri 
c  ignis  veneris ,  nifi  cum  pienaria:  cupri  defhulfione 
c  corporifque  mercurialis  pfius  veneris  vola  ih\atione, 

*  ftfuod  quantumeunque  fit  volatile 3  to  forma  old  :  fact-  £>e  Lithiaf.  c.  ] 
1  litamen  negotiO)  poftmedum  iterum  redmuur  in  me-  8. 

*  tallum  album  ignotum^  atque  (ub  malleo  extenfibde* 
c  Sed  ignis  five  juipbur  veneris ,  non  item  amplius  redu~ 

£  citur  in  metallum  per  (e*  Which  is  a  clear  demon- 
ftration  >  not  onely  that  the  fulphursor  tindures  of 
Metals  are  by  Art  to  be  feparated  from  them  *  but 
(excepting  the  manifefting  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  preparing  of  the  jlkahefi 5  which  he  and  all  o- 
ther  Adeptifts  are  bound  to  conceal )  alfo  the  way 
of  feparating  them  ,  and  the  qualities  both  of  thofe 

fulphursand  their  mercurial  parts  are  (hewed.  A 
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point  of  high  concernment  rightly  to  be  weighed  and 
under  flood  5  and  it  is  no  great  marvel  that'fo  many 
frivolous,  and  ignorant  difputes  have  been,  and  are 
about  Aurum  potabile ,  or  the  tindlure  of  Cold,  which 
I  id  c.j.r.t4.  can  never  be  truly  refolved  but  by  him  that  knoweth  • 
and  is  pofTcfTor  of  thatuniverfal  folvenr.  Thus  much 
more  we  fhallonely  add  in  thjs  particular  ;  where  he 
faith:  ‘ nineties  namque  a  mercuriis  falesi  &  fulpbara 
dtfUnxi^  admiral us  Jttm  illorum  ignaviam,  b'‘rnmque 
1  wire  pnncipiornm  dignitates.  Where  again  he  de- 
clareth  that  the  Salts  and  Sulphurs  cf  Metals  are  to  be 
divided  from  their  Mercuries  5  and  that  the  Mercu¬ 
ries  of  Metals  in  medical  virtue  (for  we  have  fhe wed 
by  his  authority  before,  that  the  mercuries  of  Metals 
are  all  equally  fhut  up  with  the  feal  of  anatical  homo¬ 
geneity,  and  yield  no  medical  vertue  at  all,  but  that 
their  fulphurs  do  hearken  unto  us,  if  rendred  familiar  J 
but  did  wonder  at  the  efficacy  lof  their  Salts  and  Sul¬ 
phurs.  And  from  this  root  doth  fpring  and  arife  thofe 
Pot,  Medic,  p.  medicaments  prepared  by  the  Alkahefl  (but  not  other- 
47-?.  wife  to  be  had.)  that  Paracel/us  called  Hernatina  :  of 

which  Helment  faith  he  had  taught  that  which  was 
fufficient,  and  therefore  conclude*  thus ;  guapreptcr 
ejafmodi  Hernatina  admtrandas  in  re  medica  operatio- 
rw  perficiunt.  Sen  ft  ergo  Hernatina  Solis  &  Luna , 
quod  etiamfi  ex  pxritate  Jtti  half  ami  cemfortarent :  ta- 
men  aliquid  alieniin  fe  contineregefpeffu  noftri.  From 
whence  we  may  note,  thatthefe  Hematine  medicines 
may  be  had  forth  of  Gold  and  Silver ;  but  not  without 
the  help  of  their  conftru<5tive  liquor,  or  univerfal  Col- 
rent:  and  therefore  (as  he  faith  elfewherej  are  not 
ordained  for  remedies  for  the  Poor  ;  and  that  fcarce 
®ne  Artift  of  a  thoufand ,  can  rightly  get  thefe  rare 

and 
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and  excellent  medicines  contained  in  their  Salts  and 
Sulphurs,  feparated  from  their  Mercuries,  which  coiv 
tain  no  medical  efficacy  at  all. 

3.  From  hence  may  be  refolved  that  great  que- 
flion,  whether  common  Gold  may  be  made  fo  pota¬ 
ble,  as  never  to  be  reduced  again  into  a  metallick  bo¬ 
dy  ?  To  which  we  fay  that  it  plainly  appeareth  both 
by  this  Author  and  Paracelfe,  that  common  Gold  and 
Silver  may  by  their  great  folvent  be  brought  into  an 
oylie  fubftance  or  liquor,  in  two  forms  or  colours  5 
the  Salts  and  Sulphurs  of  them  according  to  the  Metals 
from  whence  they  were  taken  5,  of  divers  colours 
(which  hath  been  fhevved  before)  but  the  Mercuries 
of  all  the  Metals  in  a  white  form  or  colour,  which  by 
it  felfmay  be  reduced  into  a  malleable  and  metallick 
body,  but  their  falts  and  fulphurs  never.  For  as  no 
external  metallick  fulphur  is  a  Metal,  fo  every  metal¬ 
lick  Mercury  is  really  a  Metal.  So  that  if  they  mean 
by  aurum  potabile ,  or  any  other  Metal,  the  whole  fub- 
fiance  brought  into  a  potable  liquor,  and  never  again 
to  be  reduced  into  a  metallick  body ,  notwithftanding 
the  Arguments  of  ten  thoufand  to  the  contrary,  we 
pofitively  affirm  with  the  Adeptifts,  that  the  mercurial 
part  of  it  is  always  reducible  into  a  Metal,  and  remains 
immortal  and  immutable  ,  never  to  be  divided  or 
changed,  but  by  its  compeer.  But  if  they  mean  by  au* 
rum  petahile,  or  the  tin&ure  of  Gold,  the  external  ful- 
phur  (which  containeth  itsfak)  feparated  from  its  re¬ 
maining  white  mercurial  body  (in  which  is  contained 
its  internal  and  infeparable  fulphur,  agent, , or  wm 
ignk  nature  )  then  we  absolutely,  affirm,  that  it  may 
be  brought  into  a  condition  of  potability  ,  at  lead  like 
falts  to  fcediffolved  in  liquors,  and  chat  it  is  never  pof- 
♦  iibkn 
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fible  either  to  Art  or  Nature,  to  reduce  that  fulphur 
or  fait  into  a  metallick  body  again  •,  and  this  when  the 
Philofophers  fpeak  of  attrum  potabile  drawn  forth  of 
common  Gold,  is  that  onely  which  in  that  refped  they 
truly  underftand,  and  the  onely  end  they  aim  at.  To 
confirm  which  take  thefe  particulars  5  for  Helmont 
faith  3  *  Senfi  quoque,  remedia  miner  aliay  in  fal is  na- 
4  turam  mutata  {non  intedigo^quA  per  adjunflum  con - 
‘  diuntur  (alem)  f ecum  geftare,  fua  (emina^  ingradnm 
[  tamen  exaltata .  fluibm  etfi  totum  metadum  refol - 
c  vatur  in  alien  am  difpofnionem  (  quA  eft  magifierii ) 
c  at  tamen  quia  exin  mox  mercuritu  enrrens  elicitur  : 
c  qjticquid  falls  refolubilis  naturam  vere  affumpft^  non 
c  eft  mercurim  ,  Jive  met  all t  interior ,  &  jmmutabilis 
c  nucleus 3  fed faltem  fulphur  ejus.  From  whence  it  is 
apparent*  that  mineral  Medicines  changed  into  the 
nature  of  Salt*  do  bear  their  feminal  efficacy  but  in  an 
exalted  degree  5  he  doth  not  mean  by  the  adjoyning 
of  falts  unto  them,  but  of  their  own  interior  and  fepa- 
rable  fait  and  fulphur.  And  that  by  this  their  folvent 
the  whole  Metal  is  brought  into  another  difpofition* 
(which  he  calls  a  magiftery)  from  whence  the  mer¬ 
curial  part  being  feparated,  that  diffoluble  fait  is  not 
the  internal  and  immutable  kernel  of  the  Metal*  but 
onely  its  fulphur.  Therefore  as  he  tells  us  in  another 
place  5  A  magiftery  is  the  total  fubftance  of  a  thing 
reduced  into  its  primitive  juice  *  in  which  retroition 
of  folution,  the  heterogeneous  juices  are  feparated  on 
their  own  accord  ,  for  the  moft  part  with  divers  bot- 
toms3  fwimming  in  courfe  one  above  another ,  one 
chief  remaining  *  or  falling  to  the  bottom*  famous  in 
diverfity  containing  the  feminal  entity.  And  this  way 
of  preparing  is  unknown  to  the  vulgar  Chymifts*  be- 
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caufe  not  to  be  performed,  but  by  the  liquor  Alkaheft> 
and  fuch  a  magiftery  is  aurum  ptabile ,  which  when 
the  Gold  is  diffolved  by  their  liquor,  Taracelfus  tells 
u$,  that  that  which  is  white  fwimmeth  above,  and  is 
the  mercurial  part  that  may  be  reduced  into  a  white 
anonymous  Metal,  and  that  the  Quinteifence  in  which 
is  the  Medical  vertue,  remaineth  in  the  bottom.  And 
of  this  way  of  preparing,  take  Helmoms  caution  in 
thefe  words  j  ‘  H<ec  med-’ndi  pars ,  fole?tem  requirit, 

*  ac gnarum  nature  Secretarium .  Quia  in  ilia  parte , 
c  amphfttma  medicaminum  opes ,  &  deaurata  glanr & 

‘  fupp  ilex  invenitur.  To  which  I  fhall  onely  fubjoyn 
what  that  learned  and  laborious  Chymift  Joachimus 
Polemann  hath  taken  notice  of,  in  relation  to  Paracel - 
fus  procefs  of  preparing  aurum  votabile ,  or  the  tin¬ 
cture  of  Gold,  by  the  fpirit  of  Wine  ;  which  is  thus : 

1  Qaa  in  re  ((peaking  that  the  Alkaheft  is  of  the  nature 
cof  an  Alcali)  tanto  mag  is  me  conftrmavit  annotatio 
c  Fht’ojopbi  noftrt  (id eft  Helmontii)  quam  propria  m.i' 

(  nit  in  margins  Chirn\ gi a  magna  Paracelfi ,  p.202.  in 
€  folio  juxta  pr^parationem  ttnbfura  auri  feripfit :  nbi 
1  Paracelsus  docet ,  ft  fuper  ealeem  aUri  alcool  vini  af- 
(  fandatur ,  tunc  animam  auri  extrattma  iri.  Hac  occa - 
Qftone  annotatio  Fbilojophi  noftri  hac  fnil ,  Nft  fal 

*  circulation  in  fit  fpiritui  vinl->  linftura  ex  an  0  non 

*  tranftt  in  eum ,  And  fo  enough  of  this  particular. 

4.  The  Philofophers  often  make  mention  of  another 
fort  of  aurum  potabile ,  or  the  tindiure  of  Gold,  which 
is  not  drawn  forth  of  common  Gold,  but  forth  of  ano¬ 
ther  fubjedi  5  and  this  we  touched  where  we  fpakeof 
Aftralifli  Gold,  and  fhall  here  again  mention  it  more 
at  full.  Thofe  that  will  take  the  pains  ferioufly  to 
confider  what  Pdracelfus  hath  written  concerning 

t  he¬ 
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the_  Primttm  ens  auri,  in  his  Book  of  Renovation  and 
Re  ft  duration,  and  in  divers  other  places,  may  (if  they 
can  underftand  that  dark  and  fubtile  Author)  find 
much  fatisfadion  in  this  particular ;  to  which  we  re¬ 
fer  the  ftudious  and  curious  fearcher  of  the  Secrets 
of  Nature. 

Antid.Chvmi  fn  the  ne5£t  place  take  what  Rhumelius ,  a  learned 
p  i}  i ..  &  German  Author,  and  one  whodoubtlefs  was  Matter 
v'l)9'  of  the  univerfal  folvent ,  faith  to  this  purpofe :  That 

all  particulars  whereby  to  obtain  aurum  potabile  or 
the  tmdure  of  Gold,  are  in  vain,  and  fruitlefs,  except 
by  the  umverfa!  folvent.  And  he  further  faith,  Out 
of  this  fpiritual-  like  matter,  from  whence  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Gold  do  grow,  orarife,  may  aurum  nubile 
be  made,  that  is  of  more  efficacy,  and  better  then  forth 
ibid.p.i4j.  of  common  Gold  it  felf.  Again,  That  aurum  potabile 
may  be  made  forth  of  the  Primum  ens  vel  ex  aaro  im~ 
ferfetlo,  vel  e  radice  foils  ■  that  is,  more  perfea,more 
ib,d.P.M3.  tfhcacicnas,  and  better  then  that  which  is  made  forth 
of  common  Gold  it  felf.  Again  he  faith.  That  he 
did  prepare  two  forts  of  aurum  p  stabile,  one  forth  of 
perfed  Gold,  that  is,  common,  and  perfed,  fine  Gold. 
The  other  e  radice  folds ,  or  forth  of  unripe  and  imper- 
fe<5f  Gold.  Sometimes  they  call  their  Elixir  aurum 
potabtle,  becaufe  it  will  cure  the  moftdifeafes  that  are 
curable  j  and  that  it  is  fprung  frtim  that  root  which 
was  of  a  golden  nature,  and  many  things  to  the  fame 
Mm.  Lap.  purpofe.  For  (o  Paracelfus  having  taught  thecom- 
P.  .3s.  pofition  oftheir  great  tindure,  he  faith  ^  Ex  hoc  tnim 
(ex  elttho  mineral's  immature  (cilicet )  fonte  fcatet 
verum  aurum  potabtle,  nee  melius  alibi  reperiri  poteft. 
Ib-d.p  i37.  ^n'-l a  l‘tfle  before ,  Dico  tibi  auum  in  veritate  ,  nul¬ 

lum  melius  fundamentum  effte  medicinal  tonus ,  quam 
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in  Elettro  lata*  And  further:  Sed  In  no  fir  o  ditto 
Elettro  praparato^  tanta  virtue  Utet  homines  curandf 
ttt  certior ,  &  preeftanttor  medicina  in  toto  rmndo^  non 
p  [fit  rcperiri.  And  of  this,  thus  Belmont.  Inprimis 
tinttura  Liii}  ab  Elettro  miner  alt  immaturo  invinnm 
<vit&  redatta^  cujus  twa  pars  met  dim  primus  :  alter  a 
vero  membrorum  eff'entia .  Jr  can,  Paracel  ft ,  p.  790, 
5.  Now  we  come  to  the  laft  member  of  this  tedi¬ 
ous  Chapter  concerning  the  univerfal  folvent,  by  Pa- 
racelfus  firft,  and  after  by  Belmont  called  Aikahefl • 
about  which  we  fhall  be  brief.  For  vve  intend  not 
heretofpeak  either  of  the  fubjeCt  forth  of  which  it  is 
prepared  (  which  is  one  of  the  Adeptifts  greateft  fe- 
crets,  nay  indeed  the onely' "thing  that  they  have  moft 
laboured  to  veil  and  conceal ,  all  other  points  ot  their 
great  work  being  for  the  moft  part  plainly  opened, 
either  by  one  of  them  another  ,  in  one  manner 
or  another,  in  one  place  or  another;  nor  of  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  which  Belmont  faith  is  moft  tedious,  nor  of 
its  manifold  names,  and  Epithetes,  nor  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  virtues  of  it  in  general,  becaufe  (ifitpleafe  di¬ 
vine  Providence  to  grant  us  health  and  life,)  we  have 
fomething  in  a  readinefs  to  all  rhofe  purpofes,  that 
may  come  to  publick  view  hereafter ,  if  we  can  judge 
the  World  worthy  of  it.  Onely  here  we  fhall  fay, 
that  the  Alkabeft  of  Paracdfut  and  Hdment  is  the 
fame  fpecifically  with  that  univerfal  folvent  or  men - 
firuum  of 'SendivogittSy  Lully  and  the  ancient  Fhilofo- 
phers ,  though  many  may  ftumble  at  the  bold  affertion, 
and  others  carp,  contradict,  or  condemn  us.  For 
we  conceive  we  have  in  part  fufficiently  evinced  that 
they  are  parallel,  by  what  we  have  faid  in  comparing 
the  effedh  of  Belmont s  Jlkahe/l  with  the  Chalybeate 
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water  of  Sendivogius ,  that  they  both  would  as  cafily 
diffolve  and  volatilize  the  body  of  Gold  3  as  Ice 
or  Snow  h  melted  in  warm  water  ;  which  they  could 
not  perform,  if  they  were  not  both  of  the  fame  fpeci- 
fick  nature  in  their  effe&s,  and  operations.  To  which 
we  fhall  oncly  add  one  or  two  Authorities  more,  and 
urge  the  conclufions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
Lid.de  Fcbrib.  The  fir  ft  is,  that  of  Helmont ,  where  (peaking  of  the 
«.u  P’51*  Arcanum  Corallinum^  which  is  prepared  by  drawing  of 
the  Alkahefi  from  common  vendible  Quick  filver  , 
which  is  done  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  :  and  there 
he  quoteth  Ray  mind  Lully,  who,  his  friends,  and  the 
King  being  prefent ,  did  coagulate  Quickfilver,  and 
none  knew  the  manner  except  the  King.  And  faith  , 
In  qua  coagulatione  iftud  eft  fingulare.  jQuQd  liquor 
Alkahefi,  idem •  in  numero^  fondere  &  atttvitate  tantum 
valet  midefima  ad  tone ,  quaqum  prima.  Jguia  agit 
fine  readme  patientis.  And  then  telleth  that  it  is 
to  be  made  into  fmall  powder, without  any  remaining 
part  of  the  liquor.  And  to  be  diftilled  five  times  with 
the  water  drawn  from  the  whites  of  Eggs,  and  then  it 
is  made  red  as  Coral,  and  then  concludeth,  and  faith ; 
Jfte  pulvu  dulcis  eft ,  fix  us  fere  ns  emnemfollium  ignem , 
?nc  peril  inplumbi  examine.  Spoil  aim  tamen  vtrtute 
medic  a.  dum  in  album  metallum  reducitur .  To  this  we 
Theatr.chym.  fhall  joyn  the  place  in  Lully  hinted  at  by  Helmont , 
t«uu  who  faith  •,  Et  fro  certo ,  in  »r<efeniia  ,  &  velum  ate 

(mj).  certomm  fociorttm  argentum  vivumvulgare  congela- 

vimua,  per  fuum  menftruale,  &  alias  uni  de  fociis  no- 
'  ftrls  ,  in  cujus  eramns  (octet ate  expre[fe,  qtiafi  ad  duos 

Leucas  prepe  Neapolim,  in  quo  loco  in  p'dfentia  Phy- 
ftci  regis ,  &  uniua  fratris  de  fand o  :fo .  de  Rhodis  , 
Mcrnardi  de  la  Bret,  &  aliorum ,  conge  lari  fecimw  ar~ 

'  *  gentum 
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centum  per  fuam  menftrualan  naturaw*  Et 

quamvis  hoc  vidijfent ,  &  mani f eft e  palp affents  tamen 
nonpotuerunt  Jcire  quid  ((Jet,  nifi fimpltciter  Jelummo- 
do  ruftico  more  ,  regia  majeflate  fafaa.  Etfi  realiter 
(Jr  Philofophice  cognofcere  potuijfeni  per  Jpeculationem 
inteSeLtiva  virtu t is  dictum  menflruale  acfuas  virlti- 
tesy  artem  ac  Jcienttam  abfque  dubio  habuijfent,  pront 
ditfi  focii ,  qui  per  nos  multum  bene  intedexerum  m<wh 
fefie,  (Jr  habueruni*  Et  tunc  argentum  vivum  vulgare 
dimifijfcnt  ad  creandum  lapidem,  dr  ad  exuberandam 
Juam  humiditatem ,  £r  idea  nos  cogit  ratio ,  quoaigno- 
ranti  habeamm  illad  celare.  From  all  which  we  may 
take  thefe  moft  remarkable  obfervations.  i.  That 
this  coagulating  common  Quick  filver  by  two  fuch 
grand  Mailers  as  were  Lully  and  Helmont ,  was  no 
vulgar  knack,  but  a  true  Fhilofophicai  work ,  elfe  it 
had  been  unworthy  the  naming  by  two  fuch  (crious 
and  learned  perfons, 

2.  That  Helmont  would  never  have  hinted  at  R*y- 
mund  Lully  s  coagulating  common  Quick-diver,  but 
onely  that  it  was  to  (hew  that  their  menfiruum  was  fpe- 
qfically  the  fame  in  effed  and  operation,  other  wife  he 
would  not  by  his  knowledge  or  the  Aikahefl  have 
numbred  himfelf  amongft  the  Adeptifts,  as  he  faith  ; 
which  is  more  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  Adeptifts, 
cr  me  cum  norinl  Adepti ,  but  that  the  knowledge  and 
poffcflion  of  this  liquor,  is  the  onely  key,  and  the  moft 

noble  of  all  their  fecrets. 

We  may  here  from  H elment  note  the  excellency 

of  this  liquor,  that  it  (fill  remained  the  fame  in  num¬ 
ber,  weight,  and  a&ivity,  and  was  as  prevalent  in  the 
thoufand  operation,  as  in  the  firft :  which  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  and  flupendious  quality. 

D  d  2  4.  We 
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4*  We  may  obferve  the  great  energie  and  penetra- 
tivenefs  of  this  liquor ,  that  in  I'o  fhort  a  time  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  could  fo  perfectly  fix,  and  coa°u* 
late  Quick- filver. 

5.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  the  Sun  at  noon-day, 
that  this  that  Lully  calls  a  menftrual  humour,  was  of 
the  fame  fpecifick  nature  with  the  liquor  Alkabcft  of 
Belmont-,  becaufe  they  both  produced  the  fame  real 
e3edb  in  fixing  and  coagulating  common  Mercury. 

6.  But  the  main  thing  above  all  the  reft,  that  we 
are  here  to  take  notice  of  i-,  That  whofoever  is  the 
Mailer,  and  Owner  of  this  mod  precious  liquor,  hath 
the  gates  open  to  the  Treafure  ©f  Treafures,  even  to 
the  attainmentof  the  great  Elixir,  or  the  Philofophcrs 
Jin&ure  :  for  Lully  tells  us  faithfully  and  truly,  that 
if  the  danders  by  had  known  this  mendrual  liquor 
really  and  phiiofophically  by  the  fpeculation  of  an  in¬ 
tellective  power,  and  its  virtues,  they  had  known 

without  doubt,  and  had  had  the  Art  and  Science  it 
felf. 

7.  And  therefore  becaufe  this  is  the  onely  key  that 
opens  theRofary  of  the  Philofophers,  they  are  bound 
in  all  reafon  to  hide  and  conceal  it  from  the  ienorant 
and  unworthy. 

8.  That  thofe  that  know  this  will  difmifs  common 
Mercury  from  creating  the  Stone,  or  exuberating  its 
humidity  5  fo  that  common  Mercury  is  no  ingredient 
fas  many  do  too  vamlv  and  ftiffly  maintain}  in  the 
compofition  of  the  great  Elixir. 

9-'  We  may  obierve  from  Belmont ,  That  this 
powder  of  common  Qtnck-filver ,  when  coagulated 
by  the  Alkabeft,  is  fixt  and  endures  all  the  blaft  .  of  the 
bellows,  neither  doth  perifh  in  the  trial  of  Lead ;  and 

there- 
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therefore  hath  as  great  a  fixation  and  perfe&ion  as 
{liver*  which  is  molt  ferioufly  to-be  weighed  and  con- 
fidered. 

io.  We  may  from  hence  note,  That  in  the  coagu¬ 
lating  of  common  Quick- filveV  by  the  Alkaheft ,  the 
Atomes  of  the  homogeneous  Mercury  ,  are  brought 
more  clofe  together,  and  joyned  per  minima^ then  they 
were  before  ;  and  the  external  and  combuftible  Sul¬ 
phur  ,  which  is  lefsor  more  in  all  common  Quick-fil- 
ver,  and  in  which  is  the  medical  virtue,  is,  by  the  ra¬ 
dical  piercing  of  the  Alkahefl  the  fmalleft  particles  of 
the  Mercury  protruded,  and  extroverted,  which  Sul¬ 
phur  is  without  queftion  burned  or  feparated,  in  flu¬ 
xing  down  the  fixed  and  coagulated  Mercury  into  a. 
white  Metal,  and  fo  of  neceflity  muft  thereby  lofe  its 
medical  virtue. 

We  might  here  alfo  fay  fomething  of  that  which 
they  call  Horizontal  Gold,  but  a  more  fit  place  to 
handle  it  will  be  where  we  write  of  common  Qiiick- 
filver  :  onely  here  we  fhall  fay  a  word  or  two  concer¬ 
ning  the  compeer  of  their  Alkahefl  >  for  Helmontimh^  ign.A&,iUg< 
fpeaking  of  that  great  liquor,  and  its  virtues:  gu  bus  p-m. 

6  [cilice  t  uni  cm  &  idem  liquor  Alkahefl ,  omnia  totim 
c  univerfi  corpora  tan  gib  ilia,  perfetfe  reducit  in  vitam 
1  eorundem  primam ^  abfque  ulla  fui  muiatione ,  virium- 
*  que  diminutione.  A  job  autem  juo  compari^  fubter 
€  jugum  trahitur ,  atque  permutatur . 

Trom  whence  we  may  note  thefe  two  things, 

I.  That  its  general  virtue  is  to  reduce  all  tangible  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  whole  llniverfe  into  their  firft  life,  without 
the  mutation  of  it  felf,  or  the  diminution  of  its  virtues^ 
which  is  high  and  wonderful. 

Eut  that  it  is  brought  under  the  yoke ,  and 

throughly 
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throughly  changed,  onely  by  its  compeer  5  and  the 
queftion  is,  what  that  compeer  is  ?  To  which  we  an- 
fwer,  that  as  the  Aik  deft  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge 
ofthe  Philofophers  great  work,  and  is  an  ingredient 
into  it  •>  fo  that  which  they  call  their  earth,  fire,  ful- 
phur,  agent,  king,  or  male,  is  that  which  doth  coagu¬ 
late,  work  upon,  fubjugate,  and  change  this  their  vva. 
ter  into  that'which  they  call  their  ripened  or  exubera¬ 
ted  fulphur,  or  tin&ure,  before  it  be  fermented  5  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Sendt'voglus ,  whcf  faith  *  Vr'tmum 
*  rcfolvctur  terra,  in  aquam  ,  qu<e  mercuriiu  Philojo- 
c  phorum  dlcitur ,  &  ilia  aqua  refolvit  ilia  corpora  So - 
’ 4  Its  &  Luruty  &  conf amit  ea,  at  non  remaneat  n'tfi  pars 
‘  decima  cum  una  parte :  &  hoc  erit  humidum  radicals 
c  metallicum*  And  Trevifan  faith  :  Nulla  aqua  natti¬ 
er  all  reduff  tone  fpeciem  metallic  am  diffelvit,  ni(i  ilia 
c  qua  permanet  cum  jpecie  met  alii  in  materia ,  &  forma , 
c  &  quam  rnetalU  ipfapo(fu»t  recongelars . 
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Chap.  XIII. 


Of  the  defcription  of  Silver,  and  the  feVeral  TVays 
that  the  Oreoftt  is  gotten-,  and  of  its  Mines , 
conditions,  and  jlriking  pafjages .J 


Ext  in  goodnefs  to  Gold,  Silver  by  all  Authors  is 
moftefteemed5an.d  of  it  Baft  lit*  faith  thus,  cSil-  ^  agn* 
v  ver  Ore  is  wrought  in  its  own  ftone,  of  a  perfed  na- 
4  ture,  and  moft  noble  earth,  and  of  a  fixt  clear  ful- 
4  phur  *falc,  and  mercury  *  which  with  a  mixture  doth  , 

‘  joyn  in  a  fixt  and  firm  uniting, and  appeareth  of  a  de- 
c  gree  lower  then  the  Gold  is,  and  is  the  bed  Metal 
c  next  to  Gold  ;  and  in  the  fining  of  it  lofeth  very  lit- 
4  tie,  and  is  feparated  per  [e>  or  with  other  Metals  joyn- 
‘  ed  in  the  fire.  And  of  it  Acofia  fpeaksthus.  4  And  Nar,  &Mor.; 
cfirftl  will  fay  that  the  reafon  why  they  give  Silver  H11}]nd,c‘5’ 
c  the  fecond  place  among  all  other  Metals,  is,  for  that 
c  it  approacheth  nearer  to  Gold  then  any  other,  be- 
‘  caufe  it  is  more  durable,  and  lefs  indamaged  by  the 
i  fire,  and  more  malleable  then  any  other :  yea ,  it 
c  paffeth'Gold  in  brightnefs,  beauty,  and  found  ;  the 
4  whioh  is  clear  and  agreeable  5  for  the  colour  is  more 
c  conformable  and  refembling  the  light,  and  the  found 
‘  more  piercing,  more  lively  >  and  more  delicate. 

And  the  defcription  of  this  Metal,  Bacon ,  according  Spcc.Alchym. 
to  the  Ancients,  gives  thus.  c  Silver  is  a  clean  body, 

‘pure',  almoft  perfed ,  procreated  of  Argent  vive 
4  pure,  almoft  fixed,  clear  and  white,  and  of  fuch  a 
c  kind  of  fill  phur,  and  to  it  is  awanting  a  little  fixation  fH 
*  and  colour,  with  weight.  Vollias  thus.  Silver  is  a  33?^* 

c  Metal 


iso  &n  Mow  of  petals, 

‘  Metal  confining  of  a  white  tindture,  and  Mercury 
‘  lve!1  conceded ,  and  conftantly  coagulated.  The 
moftof  the  Ancients  do  in  their  defections  a^rcc 
with  this  of  Bacons,  and  therefore  needlefs  here  to  re- 

MuC.  Worm.  i.  Peat  morc  °f  tbcm-  1  he  learned  Wtrm'tus  gives  this 
i.sra.3.c.3p.  description  of.it.  ‘This  perfea  Metal  is  next  unto 

llf"  ‘Gold,  confiding  of  Mercury,  and  Sulphur  almoft 

hxt,  extenfible  like  unto  Gold,  but  in  weight  lighter 
‘  then  it,  as  alfo  then  Lead,  bearing  the  force  of  the 
t,e'  i  hey  ga  her  that  it  doth  participate  more  of 
^  Mercury  then  of  Sulphur,  as  well  by  the  colour,  as 
the  liquefaction.  But  an  indication  of  Sulphur  the 
vehemency  of  the  odour  of  Sulphur,  when  it  is  flu¬ 
xed  and  refined,  to  be  perceived  by  the  noflrils  But 
*  doth  not  reach  fixednefs  of  Gold,  is  mani- 

C  j  ;rT, tbis’ that  ,n  c?mt»t0  Zegalt,  and  Antimony 
andSujpnur,  fomething  of  it  dothperifli,  and  is 

c  aTc  whcn  by  fufion  they  ate  mixed  together 
t  £nd  aifo  when  it  is  touched  with  Aqua  fort  it ,  or’ 

.  ftamed  w;th  thc,r  vaP°urs>  “  emits  a'  ruft  of  a  blue 
colour,  -  *  - 


Lib.  dc 
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And  thefe  may  feem  fufficient  for  deferibing  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  Silver,  we  fhall  onely  add 
Mi„  what  Paracelfus  imh  to  this  particular  ;  who,  though 

'W4  *  he  may  be  difefleemed  with  many,  yet  is  the  account 

that  he  giveth  of  it,  as  good  as  the  bell  Author  we  have 
read;  which  Bands  thus.  ‘Silver  is  generated  of  a 
wmte  Sulphur,  Salt,  and  Mercury;  which  bein^ 
prepared  moft  fubtily,and  made  diaphanous,  are  ren- 
dreuofa  fixed  nature;  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  fixed 
‘  of  their  proper  nature  next  unto  Gold,  abiding  in  the 
(tert  by  LeacJj  OX  per  ciner ilium  :  but  not  in  Antimo¬ 
ny,  the  earner, turn  Regale ,  nor  in  the  Qjiartation 

'  •  All 
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All  which  paffages  do  fully  fhcw  the  qualities-  and 
properties  of  this  noble  Metal  ,  fo  that  we  need  not 
fum  up  the  particulars. 

i .  How  we  fhall  proceed  to  declare  from  the  beft 
Authors,  how  the  Ore  of  Silver  lies  in  its  paffages  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  the  manner  of  its  Coats,  Ma¬ 
trixes,  or  Coverings:  for  though  fome little  maybe  ' 
gathered  in  fmall  grains  in  the  Rivers,  and  their  muds 
andfands  wafhed  by  the  force  of  waters  forth  of  the 
tops  or  (ides  of  the  Mountains,  yet  is  that  fo  feldom 
found,  and  infuch  fmall  quantities,  that  Authors  do 
write  but  very  little  thereof,  and  we  have  not  attain¬ 
ed  the  fight  of  any  ofit,  and  therefore  (hall  pafs  it  by. 

And  as  for  our  own  Nation  of  Great  Britain ,  we  have 
not  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  any  Ore  of  Silver  (  that  ~ 
we  might  juftly  call  a  Royal  Mine,  not  to  fpeak  that 
all  Lead  Ore  contains  fome  filver  in  it)  except  fome 
three  forts,  two  of  which  were  pretty  rich  in  filver,  as 
containing  about  fixty  fix  pound  in  a  tun,  and  was 
found  in  a  blewifh-grey  ftone,  in  fome  places  inter- 
mixt  with  white  fpar,  and  the  filver  mixt  with  fome 
Lead,  appearing  like  white  and  bright  grains,  as  fmall 
almoft  as  Needle  points.  The  third  which  contained 
about  twenty  feven  pound  in  a  tun ,  was  like  that 
which  Authors  call  Galena ,  or  the  hardeft  fo  t  of  Lead 
Ore.  Andthefe  are  all  that  of  our  own  experieqce 
we  can  inform  the  Reader  of 5  and  therefore  fhall 
pafs  to  what  others  deliver  to  the  fame  purpofe.  ' 

2.  The  diligent  Obferver  Jofephm  Acetta  gives  us  Hifilnd.c.s, 
tfiis  account  very  worthy  to  be  regarded  c  The  Mines  piI7‘ 
c  of  Silver  are  commonly  found  in  Mountains,  and  high  > 

c Rocks  very  defart,  although  they  have  beenfome- 
€  times  found  in  Plains,  and  Champaigns.  There  are 

Ee  ‘two  1  . 
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g  two  different  kinds  ,  the  one  they  call  ftragling,  the 
‘  other  fixed  and  fetled.  The  ftragling,  are  pieces  of 

*  Metal  found  in  certain  places,  the  which  drawn  a- 
‘  way  there  is  no  more  found.  But  the  fixed  veins  are 
s  thofe  which  have  a  continuance  in  depth  and  length, 
c  like  to  great  branches  and  arms  of  T rees  5  and  when 
‘  they  find  any  one  of  them,  they  commonly  findma- 

udupra  p.»i  8  cny  in  the  fame  place.  And  further  faith.  The  chief 
c  places  of  the  Indies  from  whence  they  draw  Silver, 

*  are  New- Spain  ,  and  Ptru\  but  the  Mines  of  Peru 
cfarfurpafs  the  reft:  and  amongft  all  others  of  the 
‘World,  thofe  of  Poto^j.  And  fpeaking  of  the 

iW<U.$.p,ii?  c  Mountain  Potczi ,  he  faith:  The  ground  and  foil  of 
c  this  Mountain  is  dry,  cold,  and  very  unpleafant  •,  yea 
€  altogether  barren,  which  neither  ingenders }  nor 
c  brings  forth  any  fruit,  grafs,  nor  grain  5  it  is  natu- 
c  rally  inhabitable,  for  the  intemperature  of  the  hea- 
( ven,  and  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth.  He  noteth  a- 
nother  very  remarkable  paffage,  which  I  cannot  but 
commend  to  the  Reader ;  and  is  this :  c  They  fay 
tfof  the  rich  vein,  the  fir  ft  that  was  difeovered,  that 
c  the  Metal  lay  above  the  ground  the  height  of  a  lance, 
Mike  unto  Rocks,  raifing  the  fuperficies  of  the  earth, 

‘  like  unto  a  creft  of  three  hundred  foot  long,  and  thir¬ 
teen  foot  broad,  and  that  this  remained  bare  and 
c  uncovered  by  the  deluge.  This  Vein  having  refift- 
c  ed  the  violence  and  force  of  the  Water,  as  the  har- 
‘  deft  part :  The  Metal  was  fo  rich  as  it  was  half  Sil- 
c  ver,  and  this  Vein  continued  in  his  bounty  fifty  or 
1  threefcore  ftades,  which  is  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
4  then  it  failed.  .*  r  r  [ 

J ,  Hnglifhed  by  the  - 
almoft  in  all  Previn- 

‘ces, 
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3.  Take  this  paffage  of  Pit: 
fame  Asofta.  ‘  They  find  Silver 
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Cccs,  but  that  of  Spain  i s  thebeft,  which  grows  and 
c  in  genders  in  a  barren  foil ,  upon  Mountains  and 

*  Rocks.  It  is  a  certain  and  infallible  thing,  that  in 

*  places  where  they  have  once  difeovered  any  of  thefe 
4  Veins,  there  are  others  not  far  off,  which  is  likewife 
4  found  in  all  other  Metals,  and  for  this  the  Greeks  in 
f  tn y  opinion  called  them  Metals. 

4.  Baplius  F alcmintu  thus  deferibeth  the  growing  Laft  win  and 
and  lying  of  Silver  in  its  Clifts,  Rocks,  Stones,  Earth,  Jcft. 
and  fuch  like  other  Coats  or  Coverings.  4  Becaufe  9 * 
c  nothing  is  fo  fixt,  next  Gold,  then  Silver  is  in  its  per- 
4fe&ion  5  and  is  the  reafon  why  Silver- paffages  are 
c  accompanied  with  white  fluxes  and  mineral  veins  $ 

4  next  thereunto  are  fuch  paffages,  in  which  are  gene- 
€  rated  red  mineral  Sulphur,  and  red  yellow  juyees  of 
c  the  noble  Gold.  Silver  metalline  Ore  is  wrought 
4  many  times  in  a  red  goldifhnefs,  and  cometh  forth 
4  better  then  the  other ;  a  proof  whereof  may  be  had, 
c  if  well  ordered.  White-gold  Ore  is  naturally  thus 
4  tinged  of  white-copper  glafs,  which  caufe  fuch  Ores 
c  and  paffages,  by  reafon  of  the  food  of  their  perfeft 
c  Minerals  5  and  with  the  Glafs  Ore  black  fumes  are 
c  exhaled,  and  feed  upon  Wifmuth,  Lead,  and  Tits 
4  Ore,  wherein  Minerals  thatftrike  upon  the  Lunar 
c  paffages  are  greedily  refrefhed :  thus  groweth  the 
4  firmeft  and  compa&eft  Silver  Ore  of  its  pure,  proper, 

4  and  unmixed  Stone.  They  carry  and  produce  alfo, 

4  not  onely-mixed  chambers,  and  Mine-chefls,  but  alfo 
‘feveral  hard'and  fturdy  mixed  Ores  in  whole  Flint* 
c  works,  and  other  Copper- flowers,  yellow  and  black 
4  Ore,  and  are  found  different  in  their  nature,  form, 

4  and  tinfture  5  fo  jhat  the  one  is  more  hard*  fturdy, 
c  flaty,  broader,  narrower,  whiter,  blewer  in  its  co- 

Ee  2  lours 
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1  lours  thus  qualified,  and  natural  in  its  end,1  midd'e 
1  and  beginning.  This  is  the  reafon  why  thefe  Sill 
c  ver  fruits  and  Ores  are  found  differing  in  their  co- 
‘  lours  and  forms ;  the  one  being  more  compaff, 
c  fairer,  and  of  a  better  glofs  then  the  other.  Some- 
‘  t‘mcs  there  is  found  in  fuch  a  Vein  or  Paffa<m,  firm 
‘and  compatft  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  5° fo  it  is 
‘  found  fometimes  at  Krcnaeb.  There  are  found  and 
‘  feen  alio  in  a  certain  Vein  and  Paffage  in  mixed 
Lime-lfonts,  Lead,  Iron,  and  Copper  Ore  in  one 
6  and  jun&ure.  And  in  one  Mine  is  found 
‘  C opper  Ore,  in  another  is  found  Silver  Ore,  and  in 
‘  another  Mine  is  found  an  Iron  ftone.  Some  filver 
‘  paffages  are  found  alfo  in  their  natural  Zachftones, 
‘  which  either  are  in  the  hanging  or  lying  ones.  Si!- 
ver  paffages  fhgw  thcmfelves  alfo  with  blue  gritty 
' t  flowers ,  in  hollowed-  fluxes,  in  fprinkled  marbles , 
2nd  carry  flint- works  of  icveral colours;  and  thefe 
‘  paflages  and  clifts  are  full  of  pleafant  filver- co- 
*  to01*,  of  yellow  and  green,  of  a  colour  of  Goflings  • 
‘  the  more  they  are  mingled  with  fuch  colours,  the 
,  mo*:e  they  have  wrought.  There  are  fome  filver 
t  Paflages  and  veins  which  carry  three  diftinft  colours 
after  the  manner  of  a  Rainbow  ;  where  the  one  co¬ 
lour  workethin  nature  either  more  clofely,  or  more 
t  mildly  then  the  other,  in  a  carious  order  ;  and  the 
one  may  be  difeerned  before  the  other  in  their  paf- 
fing  ftrokes.and  fhootings,  together  wiffiifcheir  cham¬ 
ber  colours  and  floats  f  as  they  fell  fe^ally  ,  and 
apart  in  each  Mine-Ore. 

5 .  ^Aibawfiut  Kirchertu  alfo  gives  us  to  under- 
ftand  of  feveral  forts  of  Silver  Ores  found  in  the  feve- 
ral  Mines  of  Huvgaria  5  from  whence  hehadrefpon- 

fions 
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fions to  his  queftiOns  fcnt  to  inquire  about  metallkk 
bodies  and  minerals,  fome  of  which  held  onely  Silver* 
fome  Gold  and  Silver,  fome  Gold,  Silver  and  Cop¬ 
per,  and  fome  of  other  forts  •,  which  mav'be  of  Angu¬ 
lar  ufe  to  a  diligent  fearcher  after  mineral  knowledge, 
which  would  be  over-tedious  for  us  to  cranfcribe,  and 
therefore  we  leave  them. 

6 .  JVcrmim  hath  fome  things  in  this  particular 
worthy  to  be  noted  ,  where  he  fheweth  what  filver 
Ores  he  had,  and  in  what  Coats  they  were  contained* 
for  he  faith : 

V  »  »  1  t  f 

i.  A  white  Marble,  in  which  did  inhere  filver  of 
its  own  colour,  and  red. 

'  r 

i .  A  white  Marble,  in  which  was  mixed  onely  fil¬ 
ver  of  its  own  colour, 

3.  A  white  Marble,  containing  Galena  in  it,  yield¬ 
ing  filver. 

4.  An  A  fh- coloured  Marble  containing  filver. 

5 .  And  alfo'another  of  the  fame  kind. 

6.  A  blue  one  containing  filver. 

7.  A  kind  of  flint,  which  they  call  J^uartz,  which 
containeth  filver  of  its  own  colour,  and  lead. 

8.  A  black  Marble,  which  being  polifhed  fheweth 
like  the  Touch-ftone,  to  which  alfo  certain  veins  of 
Iron  do  grow.  This  is  pregnant  with  filver,  fo  that 
when  it  is  polifhed,  ftreaks  and  IinQ3  of  filver  are  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  it. 

9.  That  alfo  there  is  found  in  the  Groves  or  Pits  of 
Norway,  a  certain  Mineral  of  Silver,  a ilv coloured, 
which  is  tinged  in  a  certain  part  of  it  with  a  yellow 
colour,  and  almoft  an  Iron  colour,  that  it  is  fufpeded 
to  hold  fomething  of  Iron. 

io>  That  he  had  a  Mineral  of  filver,  fruitful  e- 

noughj,  < 
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won?  of  wais, 

nough,  from  sneberg  ,  which  the  Germans  call  dot- 

gglftenett?* 

1 1.  He  tells  us,  That  from  the  Church  of 
fiat),  about  four  Norway  miles,  at  the  top  of  a  certain 
Mountain,  there  arc  found  certain  kinds  of  Earths,  in 
which  the  fparks  of  filver  do  fhine  fometimes  lefs, 
fometimes  greater,  as  alfo  to  be  feen  in  the  form  of 
moft  tender,  or  f mall  hairs.  To  which  isadjoyning 
a  vein  of  pure  filver  of  a  foot  broad  5  from  whence 
they  brought  away  a  piece  cut  with  a  hatchet  of  a 
pound  weight. 

From  all  which  I  fhallonely  commend  thefe  two 
particulars  to  all  diligent  and  inquifitive  Artifts. 

1.  That  feeing  we  have  in  England  fomanyfeve- 
ral  places  where  ftore  of  Lead  Ores  are  gotten,  and 
thofe  Ores  alfo  of  many  feveral  forts  and  kinds,  that 
it  might  prove  worth  the  coft  and  labour  ,  to  have 
fome  fmall  quantities  of  them  (efpecially  thofe  that 
are  moft  likely  to  contain  filver)  to  be  tefted  and  tried 
fer  Clnerlttnm ,  to  fee  what  they  hold. 

2.  That  whereas  often  the  Miners  find  divers  other 
forts  of  Ores  and  Minerals,  which  becaufe  they  yield 
no  Lead,  are  commonly  thrown  away  and  not  regar¬ 
ded  j  that  thefe  alfo  might  be  tried  to  fee  what  they 
hold  5  for  it  is  often  ufual  that  th£  better  is  caft  away, 
and  the  worfer  kept. 
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Chap.  XIV. 

Of  Stiver  found  pure  by  Mature,  that  needs  no 
refining  by  Fire,  dnd  of  tbofe  forts  that  mufi 
be  purified }  their  (filours ,  Mixture ,  and  five* 
ral  (fiats  wherein  they  lie.  , 

II  TE  have  in  the  third  Chapter,  where  we  fpoke 
V\  of  the  growth  and  vegetability  of  Metals  ,  -  ,{ 

fhewed  that  much  filver  is  found  pure  by  Nature,1  and 
that  needs  no  refining  by  the  Fire,  but  is  ( as  they  di- 
ftin&ly  and  properly  call  it)ftdtim  fwm, which  though 
we  have  feen  now  of  it  our  felves  (though  we  have 
ftrained  our  abilities3and^the  intereft  of  friends  to  pro¬ 
cure  fomeofit)  yet  we  are  allured  from  other  perfons 
of  fufficient  veracity  who  have  feen  and  handled  fome 
of  it  5  and  that  it  is  often  fo  found, we  (hall  now  prove. 

i,  Sebafiianus  Man (ler,  a  per fon  of  good  credit , 
efpecially  concerning  what  he  wrote  of  his  own  Geograph. 
Country  of  Germany ,  which  is  alfo  altnoft  word  by 
word  related  by  Georgius  Agricola,  who  wrote  about  1 
the  fame  time,  and  is  alfo  recited,  and  credited  by  the 
learned  Wormius ,  gives  us  a  moft  remarkable  paflage 
to  this  purpofe.  He  declareth  that  (contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Ancients)  Silver  is  found  pure  in  divers 
places  oiGermanfySLS  at  Schneberg,Anneberg,Gair,  and 
in  the  Valley  of  Joachim  and  Abertham ,  near  the 
Mountains  of  Bohemia.  Alfo  in  the  Hill  Fofagus  in 
Lotharingia  in  the  Valley  Liberia ;  and  two  efpecially, 
one  at  Schneberg  called  George ,  the  other  at  Abertham 
called  J*mence  and  Theodorick  5  from  whence  a  huge 

treat 
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\  “eaf“J.e  of  P^filver  is  digged.  And  that  forth  of 
t  d‘e  cahcd  George  at  Schneberg  there  was  a 

f  Srcac  Mafs  digged  >  which  when  Albert  Prince  of 
Saxonj  defcending  into  the  Grove,  or  Pit,  with  his 
;  followers,  had  ufed  for  a  Table,  .he  is  reported  to 
have  aid  ,  Frederick  the  Emperour  is  Great,  and 
rich,  but  yet  he  hath  not  fuch  a  table  as  this.  A?rl- 
t  "Elating  the  fame  ftory  tells  us,  that  none  ofthofe 
that  remembred  that  famous  Mafs  hath  recorded  its 
weight,  which  doubtlefs  (he  faith)  was  of  many  Ta- 
tents.  And  Wtrnum  reciting  the  fame  thing,  faith  : 

It  was  thought  that  this  Mafs  was  of  many  Talents 

the  King  of  Den-. 

mark  Chnfttan  the  IV.  had  a  Mafs  not  much  lefs 

digged  forth  of  the  Mines  of  Norway,  efteemed  to’ 

«  dC  fiv^,Tjlents  ^tght.  A0d  that  in  the  Grove,  or 

C  m  rca  [ed  Dtz\nt  Benef'^ion )  there  was  found  a 
Mafs  of  pure  Silver,  m  the  Year  1619,  the  fevehth  of 

May  in  weight  130  Marks.  And  further,  u»nfin 
laith ;  Another  grand  Mafs  weighing  ten  Attick  Ta- 
lents  was  digged  forth  of  the  Mines  in  the  Valiev  of 
Joachim,  out  ot  the  Grove  called  Stella,  and  Su/cera 
t  or  Suicera  :  which  Agricola  confirms,  as  but  lately 
digged  up  in  his  time.  And  Munfler  again  faith* 
And  (hat  many  Maffe,  o,  piecj  of  pS“  „ 

were  digged  up  at  Abertham ,  forth  of  the  Grove 

t  lh‘odonck,  fome  weighing  one,  feme  two  Attick 

t7.aknts-  .  And  Agricola  faith.  And  that  manv 

t  Maffes  digged  forth  of  the  Grove  Tbeodorick  at 

Abertham  of  the  weight  of  two  Talents,  or  of  one: 

which  muft  needs  be  a  Truth,  being  eftablilhed  by 

t  e  mouth  of  two  or  three  fuch  credible  witneffes 

as  thefe  Authors,  and  one  of  them  an  ocular  wit- 
‘nefstoo.  -  T 
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2.  To  this  very  purpofe  thefe  Authors  tell  Hs  fur-  2. 
ther'j  For  Munfler  faith ,  ‘  And  that  many  pieces, 
c  fome  greater,  fome  leffer,  were  found  in  the  elites  of 
c  the  ftones,  or  adhering  unto  them,  or  to  the  Marble. 
c  And  that  nature  doth  figure  pure  filver  into  the  form 
‘of  Trees,  Rods,  Twigs,  or  Hairs.  And  we  Audi  here 
take  that  eminent  andpleafant  relation  of  mrmim  ; 
who  faith  :  « That  ( atnongft  others  which  we  (hall 
c  nominate  hereafter)  he  had  an  elegant,  and  excel- 

<  lent  Mafs  of  filver  that  was  (tatim  fui,  from  the  gift 
‘  of  the  Lord  Stenon  Beck,  the  Kings  Treafurer,  which 
‘  weighed  twelve  ounces,  that  did  imitate  a  Vine, with 
‘  branches  varioufly  fpred  abroad.  For  divers  little 

*  boughs  did  arife  from  the  broad  root }  being  full  ot 

<  fibres,  which  according  to  the  rife  did  (hew  more 
‘  thick  truncks,  which  were  writhen  varioufiy  amongft 

*  themfelves,  and  did  embrace  one  another,  until  they 
c  did  end  in  boughs  and  fibres,  or  fmall  twigs  5  and 
‘  fo  ffoeth  on  in  that  pleafant  defeription,  which  for 
‘brevity  we  omit,  and  concludethj  That  it  was  in- 
‘  fedled  with  aleaden  colour  ,  which  with  a  flight  fri- 
‘  dfion  would  go  away,  and  leave  the  Metal  ciean  and 

5.  AgricoU  tells  us:  ‘That  in  the  cavities  of .the  3. 

«  ftones  are  found  maffes  of  phre  filver,  as  alfo  little  De  nat.  Fofl*. 

<  pieces  fevered  from  the  Rocks,  Stones,  or  Marbles,  or 
c  cleaving  unto  them,  or  eife  moR  (lender  leaves  of 

*  the  filver  do  embrace  them  :  or  like  Gravel,  Sand, 
c  or  fmall  Grit,  is  mixed  with  the  earth.  And  alfo 
c  Nature  doth  form  or  figure  pure  filver  into  the  ilnpe 
c  fometimes  of  trees,  fometimes  of  little  twigs,  fome- 
«  times  of  hairs :  after  which  manner  it  is  often  found 
c  moft  white  with  flaws ,  like  flakes  of  Snow,  which 
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do  wholly  confift  of  the  leaft  threads  of  filver,  which 
c  lometimes  outwardly  we  fee  tinged  with  a  golden 
c  or  other  colour.  That  alfo  is  very  Angular  which 
was  fent  forth  of  Hungary  unto  Kircher  ,  and  thus  de- 
feribed.  I  fend  you  here  a  Mineral  altogether  precious, 
feeing  any  thing  more  rare  may  not  be  found  at  this 
time  ;  where  you  may  fee  the  pore  filver  flow  ring  forth 
into  its  filaments,  or  little  threads ;  that  which  Jhineth 
yeUow  is  moft  pure  gold,  that  which  is  of  a  black>fh  co¬ 
lour  is  filver  mixt  with  gold.  And  though  he  do  not 
tell  its  weight ,  nor  quantity ,  yet  it  feegis  to  have 
been  no  very  fmall  piece,  but  is  a  wonderful  and  rare 
evidence  of  the  vegetation  of  this  Metal.  Rulandus 
doth  tell  us  the  very  fame  things  of  the  growing  of  fil¬ 
ver  in  divers  figures ,  which  we  have  before  quoted. 
And  alfo  Euceltus  in  the  very  fame  words  adding  , 
that  he  had  feen  an  whole  Fifh,  a  Serpent,  a  Scorpion, 
Sec.  fo  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  of  fuch 
pure  filver ,  which  the  Germans  call  ©etijagctl  Sil¬ 
lier. 
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4.  We  fhall  now  fhew  the’feveral  forts  of  pure  fil¬ 
ver,  fo  produced  by  Nature,  that  Wermlus  had  in  his 
Mufsum  ,  and  were  of  lefs  weight  and  bignefs  then 
fomeofthofe  formerly  mentioned. 

1.  He  had  apiece  of  pure  native  filver  equalling  3 
ounces  in  weight, which  appeared  to  have  been  greater 
by  far,  becaufe  the  two  fides  which  were  large  ,  had 
had  fome  parts  taken  from  them ,  becaufe  the  foot- 
ftepsof  the  Ax  or  Hatchet,  rendring  the  two  fides 
plain  and  equal ,  did  fully  fhew  it.  When  other  wife 
ihe  remaining  body  of  the  Mafs ,  approaching  to  a 
form  of  triangle,  was  rough,  and  unequal  in  its  ft- 
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2.  Another  piece  he  had  that  was  branched, fpread- 
ing  it  felf  like  unto  boughs,  or  twigs,  after  a  certain 
manner  refembling  a  Vine,  abounding  with  the  won¬ 
derful  twiftings  of  leaves  and  young  twigs ,  drawing 
with  it  little  parts  of  the  lapis  fpecular is >or  that  we  call 
Mufcevj  Glafs,  from  which  it  did  grow  or  arife,  fhew- 
ing  its  roots  wonderfully  wrapped  or  twifted  toge¬ 
ther  ,  and  that  it  did  almoft  equal  two  ounces  in 
weight,  and  had  it  from  the  Mines  of  Norway . 

3.  Rudiments  of  the  fame  he  had  in  another  lapis 
fpecnlariSy  which  (he  faith)  without  doubt  was  from 
the  fame  Vein,  but  not  abounding  with  fuch  plenty 
as  the  former  Mafs. 

4.  He  had  another  forked  piece ,  refembling  the 
figure  of  an  Harts  horn,  to  wit,  pure,  without  any 
mixture  offtone,  or  other  thing  ;  branched  elegantly, 
and  near  the  ends  adorned  with  its  branches  and  fmall 
twigs. 

5.  Another  he  had  refembling  an  hook  crooked, 
fharpned  at  both  ends,  of  a  white  filver  colour,  fome- 
thing  yellowifh  like  Oker,  ii  fticketh  together  in 
notches,  plainly  .in  its  other  part  it  was  like  a  crooked 
Tooth-picker,  fuch  as  by  Art  Workmen  are  wont  to 
fafhion  of  filver  or  gold,  in  the  other  part  like  unto 
a  Crows  bill. 

6 .  Another  piece  he  had  crifped,  refembling  the 
llirub  Southernwood,  thick  fet  with  little  twigs  leaning 
one  to  another. 

7.  He  had  another  piece  that  was  rough,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  divers  extuberances  on  the  one  fide  ,  as 
though  infe&ed  with  Oker,  on  the  other  fhewing  in 
it  certain  moft  elegant  Amethyftine  flowers ,  like 

/gems,  ' 
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8.  Another  piece  he  had  like  thin  leaves  growing 

to  aftone  ( to  wit;  an  afh-coloured  marble,  which 
fticketh  to  the  plate  or  leaf,  and  fometimes  as  it  were 
pierceth  it  through.  r  ;  5  J 

9.  He  had  a -capillary  or  hairy  piece  of  two  forts, 
one  crifped  and  writhen  together,  the  other  confid¬ 
ing  of  more  thick  hairs,  mod  fubtile,  plain,  and  moft 
like  to  Spider  Webs. 

10.  Befides  thefe  enumerated  kinds  of  pure  lilver 

j Uttmfti,  he  had  various  elegant  particles,  which 
commonly  they  call  >  infome  of  which 

Amethyfts,  in  fome  Cryftals  are  feen.  Some  do  fhew 
a  Dragon  fighting  with  a  Lion ,  fome  the  twifted 
locks  of  hair,  fome  trees,  fome  fiirubs,  and  infinite 
fports  of  Nature,  &€>  And  thefe  are  fufficient  not 
onely  to  flaew  that  Silver  is  found  pure  by  nature , 
without  mixture  of  any  other  Heterogeneous  fub- 
ftances,  but  alfo  may  further  illuftrate  the  growth  and 
vegetability  of  this  Metal. 

Now  we  are  to  handle  thofe  feveral  forts  of  filver 
Ore  that  is  not  pure  of  itfelf,  butftands  in  need  of 
refining,  purging,  or  decoding  by  the  fire  to  bring  it 
to  the  perfedionof  filver,  or.  which  there  are  two 
forts  :  1.  Thofe  that  are  mixt  with  other  Metals. 

And  thofe  Ores  that  yield  no  other  Metal  but 
filver. 

i.  1.  Argentum  rude ,  is  that  Ore  that  is  digged  forth 

Muf.  worm.  l.  of  the  earth,  and  hath  mixt  with  it  fome  ftones,  earth, 
a*i3Cft  S'C  3  P*  or  ot^er  Mineral  fluff,  which  muft  be  feparated  from 
it,  before  it  become  a  pure  Metal.  Or  as  AgrtcvU 
defines  it  in  Bermfinno,  which  is  truly  filver  ,  but  dif- 
fcreth  in  colour  5  and  ere  it  attain  that  colour  of  fi/J 
ver,  requireth  decodion  by  the  fire  5  and  fom#  of 

thefe 
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rhefe  are  mixt  with  other  Metals  ,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  foinething  before,  and  dial]  now  add  a  little 
more. 

i#  Wormiue  tells  us  that  he  had  *venats£ris  rude 
argentum  continent,  that  this  was  of  a  golden  colour, 

(hewing  purple,  and  red  fpots  of  raw  filver  ,  having 
fomething  of  the  rock  mingled  with  it,  in  the  figurefof 
arudemafs,  of  a  golden  fire-flone,  ormarcafites  or 
in  a  more  dilute  colour ,  in  an  alh-coloured  done , 
having  no  purple  fpots  mixt  with  it. 

2.  A  black  Copper  Ore  containing  filver  in  it , 
ponderous,  and  fmooth,  tending  towhitenefs,  by  that 
moft  often  betraying  that  which  was  lodged  in  it 

3.  An  Ore  of  iron  holding  filver  in  it,being  black ith, 
and  in  certain  places  covered  over  with  an^pi>n*  co¬ 
lour  5  but  when  broken,  fhining  fairly,  witbalmoft 
a  filver  colour,  and  is  of  an  unequal  colour,  (hewing 
various  protuberances. 

4.  Gtflcnd  containing  filver  of  a  leaden  colour,  fhi¬ 
ning,  and  friable,  that  knocked  with  iron  doth  eafiiy 
fly  afunder.  Some  of  them  do  contain  filver  invifi- 
bly,  fome  of  them  have  leaves  and  thin  plates,  that  are  * 
thick  enough. 

5 .  Sparks  of  filver  is  joyned  to  Talck,  and  is  either 
mingled  with  more  minute  grains,  or  adheres  unto  it: 

in  the  manner  of  leaves  or  plates, 

2.  Now  of  rude  filver  ,  though  this  be  of  divers  2.  ^ 

colours  externally,  as  of  a  leaden  colour,  an  alheo-  ux  f«pr*  p.  °ix7l 
lour,  black,  white,  red,  purple,  liver  colour,  and  yel¬ 
low  :  yet  notwithftanding  within  it  hath  its  genuine 
colour,  which  doth  (hine  and  appear  when  it  is  broken 
with  the  hard  ftroak  of  a  ftone  or  hammer.  And  in 

this  kind  that  is  accounted  the  beft,  when  forth  of  an  r 
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hundred  pound  weight,  ninety  pounds  or  more  of 
pure  filver  is  drawn,  as  was  often  found  in  the  Kings 
Mount  of  Norway.  Rulandus  reckons ,  though  not 
this  precife  number,  yet  he  enumerates  diver-s  forts 
of  fome  of  which  we  fhall  now  fpeak.  To  which 

Agrkola  doth  accord; from  whence  in  Jikeiyhood  Wcr- 
mtu*  had  it. 

i.  The  firft  place  is  given  ^ faith  Wormius )  tothe 
ruue  Ore  of  filver,  which  is  of  its  own  colour,  called 
by  the  Germans  (^eCtegett  &tlbet  CttJ,  of  an  hun 
dred  pound  weight,  of  which  more  then  ninety  pounds 
■are  made  of  pure  filver.  Of  which  (he  faith;  he  had 
one  piece  excelling  the  reft  in  weight  half  a  pound 
havinodivers  inequalities  and  protuberances’,  fhinina 
withUKIver  colour,  and  of  one  part  having  fomething 
of  purple  coloured  raw  filver  admixed :  which 

Cbrifttan  the  IV.  with  his  own  hand  drew  forth  of  the 
Mine  or  Pit. 


2.  The  next  that  fucceeds  is  crude  filver  Ore ,  of  a 
leaden  colour,  which  the Germans  call  d5l(fg  cttt- 
which  appellation  (he  faith;  Agrkola  doth  not  un 
wor  thily  carp  at,  when  plainly  it  hath  no  affinity  with 
Olafs,  but  doth  emulate  Lead ,  or  Plumbago’  in  co¬ 
lour,  being  a  little  more  obfcure ;  fo  that  by  the  fight 
of  the  eye,  no  man  ignorant  of  metallick  affairs,  can 
dilcern  it,  though  in  nature  they  much  differ.  For 
Plumbago  or  Galena  is  compofed  of  Lead  and  Stone  • 
but  rude  filver  Ore  of  a  leaden  colour ,  comprehends 
little  earth  and  much  filver.  Plumbago  in  the  Mortar 
is  reduced  with  the  Peftle  into  Powder ;  but  this  rude 
Ore  will  be  dilated,  or  extended.  Plumbago  fmitten 
with  a  hammer,  or  prefTed  with  the  teeth,  or  cut  with 
a  knife  doth  break,  or  leap  afunder  ;  but  this  filver 
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Ore  will  be  dilated,  and  fpred  abroad.  Although 
fometimes  this  Ore  is  found  hard*,  which  is  oncly  tried 
by  fhe  Touch- (tone,  and  ufeth  to  beof  a  more  dilute 
colour,  and  is  found  in  divers  and  fundry  forms. 

?.  The  third  is  crude  filver  Ore  that  is  black,  called 
4g>tpatt?  Sttibet  ect? ,  and  is  a  biackifh  ftone  * 
fhining  with  frequent  fparks  of  pure  filver,  and  feetn- 
eth  rather  to  have  obtained  a  grey  then  a  black  colour. 

He  faith  he  hath  alfo  a  black  filver  Ore,  to  which  is 
mixed  in  thin  leaves  pure  filver, joyned  with  fire- ftone^ 
and  filver  of  a  leaden  colour. 

4.  The  next  is  crude  filver  Ore  of  an  aflh  colour, 

called  tttj  ;  and  fometimes  this  aboundeth 

with  much  pure  filver.,  fometimes  it  containeth  little. 

Sometimes  it  fhineth  forth  of  an  afh  coloured^cuie 
like  moft  fmall  grains :  of  which  he  faith  that  he  had 
two  little  (tones,  which  being  held  to  the  fire  did  feem 
tofweat  forth  filver,  and  therefore  was  called  of  fome, 
the  Vegetable  Moon.  And  tha t  Mattbefius  Sermone 
3.  sarepu,  did  call  it  Bufg  gefpjoffeti  £>tlber , 

that  is,  fprouting  Silver,  becaufe  that  being  thrown 
into  the  fire,  it  doth  fhed  forth  pure  granulated  filver, 
like  Hemp  or  Poppy  feed.  The  other  of  the  little 
{tones  that  he  had  of.  this  fort  of  Ore  did  contain  red 
filver,  inclining  to  purple.  And  there  was  that  had  a 
fire-ftone  joyned  unto  it. 

5.  He  had  raw-yellow  filver  Ore,  of  an  earthly  Worm.ui %% 
and  porous  fubftance  ,  to  which  fome  Galena  was 
admixed,  fhewing  a  colour  like  Oker,  morefoft  then 

other  (orts  of  Ore  contained  in  ftonev  And  fo  faith 
that  he  omitteth  Ores  of  a  red,  purple,  and  other  cch 
lours,*  becaufe  he  was  not^  pofTeffor  of  them.  AjKt  al- 
aioft  to  this  purpofe  the  Author  of  the  Mjffotm  Vero- 
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;;*#/<?  acknowledged  that  he  had  feen  fome  fuch  forts, 
which  were  needlefs  here  to  relate. 

In  the  next  place  we  fhalldew  what  forts  of  {li¬ 
ver  Ores,  that  are  raw  and  crude,  the  experienced 
Lex  AUhyw.  doth  reckon  up.  For  he  faith  that  of  thofe 

p.5^57.  Ores  of  filver  that  ftand  in  need  of  purifying  by  the 
fire,  there  were  found  feveral  forts  in  their  Mines, 
fome  of  a  white,  red,  leaden,  black,  purple,  afh  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  like  ;  of  all  which  he  reckoneth  many 
forts,  fome  of  which  we  fhall  here  tranferibe,  tofa- 
tisfie  the  curious  inquirer,  becaufe  (he  faith)  that  fix 
of  thefe  forts  were  known  to  the  German  Miners. 

1  I.  And  fir  ft,  he  reckons  filver  Ore  of  a  white  co* 

lour,  and  that  of  thefe  feveral  forts. 

1.  White  filver  Ore  that  was  glebous,  or  cloddy, 
found  at  Sntberg ,  which  might  be  cut  withaknife, 
or  beaten  with  an  hammer. 

2 .  White  filver  Ore  in  a  moft  white  Marble ,  found 
at  Anneberg ,  and  alfo  found  there  Ore  ofthat  colour, 
like  hairs,  or  wrapped  together  like  a  lock  of  many 
fmall  hairs;  and  alfo  that  which  was  moft  white,  like 
flakes  of  moft  fmall  filver  threds,  and  other  crifped  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  crumbling  earth  of  a  light  red  colour. 

3.  That  of  this  fort  of  Ore  there  was  fome  found 
in  a  yellow  clayifti  earth,  as  alfo  in  a  moft  white  flint, 
and  in  red  fpar  (or  that  we  call  flaores )  that  was  tranf- 
parent,  at  Marieberg  in  an  hard  afh  coloured  (tone  ; 
alfo  thin  plates  of  white  filver  in  a  fattid  ftone,  as 
a!(o  thin  plates  or  leaves  at  Marieberg  in  an  hard  afh- 
coloured  ftone. 

II.  Silver  Ore  of  a  leaden  colour,  that  muft  be  pu¬ 
rified  bj  the  fire,  he  enumerated  thefe  forts. 

1.  Of  this  colour  that  might  eafily  be  cloven  with 
a  knife,or  beaten  forth  with  an  hammer.  2. Of 
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2.  Of  this  colour  in  amoft  hard  white  fire- ftone , 

alfo  in  fire-ftones  that  were  joyned  together,  and  ib,P.«3. 
four-fquare.  ' 

3.  Of  this  colour  in  white  (par,  that  was  of  fix 
angles,  likevvife  in  purple-coloured  fpar,  that  was  pel¬ 
lucid  ,  and  quadrangular. 

III.  Silver  Ore  of  an  a(h  colouror  grey  was  found  3. 
at  Anneberg  in  metallick  Cadmia,  or  Copper  Ore,  as 
alfo  in  a  tnafs,  and  in  white  flint. 

•  IV.  Silver  Ore  that  is  black ,  in  which  fometimes  4. 
ftiine'th  filver  Ore  of  a  leaden  colour,  fometimes  alfo 
it  containeth  little  fparksof  red  filver  Ore,  and  fome¬ 
times  fparks  of  white  Ore  ;  and  by  how  much  more 
it  containeth  greater  plenty  of  tnofe  fparks ,  by  fo 
much  it  yieldeth  more  filver  when  it  is  excoftcd.  But 
if  it  be  barren,  and  void  of  metallick  matter  (as  it  is 
fometimes  )  it  is  to  be  accounted  meerly  black 
earth. 

V.  Ore  of  this  fort  that  is  yellow,  is  found :  5 ; 

1.  In  yellow  earth  like  hairs. 

2.  Fire-ftones  like  to  a  purple  colour,  to  which  do 
adhere  little  grains  of  a  leaden  colour. 

3.  Ore  of  this  fort  found  at  Mar  it  berg  like  to  a 

transparent  horn,  which  holden  to  a  candle  doth  dif- 
folve  or  melt.  . 

4.  Of  an  iron  colour,  which  fmitten  with  an  ham-  Uc  fupn  p. 

mer3  doth  thine  or  fparkle*  and  is  not  known  by  its 
fpeciesj  but  by  the  fire.  '  ^  _ 

VI.  Silver  Ore  of  a  blue  colour.  ^ 

1.  That  which  containeth  in  it  felf  in  the  middle^ 
as  though  it  were  marrow,  crude  red  filver  Ore. 

2 .  Mixed  with  white  cloddy  filver  Ore3  of  a  leaden 
colour* 
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3.  Ore  found  at  Anncberg  of  a  green  colour,  dig¬ 
ged  forth  of  the  Vein  called  the  CeUfiial  Army  •,  as  al- 
fo  Ore  of  a  purple  colour  in  the  fame  Vein* 

7*  VII.  Now  we  come  to  the  laft  that  we  fhall  men¬ 

tion,  to  wit,  crude  filver  Ore  that  is  of  a  red  colour  * 
which  the  Germans  call  ISotl)  QUlllCH  tt tj.  And  he 
faith  it  appeareth  tobefome  kind  of  Carbuncle,  but 
that  a  Carbuncle  doth  fhine  more  vehemently,  but  this 
kind  of  filver  Ore  more  faintly.  And  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Mines ,  in  the  Valleys,  andalfo  in  other 
places,  and  that  in  divers  manners,  butefpecially  three 
ways.  <  t  .•  , 

1.  The  firft  was  bright  with  a  certain  blacknefs. 

2.  Certain  fmall  pieces  like  {parks  do  embrace  * 
fome  fort  of  its  rock. 

3.  Thirdly  the  folid  maffes  of  it  do  cleave  and  ad¬ 
here  to  the  ftones,  and  that  fometimes  fimply,  or  af¬ 
ter  a  fimple  manner.  On  the  contrary,  fometimesfor 
the  other  part  of  it,  which  hangeth  forth  in  a  Point  or 
Pyramis,  rounded  as  a  Top,  it  imbraceth  fome  other 
matter  then  the  Vein  containeth  :  and  that  in  a  four¬ 
square  form  like  a  Die,  fometime  in  afexangular  form, 
a.  a  Diamond  ;  commonly  itconfifteth  of  many,  and 
unequal  angles  as  the  Iris.  Thus  doth  Nature  exer- 
cife  Geometric  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  by  a  won¬ 
derful  workmanflaip. 

Laftly ,  The  fame  crude  red  Ore  of  filver  is  found 
interfperfed  with  c&rulemn ,  or  native  blue ,  after 
a  beautiful  manner:  fo  that  Nature  feeming  to  be 
weary  in  perfeding  of  Metals,  doth  recreate  and  de¬ 
light:  her  felf with  fuch  colours,  which  Art  with  its 
greateft  endeavours  cannot  attain  unto.  And  thefe 
forts  of  Ores  were  (as  tnoft  of  others)  utterly  u/i- 
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known  to  JHofcorides  ,  yea  to  Pliny  and  all  the  An¬ 
cients. 

Of  this  and  the  preceding  forts,  that  diligent  Mi* 
neralift,  Georgias  Agricola,  gives  us  an  account  to  this 
purpofe.  But.  (faith  he)  the  unwrought,  or  crude 
Ore  of  filver  that  is  red  ;  if  it  be  foft,  it  yields  not 
much,  or  altogether  none  at  all  in  goodnefs  to  the 
crude  Ore  of  Silver  that  is  of  a  leaden  colour.  But  if  it 
be  hard,  as  in  the  pJcntifulnefs  of  filver  it  is  overcome 
of  the  other  Ore  of  a  leaden  colour ,  fo  it  far  excels 
it  in  rood  excellent  beautifulnefs  5  especially  when  it 
is  interfperfed  lightly  with  c^ruleum^  or  natural  blue : 
or  hath  the  greateft  fimilitude  to  the  tranflucid  gem 
the  Carbuncle.  For  it  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  hath 
grown  of  the  matter  of  a  perfpicuous  ftone,.  mixed 
with  the  juice  of  that  from  whence  filver  was  after  to 
be  produced.  Therefore  it  is  not  onely  like  to  the 
Carbuncle  in  colour,  but  alfo  with  a  transparent  faci¬ 
lity.  But  notwithftanding  they  differ  betwixt  them- 
felves,  for  the  Carbuncles  for  the  mod  part  do  fhine 
more  fully,  and  this  more  weakly.  The  Carbuncles 
cannot  be  filed,  but  this  will  be  wounded  with  the 
file.  The  Carbuncles  either  do  not  at  all,  or  very 
flowly  feel  the  fire  *,  but  this  put  into  the  fire,  doth 
diffolve,  and  is  made  liquid.  This  Ore  doth  vary  in 
figure  no  otherwife  then  the  crude  Ore  of  filver  of  a 
leaden  colour,  but  more  often  is  angular,  and  fome- 
timesfquareasa  Die,  fometimes* fix-  angled  as  Cry- 
ftal,  -and  fometimes  it  hath  many  angles.  Alfo  its 
mod  thin  plates  or  leaves  do  adhere  to  the  Rocks  and 
{tones.  But  that  filver  Ore  thar  is  pellucid,  is  like  to 
the  Carbuncle  •,  that  which  is  not  pellucid ,  is  like 
Rubrica,  or  Ruddle,  and  doth  much  vauy  in  colour. 
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Tnat  which  is  mod  like  to  mean  Ruddle ,  was  digged 
up  at  Snebcrg ,  forth  of  that  Grove  or  Pit  that  hath  the 
name  of  Levitts.  And  (he  faith)  certain  old  men 
have  affirmed  to  us  with  all  afleveration  poflible,  the 
Mine  called  George ,  belides  other  kinds  of  crude  lilver 
Ore,  had  yielded  great  ffore  of  this  fort.  But  crude 
filver  Ore  that  is  of  a  red  colour,  fometimes  contains 
in  it  Gold  ;  and  fuch  vhe  faith)  is  digged  up  in  the 
Mountain  called  Carpatum,  at  Beccantium  and  Cremni- 
tium  :  and  was  digged  forth  of  the  Grove  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Joachim,  that  is  called  Rich  Bcvbarj.  Thatob- 
icure  fort  which  may  be  dilated  with  the  ftroke  of  the 
hammer ,  doth  more  abound  with  filver,  then  that 
which  is  tranfparent,  that  being  fmitten  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  ,  doth  flieafunder. 

Rulandut  proceeds,  and  of  the  red  Ore  of  filver 
that  is  pellucid ,  he  gives  thefe  forts : 

1  •  That  which  was  glebous  or  cloddy,  like  unto 
the  Carbuncle  imitating  the  Amethyft. 

2.  Like  unto  the  Carbuncle,  having  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  angles,  ere&ed  in  the  form  of  a  Bean,  found  in 

a  fire- (tone  of  an  aflh  colour,  and  in  native  yellow  ful- 
phur.  ~  '  s  * 

3-  Like  the  prickles  of  an  earth  Hedg-hog,  in  me* 
tallick  Cadmia  or  Copper  Ore,  which  hath  the  form 
of  a  Brain. 

4.  Little  rnaffes  which  appear  moft  purely,  as 
though  compounded  of  Rubies. 

5.  Maffes  compared  as  it  were  of  pellucid  orien¬ 
tal  Granates. 

Of  the  forts  of  red  filver  Ore  not  pellucid,  he  rec¬ 
koned!  thefe  : 


1 .  Bloudsied,  of  feven 

Ore, 


angles,  called  red  golden 

1.  Gle- 
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2.  Glebcus  or  cloddy  found  in  a  white .  metaUick 
Marble. 

5,  Glebous  in  a  fire- tone  of  a  golden  colour,  like 
unro  native  Minium  or  Cinnober . 

4.  Found  in  {^angled  fpar,  like  to  che  externa! 

coat  of  a  Chefnut.  '-  i' 

5.  Found  in  an  afh  coloured  tone. 

Found  adhering  to  the  Rock. 

7.  That  which  was  fomething  whitifh. 

8.  Found  in  a  white  foft  (tone. 

9.  In  a  fire-ftone  ofan  afh  colour. 

10  Found  in  Gdenaimni^  which  the  Germans  call 
25ICltD  a  and  our  Miners  in  the  North  ,  Bins  Biin - 
dake . 

ir.  Another  fort  that  contained  Gold  in  it. 

12.  That  which  was  red  y  inclining  to  black- 
nefs. 

13.  That  which  was  of  a  Liver  colour. 

From  all  this  that  hath  been  fpoken  concerning  the  - 
crude  Ores  of  filver,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  red  colour , 
we  fhall  commend  thefe  enfuing  particulars  to  be  con- 
fideredof  by  the  Learned  and  Ingenious. 

1 .  We  fhould  heartily  defire  that  the  learned  ML 
neralifts  may  be  pleafed  to  compare  what  is  here  quo¬ 
ted  from  thefe  Authors,  with  what  feveral  forts  of 
crude  filver  Ore  they  have  feen,  or  known,  or  may 
have  in  their  Repofitories,  that  this  fo  material  a  point 
may  be  more  manifeft ,  and  that  they  would  not  diL 
dain  to  communicate  it  unto  others,  for  the  general 
improvement  of  this  part  of  Mineral  knowledge. 

2.  We  would  intreat  all  noble  and  generous  fpL 
rits  that  aflfedt  this  kind  of  Learning,  and  have  intereft  ; 
and  abilities,  to  trie  if  the  [everal  forts  of  Ores  of  this 
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kind,  that  are  to  be  had  in  Germany ,  (where  they  moft 
abound  3  may  in  feme  fmall  parcels  be  procured  , 
thereby  to  examine  how  far  the  credit  of  thefe  Authors 
may  be  relyed  upon. 

3.  Weintreat  all  Bermen,  Over-feersof  Mines, 
or  other  ingenious  perfons  imployed  about  fuch 
Works  in  his  Majefties  Dominions,  to  take  ferious 
notice  of  all  forts  of  Ores  that  may  be  met  withal ,  to 
fee  if  any  fuch  forts,  as  thefe  before  mentioned,  may 
be  found,  or  come  by ,  that  exad  trials  may  be  made 
of  them. 

4.  Befides  the  two  Authors  Agricola  and  Rulandus, 
perlons experienced  in  what  they  writ,  there  are  fome 
others  that  do  teftifie  that  Ore  is  found  red,  and  alfo 
tranfparent.  As  Johannes  Rhnmelius  (  whom  I  have 
quoted  before,  though  not  to  this-very  purpofe)  doth 
confefs  in  thefe  words:  That  his Tinffnra  Soiis  was. 
made  forth  of  a  Rubie-coloured,  red,  thorough-fhi- 
ning,  or  tranfparent,  bright  golden  Ore,  &c.  And 
that  his  Aurttm  vita  was  prepared  forth  of  a  certain, 
pure,  fplendent,  or  (Tuning  Mineral  ;  which  in  its  firft 
coagulation,  was  found  of  a  red  colour.  Alfo  that 
learned  Author  (  whofoever  he  was )  that  writ  the 
Cheiragogia  Heli  an  a  doth  quote  Paracelftu ,  and  to  this 
purpofe  he  faith*,  The  Helvetian  Doctor  ,  in  Itbro 
Thefauri  7  hefaurort&m,  writing  of  Minerals,  faith  thus; 
Nature  doth  produce  a  Mineral  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  which  are  robe 
found  in  many  places  and  coafts  of  Europe.  But  the 
beft  is  in  the  figure  of  the  greater  World,  in  the  rifing 
of  the  Star  of  the  Sphere  of  the  Sun  :  The  other  in 
the  SotherineStar,  which  is  in  its  firft  flower,  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  Star,  of  the  gum  of  the  Earth  5  and  that 

which 
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which  in  its  firft  coagulation  is  found  red,  in  which 
the  flowers  and  colours  of  all  Minerals  do  lie  hid.  Of 
which  words  of  Paracdfus,  the  aforefaid  Author  faith 
thus.  Which  words  literally  taken,  do  feem  to  be 
underftood  of  the  Ore  of  Gold  and  Mercury  $  becaufe 
Theophraftw  doth  attribute  to  Argent  vive,  as  to  the 
Mother  of  Metals  (asalfo  the  great  Phr&dro)  all  the 
colours  of  Minerals,  as  in  the  Book  of  the  Generation 
of  things  in  his  Metamorphofis  is  to  be  feen.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  not  a  wanting,  who  do  accommodate 
very  ftiffly  this  Mineral  to  the  red  tranflucid  Ore  of 
filver  (  called  by  the  Germans  ISOtgllUltg  ZVt$0 
But  I  (he  faith)  (hould  rather  think  that  it  doth  agree, 
to  another  certain  kind  of  Mineral,  that  is  truly  fruit¬ 
ful  of  Gold,  but  notwithflanding  is  not  Gold,  From 
whence  we  may  note  thefe  things. 

1.  That  there  were  in  the  time  of  Paracelfus^  two 
forts  of  Minerals  to  be  found  in  divers  places  of  Europe^ 
that  in  their  firft  coagulation  were  found  red,  in  which 
lay  all  the  flowers,  and  colours  of  Minerals  s  but  he- 
doth  not  fpeak  that  they  were  tranfparent,  nor  is  it  ve¬ 
ry  eafie  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  Minerals  they 
were,  and  therefore  we  (hall  leave  the  fearch  of  them 
to  all  curious  inquirers. 

2.  That  many  thought  that  thefe  were  the  red  Ore 
of  filver,  by  which  he  plainly  grants  that  there  was  a 
red  Ore  of  filver,  to  be  found  and  had,  but  thinks  ie 
not  the  fame  that  Pdracelfw  meant  or  intended. 

3.  But  conceives  the  Mineral  that  Paracelf^  inten* 
ded,  was  an  Ore  that  was  fertile  of  gold,  but  not  golds 
which  for  lome  weighty  reafons  we  (hall  not  here  de¬ 
termine,  but  leave  it  to  be  difeuffed  by  others.  And 
the  learned  Arthur,  Dee  (who  in  .his  younger  years 
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f.ad  with  his  own  eyes  often  feen  the  truth  of  the  Art 
by  projection  made  by  his  Father  and  Sir  Edward 
Kelley)  tells  us  that  their  matter  was  taken  from  a  cer 
tain  mineral  mafs  coagulated,  lucid,  red,  and  pondc- 
rous,  being  perfea  metal  in  the  neareft  power ,  con¬ 
taining  in  it  felf  vive-fpermatick  fulphur,  and  vive  im 
mature  Mercury,  multiplicable  in  it  felf.  Of  which 
iumcient  is  laid  to  thofe  thatunderftand. 

^  5.  To  illuftrate  this  more  amply,  ijind  in  fuch 
Authors  as  I  have  met  withal,  that  treat  of  mineral 
matters ,  that  there  are  three  forts  of  Ores  that  are 

round  mtne  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  are  red,  or  vel- 

lowifh,  and  tranfparent.  ^ 

1.  This  mentioned  by  Agricola  and  Rulandus.,  that 
did  contain  filver  in  it,  and  therefore  by  them  ranked 
in  the  number  of  filver  Ores, 

2. '  1  find  that  Rulandw  tells  us, that  at  Drelda  divers 
lorts  of  Sulphur  were  excodfed  forth  of  certain  fire- 
ftones,  whereof  fome  were  of  the  colour  of  crude  fil¬ 
ver  Ore,  red  and  pellucid  ;  fome  other,  like  native 
Oinnober,  red,  and  tranfparent.  And  Euceliw  fpeak 
mg  ofnative  vive  fulphur,  of  all  other  forts  commends 
that  moll  that  was  tranflucid,refplendent,  and  flou- 
ritning.  And  the  very  fame  is  confirmed  by  C*Mpi- 

nu{ •  7n-d  che  Earned  Wermim  tells  us,  that  he  had  a 
piece  of  native  fulphur ,  weighing  fcarce  a  drachm 
that  was  exceeding  elegant,and  was  pellucid  like  Crv- 
ftal,  and  of  a  golden  colour,  plainly  like  to  that  which 
the  Author  of  the  Mufaum  Calceehrium  calls  Vive  ful¬ 
phur, digged  forth  of  the  gold  Mines  of  Peru-,  which  did 

imitate  moft  pure  Gold>  «  a  full  yellow  colour,  and 

lo  tranfparent  that  it  might  be  affimilated  to  Glafs 

3.  ftjtfbtu  guerceurm  fpeaking  of  native  Cin- 

nober* 
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nober,  tells  us:  That  Nature  did  bring  forth  in  cer¬ 
tain  gold  Mines  in  Hungary,  a  certain  kind  of  mineral 
Cinnober  moft  ponderous,  and  of  a  far  more  red  co¬ 
lour  then  artificial  Cinnober.  And  that  it  was  fo  far 
tranfparent,  and  thorough-bright,  that  it  was  of  no 
lefs  price  and  efteem  then  Gold  it  felf.  And  this  fort, 

(though  l  have  ufed  mine  ultimate  endeavours )  I  ne¬ 
ver  yet  could  procure  nor  fee  any*  though  I  am  infor¬ 
med  by  a  learned  German  Phyfician  ,  that  there  is  of 
it  in  fome  places  of  his  Country ,  but  rarely  to  be 
had. 

Thefe  forts  (if to  be  met  withal,  which  I  fear  can¬ 
not  be  but  with  difficulty  and  much  diligence)  may 
doubtlefly  be  indifferent  eafily  diftinguifhed  one  from 
another,  i.  For  the  Ore  of  native  fulphur,  though 
tranfparent,  feems  not  to  be  fo  highly  red  as  the  other. 

2.  But  rather  yellowifh *  and  again,  it  conraineth  nei¬ 
ther  Quick- filver,  nor  any  other  Metal,  as  the  other 
do,  the  one  containing  Quick-filver ,  and  the  other 
Silver.  And  alfothe  combuftiblenefs  and  ftrong  fmell 
of  this  Sulphur  doth  difference  it  from  both  the  other* 
the  red  tranfparent  Ore  of  Silver,  being  (Ifuppofe) 
neither  fo  inflamable ,  nor  of  fo  ftrong  a  fmell  *  and 
the  native  Cinnober  will  hardly  burn,  and  feents  very 
little  of  Brimftone.  2 .  The  tranfparent  Ore  of  native 
Cinnober  will  (as  I  imagine)  with  an  eafie  fire  yield 
Qyick-filver,  which  the  other  Ore  of  Silver  will  not. 

6.  The  laft  thing  we  fhall  obferve  is,  that  whereas  6\ 
Agricola  and  Rulandua  do  tell  us  that  fome  of  this  tran-  Vid.  Anfci.u.’] 
(parent  filver  ore, that  is  red,is  often  found  formed  ve-  Bood^.T 
ry  like  unto  Carbuncles,which  (I  fuppofe)  they  mean  Gem.  &  Lap. 
of  Rubies  or  Granates  ( that  which  they  call  a  Car-  c‘8  ^  P-?0??1* 
buncle,  being  nothing  but  the  greateft  and  pureft  fort 
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of  Rubies)  and  that  thefe metalline  Carbuncles  (as 
they  call  them)  differ  from  the  other,  in  that  they  are 
of  lefs  luftre,  more  foft,  and  will  yield  to  the  file,  and 
diffolve  in  the  fire,  it  may  be  a  reafonable  con je&ure, 
here  fit  to  be  propofed  to  the  Learned  to  enquire  af- 
tib.de  Miner,  ter  s  whetherthefe  be  not  of  that  kind  that  Paracelfw 
Tufri.p.34?.  canet|-|  Granates,  that  did  contain  fome  Metal  3  of 
which  he  faith  thus  much.  c  Befides  thefe  there  is  a- 
c  nother  peculiar  Metal,  which  is  found  in  Rivers  and 

*  Ponds  or  Fens ,  in  the  form  of  a  grain,  like  a  greater 
v  or  lefs  Bean.  It  of  it  felf  is  to  be  melted,  or  fluxed, 
c  and  may  be  hammered,  but  not  to  the  aptitude  ofin- 
c  ftruments.  This  is  of  no  great  ufe,  neither  is  its  pro¬ 
priety  known,  what  it  may  contain.  And  if  herein 
c  Alchymy  difcover  nothing,  it  will  not  eafily  appear 
(  what  at  laft  it  may  be.  It  fuftaineth  many  adultera- 

*  tions  of  Silver  and  Gold,  which  do  pierce  into  it,  as 
‘  into  Copper  or  Lead.  And  further  giveth  us  this 
‘note.  Furthermore  alfo fome  Granates  areperfpi- 
ccuous  in  the  form  of  Cryftal,  in  which  Silver  and 
f  Gold  do  lie  hid.  Here  he  feemeth  plainly  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  thefe  which  he  nameth  Granates,  did  con¬ 
tain  an  Anonymous  Metal,  that  was  neither  filver  nor 
gold  3  neither  doth  he  mention  that  thefe  were  per-1 
fpicuous  or  tranfparent,  but  that  there  were  other 
forts  that  were  per  fpicuous,  and  in  form  of  Cryftal , 
in  which  were  contained  filver  and  gold :  which  in 
probability  were  fuch  as  Agricola  and  RtiU#dtH  do 
defcribe  \  and  that  he  did  not  underftand  it  of  the 
Granates  that  are  gems,  and  doubtlefs  contain  little  or 
no  Metal  in  them.  And  thus  much  for  curious  En¬ 
quirers. 
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Chap.  XV. 

How  they  refine  Silver  Ore  at  the  Indies,  and  of 
fame  other  fuch  things.  .  > 

BEcaufe  the  Natural  and  Moral  Hiftory  of  the  In- 
dies  written  by  that  learned  and  experienced 
Spaniard,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  many,  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  transcribe  fome  particulars  that  may  be  or  very 
good  ufe  to  an  ingenious  Mineralift  ,  as  followed! , 
where  he  faith  thus:  4  The  Veins ,  as  I  have  faid  ,  ^ 

4  where  they  find  filver ,  runs  betwixt  two  Rocks, 

*  which  they  call  the  Chafe ,  whereof  the  one  is  com- 
*  monly  as  hard  as  flint ,  and  the  other  loft  and  eatic 
4  to  break.  This  Metal  is  not  always  equal  and  of  the 
‘  fame  bounty  ;  for  you  fhall  find  in  one  and  the  fame 
«  Vein,  one  fort  of  Metal  very  rich ,  which  they  call 
4  Cactlla,  or  Tacana,  from  which  they  draw  much  1)1- 
« ver  j  and  another  is  poor,  from  whence  they  draw  < 

4  little.  The  moft  rich  Metal  of  this  Mountain,  is  or 
‘the colour  of  Amber,  and  the  next  is  that  which  in- 
4  dines  to  black.  There  b  other  fomewhat  red  ,  and 
‘other  of  the  colour  of  afhes :  finally  of  divers  and 
4  fundry  colours ,  which  feem  to  fuch  as  know  them 
4  not,  to  be  (tones  of  no  value :  But  the  Miners  do  pre- 
c  fently  know  their  quality  .and  perfeftion,  by  certain 
4  figns  and  fmall  veins  they  find  in  them.  >.  They  carry 
4  all  this  Metal  they-  draw  out  of  thefe  Mines  upon 
4  Indian  Sheep,  which  ferve  them  as  A  ffes  to  carry  it 
4  to  the  Mills  *,  the  richeft  Metal  is  refined  by  melting 

4  in  thofe  fmall  furnaces  which  they  call  Guayra  s,  or 
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4  night  5  then  they  put  the  powder  of  the  Metal  into 
‘  the  Veffels  upon  Furnaces-;''  where  as  they  anoint  it 

•  and  mortifie  it  with  brine  ,  putting  to  every  fifty 
4  quintals  of  Powder,  five  quintals  of  Salt.  And  this 
‘they  do,  for  that  the  Salt  feparates  the  earth,  and 
‘  filth,  to  the  end  the  Quick-filver  may  the  more  eafily 
4  draw  the  filverunto  it.  After  they  put  Quick-filver 
‘into  a  piece  of  Holland  ,  and  prefsitout  upon  the 
4  Metal,  which  goes  forth  like  a  dew  ,  always  ftirring 
4  and  turning  the  Metal ,  to  the  end  it  may  be  well  in- 

*  corporate.  Before  the  invention  of  thefe  Furnaces 
4  of  fire ,  they  did  often  mingle  their  Metal  with 
4  Quick-filver  in  great  Troughs,  letting  it  fetle  fome 
‘days,  and  did  then  mix  it,  and  ftir  it  again,  until 
4  they  thought  all  the  Quick-filver  was  well  incorpo- 
4  rate  with  the  filver ,  the  which  continued  twenty 
4  days  and  more  ,  and  at  the  lead  nine  days.  Since 
4  they  difcovered  fas  the  defire  to  get  is  diligent)  that 
4  to  fhorten  the  time,  fire  did  much  help*  to  incorpo- 
4  rate  Silver  with  Quick-filver  the  fooner ,  they  inven¬ 
ted  thefe  Furnaces,  whereon  they  fet  Veffels  to  put 
4  in  their  Metal,  with  fait  and  quick-filver ;  and  un- 
4  derneath  they  put  fire  by  little  and  littlprin  Furnaces 
4  made  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  fo  as  in  five  or  fix  days 
4  the  quick-filver  is  incorporate  with  the  filver.  And 
4  when  they  find  that  the  Mercury  hath  done  his  parr, 

4  and  aflembled  all  the  filver,  leaving  nothing  behind, 

4  but  is  well  imbrued  as  a  Sponge  doth  Water, dividing 
4  it  from  the  Earth,  Lead,  and  Copper,  with  the  which 
4  it  is  engendred.  Then  afterwards  they  feparate  it 
4  likewife  from  the  quick-filver,  the  which  they  do  in 
4  this  fort ;  they  put  the  Metal  in  Caldrons,  and  Vef- 
4  fels  full  of  Water5  where  with  certain  Wheels  they 
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c  turn  the  Metal  round  about,  as  if  they  fhould  tnalce 
‘Muftard,  and  fo  the  earth  and  drofs  goes  from  the 
‘  Metal,  with  the  Water  that  runs  away :  The  filver 
‘and  quick- filver  ,  as  moft  ponderous,  remaining  in 
‘  the  bottom,  the  Metal  which  remains ,  is  like  unto 
‘Sand:  Then  they  take  it  out,  and  wafh  it  again  in 
‘  great  Platters  of  Wood,  or  Keelers  full  of  Water; 
‘  lull  drawing  the  earth  from  it,  until  they  leave  the 
ut  fupr.p.144,  ‘filver  and quick-filver  well  cleanfed.  There  flips 
mj.  ‘  away  alfo  fome  fmall  portion  of  filver  and  quick- 

*  filver  ,  with  the  earth  and  drofs,  which  they  call 
‘  wafhings ;  the  which  they  after  waili  again  ,  and 

*  draw  out  the  remainder.  When  the  filver  and 
‘  quick-filver  are  cleanfed,  and  begin  to  fhine,  and  that 
‘  there  remains  no  earth,  they  put  all  the  Metal  into  a 

*  cloth,  which  they  ftrain  out  very  forcibly ,  fo  as  all 
‘  the  quick-filver  paffeth  out ,  being  not  incorporate 
‘  with  the  filver,  and  the  reft  remains  as  a  loaf  of  filver, 
‘  like  to  a  mark  of  Almonds  preffed  to  drawoyl.  And 
|  being  thus  preffed ,  the  remainder  contains  but  the 
‘  fixth  part  in  Silver,  and  five  in  Mercury.  So  as  if 

*  there  remain  a  mark  of  threefcore  pounds,  ten  are 
‘  of  Silver,  and  fifty  of  Mercury.  .  Of  thefe  Marks  they 
‘  make  Pins  (as  they  call  them;  like  Pine  Apples ,  or 
‘  Sugar  loafs,  hollow  within  ,  the  which  they  com- 
‘  monly  make  of  a  hundred  pound  weight.  Then  to 
‘  feparate  the  filver  from  the  quick-filver,  they  put  it 
‘  into  a  violent  fire,  which  they  cover  with  an  earthen 
‘  veffelliketothe  mold  of  a  Sugar  loaf,  or  unto  a  Ca- 

*  puchin  or  Hood ,  the  which  they  cover  with  coals, 
f  fet  fire  unto  it,  whereby  the  quick-filver  exhales 
|  in  fmoke,  the  which  ftriking  againft  the  Capudiin  of 

‘  earth,  it  thickens  and  diftils,  like  unto  the  fmoke  ofa 

‘pot 
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<  pot  covered,  and  by  a  pipe  like  unto  a  limbeck  they 

*  receive  the  quick  (liver  which  diftills,  the  fijverre- 
«  maining  without  changing  the  form,  but  in  weight  is 

*  ditninifoed  five  parts  of  that  it  was,  and  is  fpungeous  • 
c  which  is  worthy  the  obfervation.  Of  two  of  thefe 
‘  loaves,  they  make  one  bar  of  filver,  in  weight  <65  or 
4  £6  marks  j  and  in  this  fort  they  carry  it  to  the  touch, 
c  cuftom  and  mark.  Silver  drawn  with  Mercury  is 
4  fo  fine ,  that  it  never  abates  of  two  thoufand  three 
4  hundred  and  fourfeore  of  alloy ;  and  it  is  fo  excellent, 
c  that  the  Workmen  are  inforced  to  allay  it ,  putting 
c  fome  mixture  to  it ,  as  they  do  likewife  in  their 

*  Mints  where  as  their  money  is  ftampt. 

In  the  next  Chapter  he  fheweth  the  manner  lb‘c,I3,P‘l47* 
of  their  making  of  Aflfays ,  which  he  deferibeth 
thus : 

4  To  give  the  alloy  to  every  piece*  they  carry  the 
c  bars  of  filver  unto  the  Affay-mafter,  who  gives  to 
4  every  one  his  number  5  for  that  they  carry  many  at 
c  once,he  cuts  a  fmall  piece  of  every  one, the  which  he 
t  weighs  juftly,  and  puts  them  into  a  Crufet,  which  is 
‘  a  fmall  veffel  made  of  burnt  bones  beaten  :  after  he 
c  placeth  every  crucible  in  his  order  in  the  Furnace  * 

‘  giving  them  a  violent  fir?  *  then  the  Metal  melteth, 

4  and  that  which  is  Lead  goes  into  fmoak ,  and  the 
‘Copper  and  Tin  diffolves ,  the  Silver  remaining 
cmoft  fine  ,  of  the  colour  of  fire-  It  is  a  ftrange 
‘thing,  that  being  thus  refined,  although  ic  be  liquid 
‘and  molten,  yet  it  never  fpills,  were  the  mouth  of 
4  the  crucible  turned  downwards  5  but  it  remaineth 
‘  fixed,  without,  the  lofs  of  a  drop.  The  Affay- matter 
‘  knoweth  by  the  colour ,  and  other  figns ,  when  it  is 
‘  refined ;  then  doth  he  draw  the  crucibles  from  the 

'  fire, 
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‘  fire. ,  and  weighs  every  piece  curioufly,  obferving 

« .  '  5ve,ry  °"e  wan«  of  his  weight ;  for  that  which 

is  of  high  alloy  waftes  but  little,  and  that  which  is 
bafer  dimimfheth  much ;  and  according  to  the  wafte 
he  fees  what  alloy  he  bears,  according  to  the  which 
t  he  mfks  eve?y  b,ar  punctually.  Their  ballance  and 
t  weights  are  fo  delicate,  and  their  grains  fo  fmall  as 
4  they  cannot  take  them  up  with  the  hand ,  but  with  a 
‘  ^all  pair  of  Pincers :  and  this  trial  they  make  by 
‘  Candle-light ,  that  no  air  might  move  the  ballance. 

For  ©f  this  little  the  price  of  the  whole  bar  depen- 
deth.  v 

Now  though  this  way  of  the  refining  of  filver  Ore 
by  quick  filver  cannot,  in  great  quantities,  be  pra&i- 
ied  in  Europe,  by  reafonof  the  fcarcenefs ,  and  high 
price  of  quick- filver  :  yetinthefe  paffages  of  Acofla, 
there  arc  many  things  worthy  of  a  deep  remark,  and 
may  by  diligent  and  ingenious  perfons  be  promoted 
to  great  advantages ,  both  in  regard  of  feverin*  the 
drofs,  and  bafer  Ores  from  the  more  noble ;  and  alfo 
m  relation  to  the  Art  of  tefting  or  AfTaying  of  Metals 

which  wants  much  of  that  perfection,  that  careful  skill 
and  obfervation  may  bring  it  to. 

But  however  the  way  of  feparating  .filver  from  ba¬ 
fer  Ores  by  quick-filver  in  fmall  quantities ,  we  have 
found  very  eheCtual,  and  cannot  but  commend  it  (if 
performed  by  a  knowing  and  careful  Artift;  as  the 
molt  certain  way  of  probation  of  Metals,  that  we  have 
known,  and  in  fome  refpe&s  excelling  that  bv  Lead 

tbe  T.C,ft’  a,nr  Fire‘,  Which  way  offeparating  the  no- 
L,b.  deser«r.  blcf  Metals  from  the  bafer,  and  one  from  another,  was 
rer.  natur.  8#  kllOWn  unto  that  learned  and  experienced  Philo- 
P  toPher  and  Chymift,  Paracdjtu ,  who  very  curtly  and 

acutely 
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acutely  f according  to  bis  accuftomed  manner)  doth 
mention  the  feveral  ways  of  purifying  feveral  Ores  by 
means  of  quick-filver,  giving  therein  exquifite  Rules, 
and  excellent  cautions ,  to  which  I  commend  the  cu¬ 
rious  and  inquifuive  Artift,  the  myftery  of  which, 
trial  and  diligence  may  findout. 

But  the  way  of  feparating  Silver  from  Lead  in  great 
quantities,  fo  as  to  fave  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lead, 
hath  been  little  known  or  pra&ifed  in  England ,  that 
1  could  ever  undcrftand  ,  faving  by  one  experienced 
perfon  that  had  been  in  Holland ,  and  feen  irdonc 
there  ,  and'did  affirm  that  they  could  feparate  tne  Sil¬ 
ver  from  the  Lead ,  and  in  a  Tun  not  lofe  above  two 
hundred  weight  of  the  Lead  :  and  that  if  it  held  above 
5  1.  a  Tun  ,  they  would  feparate  it  with  the  charge  of 
fifty  (hillings,  and  make  gain  by  it ;  and  to  that  .end 
they  bought  much  of  our  Englilh  Lead,  and  did  re¬ 
fine  it,  and  fo  make  a  gain  of  it.  And  he  made  me  a 
pattern  of  the  Furnace  and  Veffel ,  fuch  as  they  ufed  , 
which  (to  me)  feemed  a  feafible  and  rational  way, 
Laftly,  The  whole  company  of  common  Chymifts 
do  tell  us  great  ftoriesof  Argentum  potabile,  and  other 
medicines"  drawn  forth  of  this  Metal ,  which  they  cry 
up  to  be  excellent  remedies  for  the  Epilepfte ,  and  other 
nervous  diftempers  i  but  they  muff  pardon  me  if  I 
give  no  credit  to  their  hyperbolizing  fanfies  -  for  I 
dare  affirm  that  they  are  nothing  but  vain  and  ignorant 
bracks,  and  will  perform  no  more  then  the  fmall  fila¬ 
ments  or  powder  of  Silver  laminated,  wnich  (indeed,? 
is  nothing  at  all,  except  prepared  by  the  univerfal  lol 
vent,  or  Alkabejl,  as  was  that  blue  or  azure- coloured 
tin&ure  or  oyl,  containing  the  faline  and  fulphtueous 
part  of  the  Metal ,  the  mercurial  and  indeftruftible 
r  1  i  part 
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part  being  left  behind  untouched,  which  Paracelfus 
mentioned!.  And  the  realon  of  this  my  fo  pofitive 
aftertion,  I  fhall  give  from  the  experience  of  that  lear¬ 
ned  Chymift  Van  Hclmont ,  which  may  bear  credit 
againft  a  thoufand  of  the  others  •,  who  tells  us ,  Thar 
the  bodies  of  Gold  and  Silver  are  fo  clofely  fhut,  that 
for  the  moft  part  they  elude  the  whole  endeavours  of 
Artifts  (  efpecially  thofe  that  have  not  the  fore- men¬ 
tioned  key  of  the  j4lkahefi  to  open  them)  fo  as  when 
they  think  they  are  moft  of  all  opened,  they  have  re¬ 
mitted  nothing  at  all  of  their  former  bars  or  claufure. 
And  that  quick-filver  ,  although  it  feem  a  tremulous 
and  open  body ,  yet  notwithftanding  nothing  in  the 
whole  order  of  Nature,  is  more  clofely  (hut  up  then  it; 
and  therefore  few  of  a  thoufand  Artificers  obtain  effe- 
dual  remedies  forth  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  Mercury ;  but 
the  other  four  do  more  eafily  and  freely  obey  the  de- 
fires  of  Operators.  And  further  hefaith,Thatmetallick 
bodies  in  refped  of  their  Mercuries,  are  all  equally 
(hut  up,  with  the  feal  of  anatical  homogeneity ;  but 
that  their  fulphurs  afford  us  acquaintance  and  help , 
if  they  be  rendred  familiar.  And  therefore  conclu¬ 
ded!  thus :  guoties  namque  a  ntercuriis ,  fales  &  fui~ 
pbftra  dflinxi,  udmrauu  (am  tiler  urn  ignaviam,  bo~ 
r unique  vero  princlpiorum  dignitatis. 

So  we  have  finifhed  this  tedious  difeourfe  of  thefe 
two  noble  and  perfed  Metals  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
(hall  now  defeend  to  the  other,  that  are  called  ( in 
comparifon  of  thefe  )  imperfed  of  which  two  are 
com  pad  and  hard,  of  which  we  iftiali  now  treat :  and 
firft  of  Copper, 
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Operation ,  and  finking  Pajjages. 

S.or  Copper  (which  was  fo  called  from  the  Jjls  r;“ctl; K 
of  Cjfrm^  where  it  was  tint  gotten  in  great  u 


plenty)  is  a  metallick  body,  participating  of  a  fufeous 
or  darkifh  rednefs,  being  ignible,  and  fufible,  and  is  as 
the  mean  betwixt  Gold  and  Silver ,  and  is  generated 
of  Argent  •vive  ,  impure,  not  fixt,  earthy,  burning* 
red,  not  clear,  and  of  fuch  a  fulphur,  it  wants  fixation, 
purity,  and  weight. 

And  Cafalpinus  tells  us :  That  Copper  doth  in  co¬ 
lour  imitate  Gold  5  for  if  its  rednefs  be  a  little  dilu¬ 
ted,  it  becomes  Aurichdcuw 5  moft  like  to  Gold.  And 
that  it  imitates  Silver  in  its  tra&able  fubftance ,  and 
flownefsof  fufion  ;  for  itrequireth  ignition  before  it 
be  melted.  But  it  differs  from  both,  becaufeit  doth 
not  bear  the  trial  of  fires  (as  they  do)  but  is  aniver- 
fally  burnt  *  from  whence  it  is  noted  to  contain  much 
of  combuftible  exhalation ,  for  above  the  reft  of  the 
Metals  it  yieldeth  a  fulphureous  fmcll  and  flame.  Be- 
fides,  being  madefied  ,  it  doth  moft  eafily  contract  a 
ruft,  which  is  called  t^rugo,  of  a  green  colour. 

Now  for  its  manner  of  lying  in  the  Earth,its  Stones, 
and  paffages,  we  fhall  give  it  from  BafT/ius  Valenti¬ 
nus  ,  a  perfon  of  great  experience  in  thefe  matters  > 
which  though  it  be" large  and  fomething  obfeure ,  yet 
we  (hall  tranferibe  for  the  benefit  of  ail  diligent  and 
laborious  Mineralifts  •,  and  is  thus.  c  Copper  Ore 
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1  is  wrought  in  its  own  and  proper  ftone,  of  good  pure 
‘Salt,  and  over-hot- burning  fulphur,  through  an 
c  heavenly  impreffion  into  all  its  parts ,  tinged  red 
‘  thoroughout,  not  quite  freed  from  a  fuperfluous  hu- 
‘  midity ,  in  an  affinity  with  iron  ;  becaufe  their  dwel- 
4  lings,  or  houfes,  are  fet  one  by  another ,  and  is  the 
c  reafon  why  the  one  may  eafily  be  tranfmuted  into 
-  £  the  other. 

4  This  metalline  Ore  is  much  wrought  in  flat  float- 
c  works,  which  are  green  flinty  ;  many  times  it  ap- 
'  peareth  in  a  red  or  brown  form,  and  is  feen  alfo  like 
£lime-ftone,  in  black,  and  yellow  flat- works,  like  un- 
4  to  Coals,  in-green  flinty  paffages,  in  a  twofold  man- 

*  ner ,  either  current ,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  float. 
4  Sometimes  it  is  red  and  brown ,  mixed  with  a  green 
4  colour :  fome  are  of  a  lazure  colour,  fome  of  a  Cop- 
”  pcr-glafs,  flinty,  andiron  (hot,  or  of  a  white  food. 
‘  J  he  Copper  Ore  in  its  paffages,  is  fometimes  rich 

°f  Gold  and  of  Silver ;  as  it  is  accompanied  with 
'curious  Zach-ftones,  and  inclofed  with  paffable 

*  ffones,  if  fo  be  that  other  Metals  and  Minerals  do 

*  not  intrench  upon  them ,  which  corrode  and  con¬ 
sume  them.  And  Copper  Ore  is  a  flat  work  alfo, 
4  mixed  with  foliated  Earth,  and  the  mercurial  Cop- 

*  Per  is  hardly  brought  out  of  it,  at,  or  i  n  an  ordinary 
‘melting,  affords ftore  of  iron,  an4 unripe  Copper- 
'  food,  which  rub  very  much  the  Copper  in  roafting 

4  and  make  it  unmalleable.  '  5 

‘Thericheft  Copper  Ores  are  found  in  Hung&ria, 
^Bohemia,  Silefia,  Thuringia,  Hajfia,  and  Foighilan - 
4  dia  ;  the  like  is  found  about  Tr  ante  van,  where  it  is 
‘every  where  in  the  manner  of  a  float  mixed  with 
JSand  Ore;  and  where  it  break eth  vehemently  in 

4  the 
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5  the  flat- work,  they  call  that  Slat  of  Clifts  :  they  are 
c  poor  in  filver,  and  fuch  muft  be  roafted,  or  calcined  s 
c  in  fome  places  it  breaks  in  a  fair  blue  and  brown  co¬ 
lour,  or  it  looks  ruddy,  of  a  Copper-glafs,  and  like 
c  unto  green  Oker :  and  fometimes  it  is  white-goldifh, 

‘  which  is  called  white  Copper  Ore.  It  groweth 
c  white  at  an  effectual  mixture,  becaufeat  its  uniting  , 
c  it  aflumeth  or  taketh  in  much  of  Silver,  and  of  Lead. 
c  It  breaks alfo  of  a  yellowifh,  and  Iazure-like  colour, 
c  green  flintedupon  floats  and  moving  palfages,  in 
€  lime  and  fpongeous  ftones.  It  breaks  alfo  of  a  blue 
c  colour,  like  blue  Oker  >  is  Copper,  glaffy,and  flin- 

6  ty ,  in  great  and  huge  rocky  and  marb’e  paffages,  be- 
c  ing  mixed  with  a  white  marble.  They  are  rich  in 
c  filver,  in  green  flat  ftones,  which  are  clear  and  brit- 
€  tie.  It  lieth  dry  and  green  in  elites,  open  caves,  and 
c  paffages,  like  green  frogs  infprinkled  one  in  another, 
c  in  a  ftrange  manner  diftindt,  or  parted  with  ftrange 
c  pleafant  colours  *  which  graduated  works  are  lofers 
‘  in  half  their  works  $  in  thefe  rocks  are  ftrange  cltfts 
c  of  marble  ,  and  of  white  Veins  5  yellow  flint  is  in- 

*  fprinkled,  and  mixed  with  Copper  paffages ,  which 
€  yield  much  Silver,  have  few  flowers,  are  of  a  ponde- 
c  rous  form,  break  very  flinty,  of  a  red  glafs,  of  a  green 
€  colour  mixed  with  yellow  flowers  •,  thefe  flints  are 

*  joyned  with  white  gold  marble,  ofa  green  colour , 

*  befide  the  rocky  pafiage*  There  is  found  alfo  Cop- 

c  per  Ore  which  is  rich  of  Silver,  flinty  and  not  white-  \ 

*  goldifh  is  of  a  white  (Tuning  glafs,  mighty  in  dry  hoi- 

*  low  flat  Mines, fome  whereof  are  mixed  with  iron  or 
‘  forts  of  Wifauth,  or  fire*  ftones.  At  the  one  hang- 

*  ing  of  fome  paffages,  is  wrought  the  ChtjfocoUa ,  and 
s  Copper  Ores  on  the  other  hanging  of  the  Mine,  is 

*  wrought 
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c  wrought  pure  flint,  all  according  to  the  quality  and 
‘  condition  of  the  Ore.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  fe«- 
‘  ing  that  Copper  Ores  are  ufually  mixed  with  ful- 
‘  phur,  eafily  unite  with  the  nether  Metal,  and  joyn 
c  with  their  (tones;  therefore  green  flinty  copper  Ores 
c  which  carry  in  the  drie  Lead  flatty  paffages,  a  black 
c  molben,  are  minerallifh,  and  are  not  rich  in  filver 
‘  nor  rich  in  fpecies,  encompaffed  with  immature  iron 
‘  a<id  perfect  Copper  Ore  ;  and  fome  are  free  of  it,  if 
‘  feparated  afunder  from  dry  mineral  flats,  are 
'richer  in  Gold  and  Silver,  according  as  the  (tones 
'  take  in  a  good  natured  Ore,  they  ufually  entrench 
'  upon  Gold  and  Lead  Rocks,  or  Antimonia!  Ore  ;  as 
‘  alfoupon  Iron  and  Silver  (tones.  There  are  found 
‘  alio  flinty  paffages ,  that  have  their  mineral  juices  of 
'Vitriol  and  Sulphur,  fome  whereof  partake  of  Al- 
lorn,  and  tilumen  pluviofum .  Thefe  commonly  have 
the  be  ft  and  moft  Copper  paffages,  which  are  lcaft 
'  mingled  with  other  Metals,  asJime  and  tartareous 
(tones,  in  which  black  floats  and  flats  do  break,  are 
‘  incloled  with  green,  and  are  of  mild  quality  :  at 
‘  Eijleben  and  Mansfield,  Miners  put  there  fevcral 
'  proper  names  to  it  very  exaftly,  according  unto  their 
nature.  Miners -in  Mifnia  know  leafthow  todiftin- 
‘  guilh  thefe  5  the  upper  part  of  clay  earth  they  call 
t  e»tredo,  in  which  the  true  earth  is  alfo  ;  and  when 
'  they  come  to  the  (tones,  they  cal!  it  the  Day-work 
'  becaufe  they  cover  all  the  reft ,  and  turn  quite  to 
‘  (tone.  The  third  place  they  come  unto,  they  call 
'Night- work,  becaufe  it  is  eafily  lifted,  and  heaved 
'one  after  another,  and  is  pure:  then  they  come  to 
‘  the  Cave  or  Hole- work,  which  rriuft  be  hollowed  , 
and  fet  •,  here  are  the  (tones  that  muft  be  broken  : 

‘  then 
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«  then  they  come  unto  the  flat,  and  below  that  ti  ey 
‘ come  un:o the  Sand-Oar,  though  fomctimes  it  be 
c  overgrown  at  the  Lccktverg ,  or  Hole- work  above  the 

<  flat ;  then  they  turn  unto  the  dead  earth  again.  Slat 
c  and  richeft  Copper  Ore  at  the  Silver  breathing, lieth 
c  alfo-on  the  rocky  ,  horn-ftony  combuftible  Ores , 
c  which  have  their  Gold  and  Silver  paffages  of  your 

<  fpecial  kind  ,  among  which  there  are  found  feveral 
« forms  how  each  of  them  are  difcerned.  In  Hunga- 
1  ria  and  Carintbia  the  paffages  yield  Copper  Ores, 

<  which  Copper  is  very  malleable,  and  is  at  a  dearer 
i  rate  then  any  is  in  the  whole  Europe  $  as  their  mi¬ 
nerals  alfc,  andefpectally  the  Vitriol  there,  is  held 

<  to  be  the  beft,  as  alfo  their  Antimony  is  counted  the 
c  beft.  The  Vitriol  hath  the  beft  and  rareft  vertues, 

4  which  is  known  to  true  Naturalifts,  and  experience 
c  hath  found  the  fame  to  be  true.  I  fpeak  fomething 
c  now  ,  which  if  reajbn  and  underftanding  were  an- 
Vfwerable  ,  many  expences ,  hard  work,  and  good 
4  time  could  be  faved*  and  it  comes  onely  from  hence, 
c  becaufe  Gold  breaks  fo  near  it,  and  of  the  fame  Ores 
4  is  found ,  where  that  earth  is  impregnated  with 
cgoldith  feed,  and  make  ufe  of  the  fame  food  inma- 
c  ny  fubtile  unitings.  Minerals  in  their  generating 
4  qualites,  are  better  fupported  among  perfed  Metals, 

4  where  they  are  higher  and  more  effectual,  and  are 
c  beft  ufed  for  both  fuch  perfed  Metals,  in  cafe  Na¬ 
ture  be  rightly  imitated,  the  ancient  Philosophers 
4  have  had  experience  of,  and  made  trials  of  it.  There 
4  is  a  remarkable  difference  found  among  Minerals 
4  which  have  their  defeent  from  Gold  and  Silver  Ores, 

4  and  partly  from  Copper  Ores-,  they  are  Minerals 
cand  Metals,  each  have  their  particular  nature,  and 

If  il  ■  ;  -  '  '  beings 
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‘  being,  among  which  fome  Ores  look  green  ,  and 
£  bleach  at  the  day ,  and  grow  near  other  Metals ; 

‘  but  their  ftones  are  moft  like  unto  Lead-ftones,  fome 
‘  whereof  are  grolfer,  fofter,  and  harder  then  others, 

‘  and  tome  are  more  obfeure,  dark,  muddy,  and  fome5 
'  more  green, and  fo  forth. 

To  this  we  (Trail  onely  add  what  Pawcelfus  faith  of 
this  Metal,  which  is  this  ;  c  Copper  is  generated  of  a 
‘  purple  fulphur,  a  redifti  (alt,  and  a  yellow  Mercury. 
‘Thefe  three  colours  if  they  be  mingled  among  them- 
‘/elves,  then  Copper  is  produced.  But  Copper  doth 
1  contain  in  its  felf  its  female,  that  is,  its  drofs  or  refufc; 
c  which  if  it  be  feparated  by  Art,  and  the  body  redu- 
c  ced,  then  the  male  doth  appear.  But  this  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them  both,  that  the  male  doth  not  fufferit 
c  felf again  to  be  deftroyed,  and  the  female  doth  not 
£  any  more  fend  forth  drofs  or  fcorias  •,  and  they  are 
‘  different  in  their  fufion  and  malleability,  as  Iron  and 
‘  Steel  differ.  And  alfo  if  this  feparation  be  ufed  , 
1  either  of  them  being  fevered  into  its  nature,  there  do 
e  arife  two  Metals  different  one  from  another  in  ef- 
*  fence,  fpecies,  kind,  and  propriety.  And  further 
c  faith,  that  though  commonly  the  male  and  female  go 
"together,  yet  they  ought  to  be  feparated. 


Chap, 
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Chap.  XVII. 

Of  fame  figns  where  Qopjper  ®re  may  ^  found , 
as  alfoof  its  jeveral forts ,  and  the  divers  pre¬ 
parations  it  undergoes  ere  it  he  pure. 

AThiiHtfius  Kircherm  doth  give  us  thefe  figns  to 

know  where  Copper  Ore  may  be  found.  i.That  MundL  SuUer* 
where  plenty  of  the  clifts  and  fiffures  of  ftones  are, 
that  fhew  of  a  yellow  and  blewifh  colour,  there  is  la-  *  ' 
tent  Copper  Ore.  a .  That  whenfoever  we  find  ftones 
of  a  blue  colour  in  or  among  other  ftones  of  a  grey 
colour  ,  fhadowed  with  little  Veins  of  a  green 
colour,  then  this  is  a*  certain  token  ot  the  beft  and 
mod  plentiful  vein  of  Copper  Ore.  3‘  fhat  when 
we  fee  the  rocks  or  ftones  in  the  Mount3ins  to  ihine 
like  Talk,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  birth  or  folia¬ 
ted  off-fpring  of  a  March.<fite,  or  fire-ftone,  that  it ^ob¬ 
tained!  the  next  difcovery  .of  an  hidden  vein  of  Cop¬ 
per  Ore.  4.  Furthermore,  when  the  vitriolate  wa¬ 
ters  flowing  from  the  Mountains,  are  of  a  fomewhat 
green  colour,  and  of  a  metallick  fmell,  and  which  co¬ 
ver  over  the  bottoms  of  the  flouds  or  rivers,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  putrid,  green,  tenuious,  and  flimy  matter,  as  with 
a  skin  ;  it  doth  (hew  that  the  Mountains  from  whence 
the  water  comes,  are  pregnant  with  Copper  Ore. 

How  for  the  forts  of  Copper  Ore ,  they  are  two¬ 
fold,  the  one  when  pure  Copper  is  found  in  the  Mine, 
which  is ftattmfuum ,  and  needs  not  to  be  purified  by 
the  fire ,  and  the  other  muft  be  refined,  and  that  of¬ 
ten  ere  it  be  brought  into  pure  clear  Copper.  ^ 

For  the  firft  fort  which  the  Germans  call  IKfcttt  QC- 
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tuegt’tt  iuipfct  ;  it  is  affirmed  by  feveral  experien¬ 
ced  Authors,  that  it  is  found  pure  fometimes  in  the 
Mines,  and  needs  no  purifying  with  the  fire and  fo 
Mucelitu  tells  us  in  thde  word'  :  That  there  is  found 
pure  Copper  in  the  Copper  and  Silver  Mines,  that  is 
fuchofit  ft  If,  without  ex.todion  by  the  fire"  And 
that  fometimes  little  veins  are  found  implicated  with 
the  (tones ;  and  fometimes  leaves  or  plates  do  embrace 
the  (tone,  and  that  Atber  us  was  ignorant  of  this.  And 
Agricou  tells  us  thus  much  :  That  pure  Copper  was 
not  onely  found  in  its  proper  Veins,  but  alfo  in  the  fil- 
ver  Mines.  This  (he  faith/  the  Ancients  knew  not 
neither  Albert  us  ,  although  that  he  writ  that  the  moft 
and  beft  Copper  was  found  at  Goflvia  ,  and  mixed 
with  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  (tone,  as  it  were  a 
Marchafiie,  fo  he  callerh  a  fire-ftone.  But  AgricoU 
faith,  lfit  be  found  mixed  with  the  fubftance  of  the 
ftone,  it  is  not  pure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  not  ftatim 
f»»m,  and  much  lefs  moft  pure,  but  is  purified  by  the 
help  and  workmanftiip  of  the  Furnace.  But  he  fur¬ 
ther  faith,  I  do  not  know  that  great  nnffes  of  Copper 
as  there  hath  been  found  of  Silver,  have  been  digged 
up ;  but  rather  certain  little  maffes  of  a  very  various 
figure:  to  wit,  fometimes  in  the  figure  of  drops  or 
lficles,  of  little  rods,  or  little  rundlets,  or  globes.  Alfo 
its  moft  fmall  leaves  or  plates  do  cleave  to  the  (tones. 
But  this  native  Copper,  for  the  moft  part,  containeth 
fomewhat  of  Silver  in  it.  Wermim  tells  us  that  he 
had  a  piece  from  the  Mines  of  Ofierdale  in  No  rv*t 
of  the  figure  of  little  maffes,  laminated  plain,  confifo 
mg  asu  were  of  moft  fmall  grains  joyned  together 
ol  a  rubicund  colour,  and  truly  Copper-like,  but  ex¬ 
ceeding  brittle .  And  although  it  did  feem  to  confift 
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of  moft  fmall  grains  joyned  together ,  by  reafon  of 
which  it  was  very  brittle  and  friable,  yet  it  did  cleave 
together,  and  was  hardly  to  be  feparated  into  fmaller 
pieces.  He  had  another  piece,  to  which  leaves  or 
plates  of  Talk  were  admixed.  And  he  faith  that  ve¬ 
ry  near  a  kin  to  this,  was  that  which  Andreas  Chiocut 
the  Author  of  the  Mufaurn  Calceolarium  calls  the  true 
flower  of  Copper,  and  did  defcribe  it  in  thefe  words : 
The  true  and  legitimate  flower  of  Copper  is  heavy, 
friable,  and  of  an  aftringent  faporortafte,  growing 
reddifh  with  a  little  fhining  colour,  flouriftiing  forth 
of  its  proper  Mine  of  Copper  ,  into  moft  fmall  little 
grains,  expreffing  in  magnitude  the  feed  of  wild  Pop¬ 
py,  Rulandu*  tells  us  alfo,  fome  forts  of  pure  Cop¬ 
per  that  needed  not  the  fire  :  i .  Native  red  Copper 
free  from  other  Metals,  that  was  found  in  the  Country 
of  Matts  fie  Id  in  its  proper  Veins.  2.  Pure,  digged 
forth  of  the  Mines  of  Silver  at  Scheberg .  3.  Red,  at 

Mansfield ,  which  contained  Silver  in  it.  4.  That 
which  was  native  and  red  Suaceufe  in  Alpibus  Rhtticisy 
which  did  contain  gold  in  it.  5.  Of  its  own  colour 
found  at  Gifhubelia ,  cleaving  like  leaves  or  plates  to  a 
hard  ftone  of  a  red  colour.  6 .  O'  otherfome  clea¬ 
ving  to  an  hard  ftone,  of  a  whitifh  afh-colour,  other 
cleaving  to  a  flat  ftone  at  Mansfield ,  of  its  own  colour; 
and  from  Moravia ,  that  was  fianm  fuum.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  perfon  Mr.  Boy l  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Queries 
for  Minerals  thus  2  Whether  any  part  of  the  Metal  be 
found  in  the  Mine  perfedfc  and  complete  ?  (  As  I  have 
had  pre  fen  ted  me  good  valuable  Copper,  and  pieces 
of  perfeft  Lead,  that  were  taken  up  the  one  at  Jamal- 
cay  and  the  other  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine, that  took 
them  out  of  the  ground  himfelf  in  New  England.) 

K  k  a  a.  For 
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2*  For  Copper  Ore  that  muft  be  often  melted  in 
the  fire  ere  it  be  brought  into  the  form  of  good  Cop- 
pea*  *,  there  are  divers  forts,  fome  of  which  kinds  were 
formerly  found  at  Kefwick ,  and  Newlandin  Cumber¬ 
land^  as  learned  Camden  relateth  at  large,  and  the 
Work  was  continued  a  Jong  time ,  and  much  good 
Copper  made  there ;  but;  now  the  Work  is  quite  left 
and  decayed:  yet  lam  informed  that  fome  do  now 
melt  forth  as  much  very  good  Copper  as  ferveth  them 
to  make  Half-pennies  and  Farthings.  Some  of  the 
Ore  I  have,  which  is  like  a  greyifh  kind  of  Marcbafite , 
glittering  with  fome  goldifh  fparks ,  and  very  ponde¬ 
rous.  Anothc  r  fort  1  have,  that  feems  a  blewifh  kind 
oi  (tone,  with  bright  fparks  of  the  colour  of  gold  ,  and 
exceeding  heavy-,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  if 
diligence  were  ufed,  plenty  of  this  fort  of  Ore  might 
be  found  in  many  places  of  England .  And  Dr.  Mer - 
rc$t  tells  us,  that  Copper  was  digged  up  at  vvenloch  in 
Staff  or  dpiire  ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond  there  was  a  rich  Copper  Mine  at  Richmond  in 
the  Bifhoprickof  Durham.  But  now  1  do  not  hear  of 
any  gotten  thereabouts. 

Wormius  tells  us  thus  much,  faying,  Crude  Coppgr 
Ore  obtained)  various  differences,  in  refpedt  of  its  co¬ 
lour,  confidence ,  goodnefs,  and  co&ion.  .  For  the 
nioft  part  it  is  drawn  forth  of  a  Marchaftte  ,  or  Fire- 
ftone,  or  forth  of  the  lapis  fcifiil is  ,  which  I  take  to  be 
fome  fort  of  that  which  we  call  flat  ftones.  Among 
thirteen  peculiar  kinds  (he faith  )  I  find  great  diffe¬ 
rence  in  refpe#  of  goodnefs  and  fertility,  though  they 
all  ar-ife  forth  of,  a  granulated  fire^ftone  ojr  Pyrites. 

J  ;  One  kind  of  this  golden  Pyrites  is  plainly  barren, 
yielding  no  Copper  at  all  when  itis  exco&ed  in  the 
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fire.  2.  There  are  two  forts  (he  faith)  whereof  an 
hundred  pound  weight  of  Ore  doth  afford  one  pound 
of  Copper.  3.  Another  a  pound  and  a  half.  4.  A- 
nothcr  four  pounds  and  an  half.  5.  Another  four 
pound  and  three  quarters.  6.  Another  fix  pound  and 
an  half.  7.  Another  nine  pound  and  an  half.  8.A- 
nother  nine-pound  and  three  quarters.  5?.  Another 
ten  pounds,  so.  Another  fourteen  pound  and  an 
half.  11.  Another  fifteen  pound.  1*.  Laftly,  ano¬ 
ther  fixteen  pounds,  which  is  the  higheft. 

1.  For  feveral  forts  of  Ores  hereckoneth  firfl  that 
which  is  yellowifh,  in  which  is  inferred  whole  plates 
or  leaves,  in  an  a fh- coloured  (tone,  tending  to  black- 
nefs,  being  very  fruitful  of  Copper,  and  having  parti¬ 
cles  ad  joyned  in  certain  places  of  a  whitifh-coloured 
flint. 

2.  A  purple  Ore  of  Copper  ,  or  of  a  violet  colour 
tending  to  blue,  called  of  the  Miners  15 ja tilt 
having  little  crums  or  grains  of  a  fire*  (tone  of  a  gol¬ 
den  colour  mingled  with  it;  on  the  other  part  purple 
fhining  Ore  mixed  with  a  (tone  of  a  grey  colour;  on 
the  other  part  it  hath  more  of  blue,  ii>the  midft  of  the 
body  fparks  of  Copper  growing  whitifh,  mixed  with 
golden  ones. 

3.  English  Copprr  Ore,  confiding  of  a  black  ftone, 

and  hard ,  in  which  doth  intermingled  fhine  here  and 
there  a  golden  colour.  In  fome  places  it  fhineth  with 
the  various  mixture  of  black,  blue.,  and  goldert  co¬ 
lours.  .  v' 

4.  A  golden  Pyrites  friable,  or  crumbling,  fhaped 

Hke  dice  ,  having  certain  fpots  of  a  purple  and  hya¬ 
cinth  colour  admixed  with  it.  And  from  ofterdale  in 
Norway^  he  had  brought  without  fquare^  and  fhining 
with  divers  colours.  5 .  A 
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5.  A  more  bafe  Ore  of  Copper  growing  blackiOi, 
in  which  is  infperfed  here  and  there  golden  Veins 
going  unequally  through  the  body  of  the  (tone.  Then 
ajfo  an  afti-coloured  ftone ,  having  golden- coloured 
grains  interfperfedin  it  in  courfe,  fruitful^  Copper 
mfeded  on  one  of  the  outfides  with  certain  Oker.  * 

6.  An  ironiih  Ore  of  Copper ,  in  which  a  Vein 
or  a  iquare  golden  fire-ftone  doth  flaine,  and  here  and 
there  portions  of  rubiginous  iron.  I  have  by  me  very 
many  forts  of  thefe  fquared  or  diced  golden  Marcha- 
fites,  and  fome  of  other  figures ;  but  whether  they 
hold  Copper  or  not,  i  have  not  tried. 

The  Author  of  the  Mu\*um  CdcttUrUnum  men- 
tioneth  thefe  four  forts  of  copper  Ore  : 

x.  One  that  is  red  ,  containing  fome  filver  in  it 
from  the  Carpathian  Mountain ,  which  is  moft  fruit¬ 
ful  of  Metals. 


*•  Alfo  the  Ore  of  copper  at  Kepdce  in  Mifnia 
which  is  not  red,  but  hath  a  leaden  colour,  replenfftied 
with  certain  little  yellow  Veins  $  for  every  hundred 
pound  weight  of  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Furnace 
k  extraaed  two  and  twenty  pound  weight  of  Cop- 

3-  The  Ore  of  Copper  from  Inacthwg,  like  to  a 

cloven  or  flat  ftone,  of  almoft  an  afti-colour,  in  which 
little  Veins  imitating  a  golden  colour,  are  feen  grow¬ 
ing,  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  which  yields  twenty 
pounds  of  copper. 3 4 * *  7 

4-  .{he  Ore  of  copper  from  Anntherg  fhining  with 

areddilhcoloufj  forth  of  an  hundred  pounds  weight 

or  which ,  the  Vein  being  poor,  yieldeth  onely  fix- 
seen  pounds  of  Copper.  We  have  enumerated  thefe 

leveral  forts  of  copper  Ores,  that  the  laborious  Mi¬ 
ners 
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ners  may  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  Ores.  Now  for  the  feveral  preparations  that 
the  Ore  of  copper  undergoeth  before  it  be  made  good 
valuable  copper,  Wormius  tells  us  thus,  faying,  I  Mjf.Worm. 
have  fix  differences  in  refped  of  the  exco&ion  of  cop-  ut  fupr‘ 
per. 

i.  Of  which  thefirft  is  the  crude  Pyrites  or  fire- 
ftoneitfelf,  of  a  golden  colour,  as  it  is  digged  forth 
of  the  Mine,  and  rich  with  copper. 

а.  The  fecond  is  of  the  Ore,  burned  by  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  days,  or  three  weeks.  For  then  the  mafs  is 
rendred  copper-like  ,  of  a  blackifh  colour ,  forth  of 
which  viridc  as  doth  flower. 

3.  Thirdly  the  Ore  fo  exco&ed  and  fluxed,  that  it 
is  reduced  into  thick  plates,  which  the  Germans  call 

buffer  ffetn. 

4.  Fourthly,  Thefe  plates  being  put  into  other  Fur¬ 
naces,  are  burned  fix  or  eight  times,  and  are  carried 
forth  of  one  Furnace  into  another,  until  they  acquire 
a  rubicund  colour  5  this  they  call  ilobbltbOCtfe. 

5.  Fifthly  again  ,  it  is  exco&ed  into  a  fpongious 
and  light  matter,  black  and  porous,  which  they  call 
Raw  copper. 

б .  Sixthly,  It  is  melted  again,  and  then  becomes 
pure  copper ,  fit  for  ufes.  So  many  mutations  it  is 
meet  that  the  Ore  of  copper  undergo^  before  it  be- 
comepure  Copper, 
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Chap.  XVIII. 

Of  native  and  faSlit’ms  Orichalcum ,  of  Corinthian 
Copper  or  <Brafs ,  and  of  fome  other  Compofi, 
tions  t hat  (fopper  undergoes  with  other  Metals 

or  Minerals ,  and  of  the  Medicines  prepared 
forth  of  it. 

Rer  D-perdit  TT  H?  °richalcHW  M  ^khalcum,  as 

wSZ  1  “  wef  impounded  of  Gold  and  Cop- 

Hen.  Saimuth.  Per  >  which  learned  Saimuth  quoting  S caliber  dnt-h 
Coament.  Tit.  deny  ,  and  that  ivirhreafon)  was  digged  in  anc.Vn! 

7  tiroe^0r,t^  t*le,^art*1=  f°  produced  pas  Saimuth  and 
Kucher  do  probably  conjedure,  by  fome  natural  com¬ 
mixture  of  Terra  Cadma,  or  the  Lapis  Cdaminark 

with  it  ;  not  as  mixed  ofGold  and  Copper,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  native  Copper,  which  had  the  colour  and 
fp.endour  of  Gold  ,  or  which  was  like  unto  Gold 
There  is  little  or  no  mention  made  of  it  by  the  An 
cients  except  Pliny  in  thefe  words  fpeakin*  of  Con* 
Pit  i£. *».  ^cr’  that.  (he  f.aitlV  was  firft  found  in  Cyprus*  Repfr. 
P-471-  to  tn  dits  terra  pruftamere,  maximeOrlchalco  attod 
praetpuam  bonitatem ,  admiratienemqae  diu  obtimit  . 
nec  reperitur  longo jam  tempore,  effort  a  teUure  TfJ 

there  was  better  Copper  then  thatofc^™,  found  in 
other  Lands,  especially  Orichalcum,  which  fora  Ions 
time  obtained  the  chief  efteern  in  goodnefs  and  adm< 
ration  5  neither  was  it  to  be  found  for  a  long  time  bel 
lore  the  age  of  Phny.  But  Saimuth  faith  there  did 
remain  of  it  certain  forts  or  maffes,  and  many  frag- 

.  ments. 
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mcnts:  And  that  it  was  of  fo  great  efteem  with  the 
Ancients,  that  when  it  was  no  where  to  be  had,  not- 
withftanding  as  if  it  were  to  be  had,  it  was  efteemed 
more  excellent  then  gold ;  and  gives  thereof  fome  no¬ 
table  proofs,  that  the  Inquificive  may  find  in  the  place 
before  cited.  And  Pancirodm  faith,  Oncbalcum  was  Ufc 
a  Metal  of  Copper ,  which  was  like  to  Gold.  Ot 
which  kind  (he  faith )  I  fuppofe  the  Toreumata  were: 

The  Toreumata  were  Works  eroboflcd  in  Metal, 
which  the  Ancients  (he  faith')  did  fuppofe  to  beofCo- 
rimhim  Brafs*,  butfalfly:  forthe  Cmnibian  Copfcr 
or  Brafs  was  a  mixture  of  hopper  and  Gold.  But 
thatthefe  emboffid  Works  of  Metal  bang  deft  toyed 
or  diffolved ,  had  nothing  in  them  of  Gold  or  Silver: 
and  therefore  (he  faith)  he  doth  believe  them  to  be 
of  native  Ortchalcum.  And  though  Pliny  thought  it 
loft ,  yet  (  he  faith  )  it  is  manifeft  that  the  Lawyer 
Martin ,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Emperour,  in  the  Year  215.  did  make  mention  ot  it 
as  though  it  had  been  extant  alfo  in  his  Age.  And 
that  Latttne  or  Ortchalcum  (he  faith)  that  they  ufed 
in  his  time,  was  not  the  native  Orichalcum  ot  the  An¬ 
cients,  but  Copper  mixed  with  certain  powders  that 
give  it  that  fplendor.  And  Ualiger  (who  would  feem 
to  know  all  things)  and  alfo  Ktrcher  tell  us ,  that  be-  ljoSta.4,c< 
twixt  Mexico  and  Damien  natural  Ortchalcum  was  dig-  9. 
gcd  up  that  could  be  melted  with  no  violence  ot  hre, 
which  did  fuffidently  detnonftrate  the  truth  or  the 

«  1  Now  for  factious  Orichalcum ,  the  feveral  ways  by 
Art  to  prepare  it,  the  Reader  may  find  in  the  fore- 
cited  place  of  Kircher ,  and  we  (hall  onely  mention 
one  way  fet  down  by  Wormm  forth  ot  AgtheU.^i'- 
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They  put  (he  faith)  the  fragments  ofthebeft  Copper' 
and  of  Cadmianativa  (I  fuppofe  he  meaneth  the  La¬ 
pis  Calamhkris)  by  courfe  ( or  as  the  Chymifts  fay 
fir aium  fuper  firatum)  into  long  pots,  which  beino-fo 
nlled,  arefetin  hollowed  Furnaces,  and  the  fire  is 
kindled,  -as  it  were  in  certain  burrows,  channels  or 
paflages,and  when  they  are  molten  together /the 
Copper  being  tin&ed  with  the  colour  of  ^old  is 
changed  into  Orhhalcum ,  which  is  that  we  call  Brafs 
or  by  fome  Flanders  Metal.  Which  is  hard ,  trada¬ 
ble  with  the  hammer,  and  to  be  drawn  forth  into  thin 
plates  or  leaves,  which  being  tinged  with  gall,  be¬ 
comes  like  gold,  and  is  called  of  Pliny ,  Attrum  Cenna- 
rium)  becaufe  the  Players  did  ufe  it  for  Garlands  and 
Crowns  about  their  heads  j  which  is  that  which  we 
commonly  call  Horfe  Gold,  ufed  for  Embeliiihments 

A  j  %etntS,r  PJays>  Shews>  and  fuch  like  paftimes. 
-ftndof  this  fort  fome  is  more  malleable  then  other 

and  will  fuffer  it  felf  to  be  drawn  forth  further  ;  and 
fome  is  of  a  deeper,  and  fome  of  a  lighter  colour. 
Again,  There  is  by  Art  made  divers  forts  of  this  Ori- 
cbalcum  or  Brafs,  fome  that  (as  I  believe)  will  abide 
the  hammer  in  fome  meafure ,  of  which  is  made  fire- 
tongs,  fire- (hovels,  fnuffers.  Mathematical  inftru- 
ments,  and  of  many  other  forts  and  kinds,  that  I  can¬ 
not  well  reckon  up.  Some  that  will  hardly  abide  the 
hammer,  but  either  cleave,  or  break  afunder,  which  is 
called  tSEs  Caldarium^  and  we  call  it  Pot  Metal ;  of 
which  is  made  Pots,  Pans,  Chafing-difhes,  Candle- 
Kicks,  and  abundance  of  fuch  like  uteofils,  fome  of  a 
fair  golden  colour,  fome  more  whitirti,  and  fome 
more  inclining  to  rednefs,  according  to  the  propor-' 
mn  oi  the  commixture.  Again ,  Copper  is  mixed 
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often  with  Iron,  Lead,  and  fome  other  materials  ,  of 
which  is  made  builds  for  great  Cannon,  Bells,  and 
many  other  fuch  like  things.  Sometimes  they  mix 
a  certain  proportion  of  Copper  and  Tin,  of  which  lit¬ 
tle  Bells  for  Houfe- Clocks,  and  little  Alarum  bells, 
and  fome  things  elfe  are  made  s  and  thofe  Bells  will 
found  fharp  and  fhrilly.  And  of  this  Compofition 
maybe  made  fine  Seeing-glaffes  and  Burning-glades, 
if  they  be  well  polifhed  and  fmoothed,  and  made  of  a 
right  figure  and  bignefs,  ofwhichlhave  feen  divers 
forts.  ,  And  with  a  mixture  of  Tin  and  Brafs  are  made 
Veffels  that  appear  very  like  unto  Silver  :  all  which 
Compofitions  and  many  more  of  this  Metal  of  Cop¬ 
per,  with  other  Metals  and  Minerals,  we  fhall  leave 
as  foonerto  be  learned  by  pra<5Hce,  and  fight,  from 
Artificers  and  Mechanicks,  then  from  Books  and  read¬ 
ing.  As  for  the  making  of  Copper  whi:e  it  is  pra&i- 
fed  fundry  ways,  fome  do  it  with  Ta'k,  fome  with  the 
Magnetic ,  or  Cat  filver  >  and  that  which  we  have  feen 
done,  was  with  A  [nick  and  Nitre  $  the  way  of  doing 
which  may  be  found  in  many  Authors,  as  alfo  in  Ma- 
nufcripts,  and  written  Proccffes  ;  but  I  do  not  account 
the  knack  fo  much  worth,  as  to  be  at  labour  to  tran¬ 
scribe  it.  For  both  Copper  when  it  is  whitened,  or 
made  Orichalcum ,  or  of  a  golden  colour,  will  with  of¬ 
ten  fluxing,  and  keeping  long  in  the  fire ,  burn  out 
the  Minerals  commixt  .with  it,  and  return  to  red  Cop¬ 


per  again  as  it  was. 

Now  whatsoever  common  Chymiftry  may  boalt 
of  the  medicaments  prepared  from  Copper,  as  its  Sul^ 
phur,  Tincture,  Salt,  Crocus,  or  the  like,  we  have  not 
ieen,  or  experienced  any  that  do  deferveany  greai 

comtneadation,  and  therefore  fhall  forbear  to  fay  any 
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more  of  them.  Onely  we  fhall  add  this  5  That  even 
Vitriol,  fueh  of  the  bluetranfparent  fort  that  is  brought 
forth  of  Germany  ,  and  commonly  called  Rman  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  by  Quacks,  and  others,  called  Lapis  C#le(lis, 
which  is  of  great  affinity  with  Coppers  nay,  indeed  the 
very  off-f  pring  of  Venw  ^  and  that  which  many  ac¬ 
count  the  beft,  that  holds  the  moft  Copper,  is  a  mod 
noble  Mineral,  and  even  of  it  felf  affords  much  help 
to  an  expert  Chirurgion*.  for  it  is  one  of  the  mildeft 
Corrofives  that  an  Artift  can  ufe  for  making  of  Fonta¬ 
nels  or  lffues ,  and  is  far  better  then  any  adlual  Cau¬ 
tery,  and  ferves  better  then  any  thing  elfefor  flopping 
fluxes  of  Bloud,  efpecialiy  in  Amputation,  or  difmem- 
bring,  where  the  great  Arteries  and  Veins  are  laid 
open.  And  the  Powder  of  it  is  very  prevalent  in 
cleanfing  old  ulcers  and  fores ,  and  by  its  allrin- 
genev  leaves  a  good  ground  for  breeding  new  flefh* 
and  healing.  The  waters  of  it  alfo  are  exceeding  pro¬ 
fitable  for  many  diftempers  in  the  Eyes,  fore  and^nfla- 
med  mouths,  and  for  all  Eryfipela’s  and  the  like.  And 
the  Phlegm,  and  oyl  of  it,  as  alfo  the  Colchotar  freed 
from  its  Salt,  will  do  a  Chirurgion  much  credit  in  de- 
fperatc  ulcers  and  old  fores,  though  but  prepared  by 
the  way  of  common  Chymiftry ,  if  he  know  how  to 
apply  them  with  judgment  and  diferetion.  I  fpeak 
this  to  encourage  young  practitioners ,  having  my  felf 
had  experience  of  this  Mineral  for  near  forty  years , 
in  all  things  that  Chirurgery  can  require  properly  to 
ufe  it  in*  Yet  notwithstanding  as  to  Medicines  that 
may  be  taken  inwardly,  prepared  the  common  way, 
1  have  not  feen  any  fuch  effects  by  themas  may  any 
way  anfwer  the  high  Encomiums  that  many  Authors 
tha?  write  of  common  Chymiftry ,  do  attribute  unto 

them  1 
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them-,  for  except  that  theoyl  or  fpirit  of  Vitriol  (as 
fome  call  it  )  mixed  with  liquors  or  Juleps ,  doth  in 
fome  meafure  allay,  and  abate  the  heat  and  thirft  in 
Fevers,  and  hot  diiiempers,  and  fometimes  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  Epileptical  difeafes,  I  have  known  or  feen  little 
effc&  by  it.  The  Vilriolum  vomUivum(\  confefsjbeing 
duely  prepared,  and  purified,  is  a  laudable  Vomit  a- 
gainll  Pnlegm  ,  and  fuch  like  crude  humours  annoy¬ 
ing  and  over-burthening  the  ftomach  ;  and  is  a  reme¬ 
dy  of  much  efficacy  and  value  againft  the  Worms,  and  • 

all  Verminous  generations. 

But  there  are  far  higher  and  more  noble  Medicines  .  „ 

to  be  had  from  Venus,  or  Copper  (if  we  may  truft  the  ; 

writing  of  Helmont ,  whole  veracity  and  experience 
few  learned  men  will  queftion  or  doubt  of)  then  any 
of  thofe  that  are  prepared  by  common  Chymiftry  ;  by 
the  help  of  that  immortal  and  immutable  liquor  the 
Alkaheft,  by  which  (he  declareth)  that  the  body  of 
Copper  is  totally  deftroyed  ,  and  the  external  Sulphur 
and  Salt  (in  which  the  medical  Virtue  lies)  is  fepara- 
ted,  and  the  internal  Sulphur  that  is  infeparable  from 
the  Mercury,  either  by  Arc  or  Nature  remaineth,  by 
which  it  may  be  brought  into  a  white  metal.  But  of 
this  as  far  as  by  the  Aiksbefl  the  medical  fulpur  is  fe- 
oarated  from  it ,  by  which  that  univerfal  medicine 
called  by  Paracelfus  and  Ihlmttn  Mercurius  Diaphc- 
•  retie  us,  and  Aurum  Horlzontale,  by  mixing  with  Pre¬ 
cipitate  prepared  after  Vigo’s  order,ismade.}  we  fhall 
give  here,  as  far  as  concerneth  the  Copper  in  Hel— 
monts  own  words,  and  the  reft  we  fhtll  mention  when 
We  come  to  fpeak  of  Mercury  ;  and  thus  he  faith. 

*  For  the  Sulphur  of  Venus ,  after  its  feparation  from  DeLithiaf.  I,1 , 

its  body,  andarifing  again,  is  made  as  it  were  a  gio- 
1  -  n  n  rious 
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rious  fulphur,  and  therefore  it  tingeth  the  fulphur  of 
‘  Mercury  ( which  in  the  powder  of  Johannes  dg  Vigo 
*  by  corrofive  Mineral  fpirits  is  extroverted)  imme- 
'diately.anddo  mutually  imbracethemfelves  in  an-in- 
‘feparable  bed  :  and  therefore  the  force  of  both  ful- 
phurs  do  then  (land  outwardly.  And  a  little  further 
he  faith.  *  Therefore  the  fire  of  Venus,  is  not  the  £ 
‘  rit  of  Vitriol ,  however  exquifitely  rectified:  but 
this  fire  is  the  volatile  fulphur  of  the  Copper,  in  form 
‘  ofa  green  oyl,  more  fweet  then  honey,  and  fully  fe- 
parated  from  the  mercurial  body  of  its  Copper.  But 
£  fhe  remaining  part  of  the  Copper  doth  abide  white, 
^nor  ever  waxing  green  with  ruft,  as  neither  any  more 
f  me  number  ofthefeven  Metals ;  becaufe  it  is  be¬ 
come  a  new  and  anonymous  Metal.  But  the  fire  of 
■  cannot  be  had  ,  except  by  the  full  or  plenary 
t  ueiuu&ion  of  the  Copper, and  the  volatization  of  the 
c  Mercurial  body  of  the  Venus  it  felf.  Which,  how- 
^  ever  it  be  made  volatile  in  the  form  of  oyl,  notwith¬ 
standing  with  an  eafie  labourer  is  after  again  reduced 

c  l' t°La  whire  unk"Own  Metal ,  and  extenfible  under 
^  the  hammer.  But  the  fire  or  fulphur  of  Venus  i  snot 
•c  any  more  reduced  into  a  Metal  by  it  felf,  becaufe  as 
no  fulphur  is  a  Metal,  fo every  metallick  Mercury  is  a 
^true  Metal,  For  the  Adeptifts  teach,  that  the  ful- 
c  phureous  part  of  a  Metal  cannot  be  Separated  from 
c  IES  mercurial  and  metallick  body,  except  by  its  total 
£tteftru&ionj  which  therefore  falthough  abufively) 
t  flieY  call  elemental;  becaufe,  to  wit,  in  Metals  there 
t  arc  two  fulphur  s ;  one  therefore  they  defervedly  call 
<  external  the  other  internal.  But'in  thepropofed 
s  terms  of  Copper  (he  perfuadeth)  to  contemplate 
c £tiat  whlc»  »  internal,  which  doth  fix  the  body  in 

‘  the 
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1  the  white  anonymous  and  mercurial  Metal,  and  ma- 
c  keth  it  dudible  under  the  hammer  :  when  other  wife 
c  the  Mercury  without  the  Sulphur  could  never  be  co- 
c  agulatedinto  a  Metal.  But  that  external  fulphur  of 
c  Venus  ^  is  that  green  fweet  oyl  which  cannot  be 
‘brought  back  again  into  a  Metal.  Therefore  the 
4  Sjmmift<eoT  Secretaries  of  this  Philofophy,  do  univo- 

*  cally  teftifie,  that  the  external  fulphur  cannot  be  fe~ 
c  parated  from  its  body ,  no  not  by  fire,  in  imperfed 
c  Metals,  but  alfo  the  mercurial  part  doth  perifh  to- 
c  gether  with  it.  Therefore  feeing  that  external  ful- 
c  phur  (fuch  as  is  drawn  forth  of  Copper )  is  not  ne- 
c  ceffary  to  the  perfedion  of  the  Metal :  but  that  ful- 

c  phur  is  added  of  God  to  the  Copper.  Therefore  ie ' 
c  is  neceffary  that  that  fulphur  of  Venus  fhould  have 
c  its  ends  ,  conducing  to  the  neceflities  of  ungrateful 

*  man,  to  wit,  for  humane  infirmities,  above  all  the 
Q  dignity  of  metallick  perfedion. 

From  which  we  {kail  commend  fome  confidera- 
tions  tothefons  ofArt  to  revolve  over,  andferioufly 
to  weigh  them  in  the  ballance  of  a  right  underftand- 
ing,  and  not  (lightly  to  pafs  them  over. 

i.  To  take  careful  notice  of  the  eflfeds  of  this  in¬ 
comparable  liquor  the  Alkaheft ,  both  in  working  upon 
Vegetables  and  Minerals  for  without  it  no  true  na¬ 
tural  or  radical  diffolution  can  be  made  of  either  of 
them.  Which  if  they  duely  weigh  with  the  true  light 
of  a  rational  underftanding ,  it  will  lead  them  as  a 
thread  through  all  the  Labyrinths  of  darknefs ,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  clue,  that  is  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
fubjed  forth  of  which  it  is  preparedi  Which  fub¬ 
jed  is  but  one  in  the  whole  llniverfe,  and  is  common¬ 
ly  known ,  and  may  (as  Mafillus  faith)  with  great 
r  .  praifc  c 
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pratfe  be  had ,  and  is  not  any  particular  of  the  ani- 
mal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  Kingdom,  but  in  it  felf 
(though  to  outward  appearance  a  bafe  and  defpicable 
matter)  is  of  the  nature  of  them  all,  but  not  any  com¬ 
mon  or  known  fait, as  many  deem, nor  no  kind  of  earth 
(except  metaphorically  fo  called)  nor  any  univerfal 
or  catholick  fait  or  water  fas  many  that  do  think  them- 
felves  wife  do  imagine)  drawn  forth  of  the  air,  or  the 
beams  of  the  Sun,  but  is  in  a  far  nearer  fubjed: :  and 
therefore  l  fhallonely  mind  them  of  what  Ru)mundus 
Codicil,  p.13  T«  LulltHi  tells  us ,  faying  j  Nihil  er go  conventtrei^  wifi 
quod  propinquum  eft  el  ex  fua  natura.  And  Hdmont 
tells  us  in  fome  place  of  his  writings,  that  things  to  be 

diflolved,  are  to  be  diflfolved  per  Mrtfentawea  \uis  prin- 
clpiis  r*dic*libus. 

3*  2-  We  are  to  note  that  this  fire,  or  fulphurof  Ve- 

nut  when  volatized  and  feparated  from  its  white 
mercurial  anonymous  body ,  is  in  the  form  of  a  green 
oyl,  never  again  to  be  reduced  into  a  metal  lick  body , 
CdeMcwl,  and  that  in  this  the  whole  medical  virtue  lies.  And 

p.7,8.  this  is  doubtlefs  the  fame  green  oyl  that  Pardcelfw  in 

his  Book,  Di  Scparatione  Elememorum,  faith  is  alto- 
gether.green,  and  drawn  from  the  body  of  V-  nm  left 
white,  that  may  be  again  reduced  into  a  white  Metal, 
that  it  cannot  be  known  under  what  fpecies  it  falleth! 
And  this  queftionlefs  is  that  green  oyl ,  or  Arc*»um 
Oc  Morb.  A-  ■'viirioli  that  Parace/fw  fo  highly  commends  in  curing 
mem.  1.  ci.  the  Epileptic ,  whofe  preparation  he  in  many  places 
M75>s?  •  mentioned)}  but  according  to  his  wonted  manner, 
tacitely  concealeth  the  Alkabcji,  without  which  it  can- 
.  not  be  truly  had  or  prepared.  And  forth  of  this  green 
oyl  was  prepared  that  rare  foporiferous  Medicine 
which  he  calls  Sulfhur  Anodymm  Ve»eru3  of  excel¬ 
lent 
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lent  vertue,  fothat  it  would  fopifie,  pacific,  or  cure 
a  whole  troop  of  difeafes ;  Of  which,  and  other  me* 
tallick  Sulphurs,  he  gives  us  thefe  enfuing  commen¬ 
dations.  And  that  (he  faith)  I  powerfully  regard  or 
look  into  the  (ulphureous  remedies  of  Minerals,  to 
wit?  into  the  fulphur  of  Venus,  Stibium  or  Antimony, 
and  especially  into  the  fulphur  of  the  GUura  Augurelli, 
which  Nymph  hitherto  doth  want  another  proper 
name.  For  thefe  kind  of  Sulphurs,  becaufe  they  are 
farther  diftant  from  humane  Nature  then  the  whole 
company  of  Vegetables,  and  in  the  mean  time  do  ob¬ 
tain  notable  gilts  from  God  the  giver  of  them ;  fo 
alfo  they  molt  fully  and  pertinacioufly  refill: ,  that 
from  the  digcftive'  faculty  they  bend  not  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Aliments  5  and  therefore  they  do 
preferve  their  native  powers  free  and  unbroken,  to 
wit,  the  Crafts  or  temperament  of  the  Minerals  doth 
remain  whole  orcompleat,  and  more  fit  to  difperfe 
their  ray  into  Duumvir  atum^  the  feat  of  the  Soul.  For 
hitherto  the  fulphur  of  Minerals  under  Vulcan ,  or  the 
Fire,  do  obtain  their  higheft  complement  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Phyficians,  Therefore  I  exhort  young  Tj- 
ronijts  or  Frelh-men  to  defpoil  fulphurs  of  their 
ftrange  and  virulent  force,  under  the  cuftody  of  which 
verily  the  vital  fire  is  hidden,  leading  the  Ar  cherts 
moft  pleafantly  into  defired  ends.  For  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  fulphurs,  to  which  being  corre&ed  and  perfected, 
the  whole  company  of  dileafes  do  hearken  :  whole 
plurality  as  it  were  is  contra&ed  into  the  unity  of  the 
ArchetM^  as  into  the  fill  of  a  man  fighting.  From 


whence  we  may  note  : 

l .  That  the  farther  a  Medicine  is  from  being  chan- 
Sed,&r  brought  into  aliment ,  themoreit  is  to  be  ac- 

-  -3  Mm  counted 
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counted  Medical  ,  and  may  more  vigoroufty  fpread 
its  rays  to  the  very  center  of  the  difeafes. 

2.  The  chief  point  in  curing  difeafes,  confifts  not 

fo  much  in  the  purging  of  humours,  as  in  the  pacify- 
ing  of  the  Arcbeus.  ;  T  Mv  -^/S 

3 .  That  the  chiefeft  medicaments  for  curing  the 
generality  fif  not  all  difeafes)  confifts  in  mineral  ful- 
phurs,  efpecially  when  they  are  defpoiled  of  their 
ftrange  and  virulent  force,  which  every  Artift  ought 
to  labour  to  attain  unto. 

4.  That  one  of  thefe  chief  fulphur  s  is  this  of  Ken  us, 
before  fpoken  of$  another  is  the  fulphur  of  Antimony, 
which  doubtlefs  muft  be  prepared  by  the  Alkaheft  5 
for  thofe  two  forts  that  are  prepared  by  common 
Chymifts,  whereof  the  one  is  fixed  by  a  Lixivium  or 
Ale  ali ;  and  the  other  volatile,  of  another  way  of  pre¬ 
paration,  though  they  will  do  fome  pretty  things,efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  volatile  5  yet  come  they  far  fhort 
of  the  vertues  of  that  of  Helmont  and  Paracelfu*  pre¬ 
parations:  for  this  lulphur  I  take  to  be  his  5 Xinttura 

A-can  parse  ***)*  Ant'm°nialis  ^  and  account  it  one  of  the  Ananas 
p.-7 *o.*  ‘  Ptracelfw  :  for  he  faith  ,  In  the  third  place  is  the 

tin&ure  of  Lilt  alfo  Antimonial,  almoft  of  the  fame 
efficacy  with  the  former  (which  is  his  Mercurius  Kit* 
which  is  theoff-fpring  of  the  whole  Stibium )  although 
of  lefs  force.  The  laft  Mineral  fulphur  that  he  mod 
reipedeth,  is  that  of  the  G laur  a  of  Augur e  Bus ,  which 
hath  no  other  proper  name  5  and  what  Mineral  it  is, 
many  make  a  great  doubt  s  and  truly  all  I  dare  reveal 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  very  common  and  known  Mineral, 
&nd  of  a  metallick  root  and  principle,  if  not  the  very 
mot  of  all  Metals  and  Minerals ;  but  I  would  not  have 
the  Reader  fuppofe  that  1  mean  it  to  be  (as  many  that 

r  think 
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think  themfelves  very  knowing,  do  imagine)  native 
Mountain  Cinnober  *  forlmuft  allure  them  it  is  not , 
for  that  is  not  the  root  of  Metals,  as  the  Glaura  is.  Eut 
it  cannot  be  better  known  then  by  that  appofite  dcfcri- 
ption  that  learned  Augur  ell  us  hath  given  it.  To  which 
I  commend  the  curious  Student,  and  Searcher,  and  to 
compare  it  with  what  Paraceifus  hath  faid  ,  andalfo 
Helmont^oiihtMetallus  primus  five  mafculusy  and  the 
Eletfrum  miner  alt  immaturum  >  and  toconfider  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  all  one  Mineral  or  not  $  for  I  cannot,  for 
manyreafons,  difeover  it  any  further  $  and  I  am  fure 
here  is  fufficient  for  thofc  wriom  God  will  direct  to 
know  the  fecrets  of  Nature  in  the  mineral  Kingdom. 

3.  We  fhall  here  with  Helmontwifti  all  ingenious 
Students ,  and  Searchers  after  Natures  Secrets,  feri- 
oufly  to  confider  of)  and  ponder  this  white  anonymous 
Metal  of  Copper,  after  the  external  fulphur  is  fcpara- 
ted  from  it,  that  it  remaineth  a  true  and  real  Metal 
ftill  >  and  that  the  external  fulphur  of  Metals  is  not 
anatically  homogeneous,  nor  efTentially  neceffary  to 
the  conftitution  of  that  which  may  be  truly  called* 
and  is  a  Metal.  And  if  they  heedfully  weigh  this , 
and  compare  it  with  what  Helmont  elfewhere  faith 
of  common  Qpick-filver  $  that  all  of  it  hath  in  it  lefs  or 
more  of  an  external  Sulphur,  that  may  be  feparated 
from  it  •  as  alfo  with  what  Paracel fus  faith  in  the  fore- 
cited  Book  of  The  Separation  of  Elements ,  that  though 
the  fulphurs  of  the  (even  Metals  being  feparated  from 
their  mercurial  parts,  and  are  of  divers  colours,  which 
he  there  defcribeth  $  yet  that  the  mercurial  part  of 
all,  or  any  one  of  them,  doth  after  that  feparation  re¬ 
main  white,  and  may  be  reduced  into  a  metallick  bo¬ 
dy,  which  cannot  be  known  of  what  fpecies  any  of 

Mm  2  them 
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mem  arc  of.  If  this  be  well  confidered,  it  will  tnani-  ■ 
kit  that  the  Adeptifts  were  not  men  led  by  Opina- 
tion  and  fanfie,  (as  many  that  would  fcem  Matters  of 
no  little  Learning  ,  do  vainly  dream  and  objed  )  but 
men  that  fundamentally  and  experimentally  under- 
ftood  the  nature  of  Metals,  and  the  fubjed  they  writ 
of  otherw.fe  then  thoufands  that  are,  and  have  been 
rigid  cenfurers  of  them  and  their  Works;  but  blind 
H'lf1’ are  j10*  ^  to  judge  of  colours.  And  further,  if 
all  Metals  when  diverted  of  their  external  andcom- 
buftib  e  fulphurs,  be  and  remain  Metals  ftill,  although 
of  a  white  colour  •  as  appeareth  plainly  from  theun- 
queltionab  e  experience  and  authority  of  thefe  two 
perfons ;  then  let  the  Artift  and  Learned  confider 
w  a  is  t  e  difference  among  them  one  from  another, 
s  it  peci  ical,or  only  graduaI?Let  them  fpeak  that  are 
.  °Llc*§eJ  and  by  this  thofe  that  can  underftand  and 

?y,Perc,eive  what  that  tranfmutation  is  that 
the  Philofophers  fpeak  and  write  of,  and  will  open  to 

SC|7vfarA<irlthetrUe  wa?  he  is  to  walk  in-  and  the  real 
f,nd  tnat f  Alchymy  aims  at.  And  above  all  it  will  open 

rt  ,-rfafTSi0fthlat  m°ft  affured  and  true  ma^‘m  of 

lSVWh,Chl%that  °mnU  muU<i  infuo  interior i  j„nt 
Sol  &  Luna  Compare  this  with  what  we  have  faid 

before  of  the  Heraatine  Metals  of  Gold  and- Silver. 

o  we  will  conclude  this  tedious  difcourfe  of  this  Me- 

,  wi  ing  the  Reader  to  look  upon  what  SebaflUn 

iir£i  ra't-  fJd  111 1?'srGc'ograPhy-  concerning  Cop- 
per  and  its  kind-'j  and  fo  we  fit  all  defcend  to  the  next 

of  the  harder  fort  of  Metals,  which  is  Iron 
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Chap.  XIX. 

i  '  .  .  ,  ^ 

.  Of  the  de/criptiOns  of  Iron  5  its  Ore *  or  Mine, 

Operation,  Stocks,  Flotes,  and  Taffages. 

THe  other  imperfeft  Metal,  famous  in  its  hard*  Muf.Worm.i; 

nefs,  called  of  the^r^y  s «%©-5  of  the  <7?r-  **  Sca.j.c,*, 
tsm#;  #tfen,  is  ametallick  body  confiding  of  little  P'  l3‘ 
Mercury,  and  much  fixt  Sulphur ,  abiding  ignition 
long,  and  very  (lowly  fufible,  eafily  contra&ing  rufti- 
nefs,ofafomething  whitifh  livid  colour.  RttUndu*  Lex Alcbym;^ 
gives  it  thus.  1  Iron  is  a  metallick  body,  much  livid,  p,1°5* 
c  little  red,  hard  and  participating  of  a  whitenefs  not 
c  pure.  For  if  a  fixt  earthy  fulphur  be  commixed 
€  with  Argent-vivc  fixed,  and  earthy,  and  both  thefe 
c  be  hot  pure,  but  of  a  livid  whitenefs>  if  the  fulphur 
cbear  (way,  it  becomes  Iron.  In  briefs  ifth t  Argent- 
c  % dve  fhall  be  porous,  earthy,  and  impure,  and  the 
c  fulphur  alfo  impure,  foetid,  and  earthy,  and  of  a  fixt 
Cfubftance,  Iron  is  generated.  Partce/Jus  faith  of  it  ds  Mineral,  n 
€thus:  But  on  the  contrary,  Iron  is  generated  of  a  ful-  p.348.  *  J 

c  pher.  Salt,  and  Mercury  3  of  all  the  lead  fluxible, 

^contrary  to  the  nature  of  Tin  and  Lead  5  and  is  coa¬ 
gulated  into  an  hard  Metal,  and  is  coupled  in  it  felf.  * 
c  For  in  one  two  Metals  are  conjugated,  to  wit,  Iron 
c  and  Steel :  Iron  is  the  female  ,  and  Steel  the  male. 
c  And  this  conjugation  is  like  to  that  wherein  Gold  and 
^Silver,  to  wit,  the  male  and  female,  do  alfo  grow  up  * 
'together.So  they  may  be  feparated  one  from  another, 

*  the  female  into  her  fex,  and  the  male  into  his  alfo, 

I  And  the  male  may  be  imployed  tq  its  ufes,  and 'the  e 

l  female  c 
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taa  Will  and  c  female  alfo  to  hers.  BafiUus  rakniinm  gives  us  its 
sccf’?'91’  'defcript'ion,  and  the  manner  pf its  Ore  lying  after  this 
'order.  Iron-ftone  and  Iron  Ore  is  wrought  in  its 
'  Mine-ftone,  according  to  the  heavenly  infiuence  of 
'  Mars.  For  he  is  Tnnus  Magnut,  the  great  Lord  of 
‘  War,  and  an  inftrument  whereby  others  are  forced 
'  and  compelled :  of  an  hard  earthly  impure  fulphur, 
'  of  putrefied  Salt,,  and  grots  Mercury  ;  which  three 
‘  principal  pieces  in  their  junfture  mix  much  ofearth- 

*  linefs,  therefore  it  is  a  difficult  labour  to  mo'ltfie  Iron 
‘  with,  or  in  the  fire,  carrying  much  of  inr  riry,  by 
'  reafon  of  its  fulphur  ;  and  above  other  Metals  u  hath 
'a  deep,  red,  quick  Spirit,  which  if  it  be  taken  from 

*  Mars,  then  i  the  Iron  gone  alfo,  leaveth  again  a 

*  putrid  earthlinels.  Iron  is  not  eafily  mixed  or  jo yn- 
‘  ed  with  other  Metais,  or  united  in  the  calling.  Iron 

*  hath  a  threefold  partition  ,  and  feveral  parts  in  its 

*  earthly  Ore ,  namely  a  magnet ,  a  quick  metalline 
‘  Ore,  which  hath  its  quality  from  quick  Mercury,  and 
‘  mull  hold  communion  and  affinity  with  Iron ,  mull 
‘  he  quickned  and  renewed  with  Iron  filings,  in  which 

-  *  he  lieth  like  an  Hedge-hog,  and  is  indued  of  Sol  in. 
'  Nature  with  glorious  gifts  and  Adamantine  vertuesj 
'  at  one  place  and  fide  it  attra&eth,  and  at  the  other 

*  fide  it  refufeth  ;  which  vertues  may  be  augmented 

*  and  increafed  in  it.  A  true  type  of  juft  judgment , 
'it  Ihcweth  after  the  Sun  the  true  hour  in  the  body  of 

*  the  Compafs,  by  Water  and  by  Land. 

‘  Secondly  Steel,  thehardeftand  pureft,  moftmal- 

*  Jeable  Iron,  of  its  proper  light  draining  place,  where- 
'  in  it  lieth  clofe  tied  and  knit  together  in  all  its  parts 
'  moll  compadedly,  which  in  all  Iron- works  is  ufual- 
4  ly  put  to  tne  edge  and  point. 

*  ‘  4  \  Thirdly, 
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c  Thirdly,  there  comes  the  common  Iron  Ore,  or¬ 
dered  together  by  its  earthly  fulphur  $  which  three 
‘miniftred  good  thoughts  to  the  fir  ft  expert  Natura- 
c  lift,  that  Mafter  of  Mine"  Works  ,  Tnhai-Cain  ,  who 
c  made  his  three  principles  in  all  things,  and  made  his 

*  dimenfions  in  the  Mines  in  three  parts,  in  which  fuch 
‘metalline  Ore  was  :  he  found  at  firft  the  Iron-ftone 
c  wrought  in  feveral  ways,  namely  upon  ftandingpaf- 
‘  fages,  and  floats,  fallings,  and  proper  pieces  tinged 
c  after  the  four  Elements,  and  colours  of  the  Rain-  bow. 
c  Then  he  confidered  exactly  its  flowers ,  according 
c  to  the  condition  of  each  ftone-  work,  how  and  out  of 
x  what  the  Iron  may  moft  conveniently  be  melted,  and 
c  what  manner  of  inftrumentsmay  be  ufed  thereunto, 

€  where  it  may  beft  and  moft  fitly  be  wrought  *  for 
c  its  Ore  affords  a  threefold  ferocity  and  wildnefs, 

*  which  are  ufeful  $  as  namely,  Glafs-heads,  which  are 
€  like  a  fharp  blood-ftone,  breaking  in  the  manner  of  a 

4  skull,  are  fcaly,  and  brown  fpiffie.  Secondly,  The 
c  brown  ftone  out  of  which  is  made  Glafs,  and  iron- 

*  colour.  Thirdly,  Granulate  iron-filings  in  the  float 
1  work  5  which  is  fo  hard,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  forced 

5  to  be  gotten  off,  or  be  brought  to  right*,  and  when  the 
c  iron-ftone  is  come  to  its  perfeftnefs,  then  it  breaketh 

*  off  by  piece-meal,  through  the  Stone,  andKock5  that 
c  there  are  found  whole  mines  of  iron.ftone,  fuch  is  the 
4  Iron  Ore  in  Stjria .  The  beft  iron-ftone  is  black,  or 
€  red-brown,fometimes  it  inclineth  to  a  yellowifhnefs, 
c  fome  is  of  a  Cherry- brown  in  the  floats  and  flocks, 
4  fome  are  black,  and  fmall  fpiffie ,  fome  yellowiifi, 
‘  which  glittereth  among  the  reft,  like  aCopper  ftone^ 
4  of  a  brown  black  marble,  and  of  a  fair  Glafs  y  fome 
l  looks  like  feparated  float  work  throughout  the  whole 
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‘Mine,fojne  is  cloddy, and  hoary  in  clayifh  fields’" 
c  which  only  is  called  the  driving  is  as  the  fand-ftone  ’ 
‘  molt  hurtful  unto  Gold,  bccaufe  it  affordeth  moft  of 
‘the flacks,  and  very  little  of  Iron,  dome  flicks  in 
‘  the  grey  clay,  which  affords  moft  malleable  Iron , 
e  but  is  of  a  brownifh  colour.  There  breaks  alfo  good 
‘iron-ftone  in  tartareous  and  limy  Mines;  and  the 
'moft  running  is  on  the  (landing  pafl’ases,  incrifty 
‘fandy  Dalk  ftones.  The  grofs  cl'ft  i tones  break 
‘  fome  in  their  flats.  It  ufually  breaks  alfo  in  the  fore 
’*  and  after  Mine- works ,  where  fome  of  it  lieth  off- 
‘  wafhed  among  the  Roafts,  like  a  brown  earth,  and 
‘on  the  day  there  is  no  Ore  fo  common  as  the  iron- 
‘  ftone ;  becaufe  it  affumeth ,  and  taketh  in  other 
‘  Ores,  and  fetteth  it  thorough  .•  thus  often  it  chaneeth 
its  colour  and  nature ;  after  it  there  enfues  Giafs- 
heads,  Hemafites,  Brown  Scone,  Olemund,  Bolus,  to- 
‘  gether  with  the  Red  Oker,  and  Iron-fhell,  al!  thefe 
‘alfumethe  nature  of  Iron  ;  and  the  Iron-ltone  re- 
‘ceiyeth  the  higheft  Metals,GoId,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin, 

*  Lead,  whereby  it  groweth  untoward ;  but  Gold  and 

*  Silver  are  not  hurtful  unto  it,  they  make  it  malleable  - 
‘  that  which  is  mixed  with  Copper,, or  with  other  poor 

Metal,  eafily  falls  afunder,  is  brittle  ;  of  the  fame 
c  condition  is  Iron  flint,  producing  out  of  many  pafla  * 

‘  ges  an  huge  flint,  partly  porous  like  unto,  a  black  flat, 

.*  which  be  fide  the,  Iron-ftone,  yieldeth  another  grofler  • 
‘ or  fubtiler  Ijrqn.  Thus  the;  Iromftone  is  affociable 
f  unto  other  ftones,  be, they  metalline,  or  mineral-  At 

*  'Mmbaeh'  there  is  Coppt  toof  iron,  which  hath  a 

Lead  joyning  thereunto.  Founders  muft  be  expert 
to  deal  withfufh  Ores  in  their  melting:.  f.Iron-ftones 
have  m  many ;  QfljpJNs*  ,  all  other  metal¬ 

line 
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‘  line  Clones  are  upon  their  decay,  onely  Gold,  Silver, 
*  Copper,  and  Lead,  keep  their  multiplying  condition 
‘  all  the  World  over.  >  • 


Chap.  XX. 

Of  the  federal  forts  oflronftone or  Ore ,  and  of 

Medicines  prepared  forth  of  this  Metal. 

'  * 

OF  Iron  there  are  two  kinds,  one  which  is  native, 
being  found  fuch  in  the  Mines,  the  other  that 
which  is  exco&ed.  The  pure  Native  Iron  ,  that  is 
found  fo,  of  the  Germans  called  <S5cl3t£g€tl  jBtftH* 

(W or  mites  faith)  is  found  in  the  Mine  ,  either  like  Muf.Worm.i. 
grains,  or  a  mafs.  That  which  was  like  a  mafs  (he 
faith)  was  found  in  many  places  in  Norway  :  one  kind 
fharp,  rough,  and  very  porous,  tinned  without  with 
ruft  5  but  when  it  was  broken,  the  genuine  colour  of 
Iron  did  fhine  forth  ,  which  alfo  within  a  fhort  time 
would  be  covered  with  ruft.  And  that  he  had  lately 
received  fuch  like  clods  or  pieces  from  Jjland.  That 
he  had  another  mineral  piece,  whole  third  part  was  the 
beft  and  pure  Iron,  of  which  he  had  a  little  fquare 
portion  of  the  length  and  weight  of  an  ounce.  That 
it  was  black,  porous,  and  compounded  of  [mail  lamels 
or  plates  unequally ,  being  difpofed  like  unto  f  alk , 
and  while  it  was  turned  towards  the  Sun,  would  (hew 
a  Violet  colour.  That  there  were  many  other  pieces 
fhevving  the  beft  Iron,  for  the  moft  part  black  of  co¬ 
lour,  and  ponderous,  which  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  a 

Nn  longer 
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longer  defcription.  We  fhalladd  fome  forts  of  pure 
native  iron  to  chefe,  named  by  Ralandm. 

x.  Pure  Iron,  of  its  own  colour,  found  in  itsown 
Vein  or  Mine,  in  a  white  flint.  . 

2.  Pure  Iron  found  in  Stjru  in  the  fand  of  the  Ri¬ 
vers. 

3 .  A  vein  of  Iron  at  Gijbubdlab}  of  a  liver  colour 
folid,  pure,  and  ponderous. 

Thefe  are  the  forts  of  Iron  found  pure ,  that  we  in 
particular  can  find  recorded  by  any  Authors  of  credit 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  clear  the  matter,  that  pure* 
native  Iron  may  be  found  ,  which  vve  commend  to 
all  inquifitive  Miners  to  fearch  after,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  fatisfie  themfelves,  and  others  of  the  truth 
in  this  particular ,  feeing  we  have  feen  none  fuch  to 
aver  it  of  our  own  knowledge. 

Now  for  the  feveral  forts  oflron-ftone,  Ore,  or 
Earth,  (for  there  are  of  all  thefe  forts,  that  yield  Iron 
plentifully  )  there  are  fo  many  named  by  Authors , 
and  alfo  fuch  plenty  and  variety  found  in  his  Majefties 
Dominions,  that  we  account  itneedlefs  to  enumerate 
them,  being  fo  commonly  and  vulgarly  known.  On¬ 
ly  we  (hall  fay  thus  much,  that  of  thofe  forts  that  we 
have,  or  have  leen  gotten  in  England ,  fome  are  of  a 
black  colour,  and  ponderous  5  fome  more  brown,  and 
reddifh  ;  fome  more  yellowifh,  and  fome  of  a  grey 
whitifhnefs,  that  all  yield  plenty  of  indifferent  good 
Iron.  The  Veins  or  Ore  of  I  ton,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
ecuted,  do  melt  fo  that  they  may  be  poured  out  .,  which 
when  it  is  cooled,  the  drofs  and  recrements  being  re¬ 
moved,  it  is  heated  in  the  fire,  and  doth  grow  fo  fofc , 
that  it  may  be  beaten  with  the  hammer,  and  doth  fuffer 
it  felf  to  be  extended  into  Plates,  and  fometimes  into 
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very  thin  ones,  as  are  thofe  that  are  after  covered  over 
with  Tin,  and  called  commonly  Lung-lane  Tin,  and 
Plate ;  of  which  are  made  very  many  urenfils  for 
houihold,  and  divers  other  ufes,  though  they  laft  not 
lonff,  but  the  Tin  weareth  from  off  them,  and  then 
the  Iron  rufteth,- and  fo  they  foon  decay.  But  Iron 
thus  exco&ed  and  depurated,  is  not  au  or  one  fort  or 
goodnefs :  for  fome  is  very  tough  and  limber,  which 
is  accounted  the  beft  \  fome  is  Coppertih,  rougn,  or 
brittle,  and  frangible ;  of  which  theytnake  bullets 
for  Cannons ,  and  cannot  commodioufly  be  beaten 
forth  with  the  hammer,  but  is  burft,  and  therefore  ac¬ 
counted  more  bafe.  Another  fort  holds  it  feif  in  a 
middle  manner,  and  may  in  part  be  beaten  forth  with 
the  hammer  in  great  Works,  in  part  not.  But  yve 
here  in  England  do  for  the  moft  part  make  choice 
of  Iron  according  to  the  fcveral  ufes  men  intend  it  for, 
and  fo  fometimes  choofe  Englijh  Iron,  fometimes  that 
which  was  brought  from  beyond  the  Seas,  and  both  of 
thefe  of  divers  forts,  which  are  better  known  to  the 
Merchants  and  Mechanicks  that  work  in  this  Metal, 
then  tome.  Now  for  Steel,  which  Paracelfus  makes 
but  the  male,  and  Iron  the  female  ;  fome  make  it  to 
have  a  proper  Vein,  or  Ore  of  it  felf,  others  to  be  but 
the  pureft  part  of  iron  ,  drawn  from  the  other  that  is 
more  droffie  and  earthy  :  Of  which  Wormlut  faith,  Of 
Iron  more  often  molten  and  purged,  is  made  Steel ; 
which  alfo  is  brought  forth  by  nature  in  fome  certain 
places.  Eifewhere  Iron  is  often  being  hot  extin- 
guifbed  in  certain  waters ,  that  thereby  it  may  be 
made  very  hard,  but  ever  thereby  lofeth  much  of  its 
weight. 

Rnlandut  tells  us ,  that  a  pure  Vein  of  -reel,  was 
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found  in  Fetch  land  near  to  Fhhttlberg,  and  alfothat  it 
was  exco&ed  forth  of  a  Steel  Ore,  as  alfo  drawn  forth 
of  pure  Iron.  Our  Workmen  at  the  Forge  do  ufual- 
ly  diftinguifh  it  into  two  forts ;  one  they  call  Coldfel 
and  another  Redfel.  1  5 

Laftly,  as  to  this  point  I  fhall  onely  mind  the  Wor- 
h  ftj.y  c.y.  her  in  this  metal  oi  apaffag einUledorus  Siculus  an 
P  .MJ'  ancient  Author ,  who  tells  us-  That  the  Cthiberiant 
did  thus  prepare  Iron  to  make  their  weapons  of  War 
of.  For  they  hiding  Iron  plates  in  the  earth ,  did  fuf- 
fer  them  to  be  there  fo  long,  until  the  weaker  part  of 
J®  Ir°n  was  wafted  ,  and  the  flronger  remained 
en  or  that  they  made  Swords^  and  other  Arms  for 
the  ufe  of  the  War.  To  thefe  thus  made,  all  things 
or  Arms  would  yield,  that  neither  fhield  nor  helmet , 
nor  any  other  Armour  could  refill  them.  And  I  have 
known  fome  that  have  found  old  rufty  Knives  that 
had  ong  lain  in  the  earth,  that  being  grindecUnew, 
would  cut  better  then  the  beft  new  Knife  that  could 

tificer  *  EUt  thiS  * leaVC  t0  be  conficlered  ofby  Ar- 

For  the  medicaments  that  are  by  common  Chymi- 

.  y  PrcPared  forth  of  this  Metal,  they  are  either  ufed 
in  outward  applications  in  Chirurgery,  or  are  inward* 
ly  adminiftred.  Forthofe  that  are  ufed  externally 
as  the .Crocus  mart  is,  it  will  in  fome  meafure  help  to 
ftop  fmali  Hjcmorhages  or  fluxes  of  bloud  by  its  con- 
g. urinative  quality,  or  help  phlegmatick  and  watery 
ulcers  by  defloration.  Alfo  there  is  an  oyl  made 
iometimes  of  it,  with  the  helpofSalt  Armoniack.that 
is  a  very  fierce  and  painful  Corrofive,  but  will  (for 
thole  that  can  abide  it;  cleanferotten  and  filthy  ulcers 
and  painful  and  virulent  fcabs :  but  this  that  feemeth 
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of  an  oy  ly  fubfiance,  will  with  long  keeping  decay  ^ 
and  the  Salt  will  fcparate  it  felf  in  the  form  of  Water, 
and  leave  the  parts  of  the  Steel,  as  a  red  earth,  or 
Crocus  •,  becaufe  it  was  but  a  forced  confufion  or 
mixture,  and  not  an  homogeneal  union,  nor  any  true 
oyl  from  the  Steel,  but  wrought  by  the  fharpnefs  and 
pungency  of  the  Salt,  more  then  by  its  own  nature, 
except  fome  of  the  atoms  of  its  Salt  might  commix 
with  the  Sal  Armoniack.  But  there  is  another  oyl  of 
Mars  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  order  fet  down 
by  that  learned  and  experienced  Chirurgion ,  Fell x 
wurtzim,  which  appeareth  in  the  true  form  of  an  oyl, 
and  will  fwim  upon  the  top  of  water  ;  that  will  much 
honour  a  Chirurgeon  in  curing  malignant  and  defpe- 
rate  ulcers. 

Now  for  the  medicaments  prepared  forth  of  it  by 
common  Chymiftry,  neither  the  Crocus  for  aftrin- 
gency,  or  flaying  fluxes,  nor  the  Aperitive  Crocus  fas 
they  call  it )  for  opening  obftru&ions,  will  perform 
half  fo  much  as  they  have  been  commended  for.  But 
I  rather  extol  the  Salmartis  (if  prepared  by  a  careful 
and  expert  Chymift)  then  either  of  the  two  former  5 
a  Medicine  that  fome  of  the  moft,  learned  Phvficians 
that  England  had ,  have  much  praifed  y  and  have 
gotten  both  profit  and  credit  by  it.  And  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  thofe  medicaments  drawn  forth  of  this  Me¬ 
tal,  fo  extremely  extolled  by  Bafilius  and  Uelmont  ,  Butler. 
were  not  had  but  by  the  help  of  their  univerfal  diffol- 
vent  or  menflruum,  chough  they  do  not  openly  declare 
as  much,  for  the  later  of  them  faith  thus.  And  that 
nothing  doth  fo  equally  glorioufly  work,  upon  the  ra¬ 
dical  moyfture,  as  the  firfl  ens  or  Being  of  Coppers 
nor  that  is  more  bfrnigne  ,  or  beneficial  to  long  life  , 
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then  the  fulphur  of  Vitriol ,  which  notwithftanding 
doth  indigitate  the  fulphur  ol  the  Philofophers,  Corn” 
pare  this  with  what  we  have  before  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  fulphur  of  Venus. 

Laftly ,  Mars,  though  moft  vile  in  price,  and  de- 
fpifed  by  reafon  of  a  numerous  iffue,  notwithftanding 
is  not  reputed  by  Paracelftts,  the  laft  in  a  war-like  na¬ 
ture.  Let  this  be  ferioufly  confidered  of ,  and  exa¬ 
mined. 


L<x  Alchycn, 


Chap.  XXL 

Of  the  defeription  of  Lead ,  its  Ores ,  Wine,  Con¬ 
dition ,  and  ftriking  pajfiges. 

Ow  we  come  to  the  fofter  Metals,  of  which  Lead 
is  the  moft  foft  of  any  that  is  in  an  hard  and  co¬ 
agulated  form  (not  to  mention  Quick-  filver  that  is 
fluid  )  and  is  by  the  Latines  called  plumbum  nigrum , 
todiftinguifh  it  from  Tin,  which  they  called  Plumbum 
album  $  and  from  Bifmuth  or  Tinglafs,  which  they 
called  Plumbum  Cinereum,  becaufe  of  its  colour.  And 
many  accounted  thefe  three  forts  to  be  all  but  Lead  , 
and  fo  to  differ  but  in  fome  degrees,  accidents,  and  the 
like :  but  omitting  this  opinion,  we  fhall  handle  them 
asdiftinft  Metals. 

And  this  Metal  which  they  called  Plumbum  nigrum , 
the  Germans  call  Amply  and  we  Lead,  without 

any  other  addition,  and  of  RnUndus  is  thus  largely  de- 
feribed.  Lead  is  a  metallick  body,  livid,  earthy,  and 

ponde- 
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ponderous,  participating  of  a  little  whitenefs,  and  hath 
much  of  an  earthy  fubftance,  and  is  turned  into  Tin  by 
lavation,  or  wafhing.  From  hence  it  is  manifeft  that 
Tin  is  a  certain  thing  more  perfedt  then  Lead.  And 
Lead  hath  more  of  the  fubftance  of  fixed  fulphur  to  its 
competition  then  Tin  hath.  For  Lead  is  an  impure 
body,  imperfed,  procreated  of  Argent-vlvey  not  fix¬ 
ed,  earthly,  and  feculent,  a  little  white  in  appearance, 
but  red  in  fecret,  and  compounded  of  fuch  a  like  adu- 
ftible  fulphur  in  fome  part.  It  wants  purity,  fixation, 
colour,  and  ignition.  And  to  this  doth  Encdim  agree 
word  for  word,  as  though  RuUndtul  had  tranfcribed 
it  from  him,  as  in  likelihood  he  did.  Wormius  defcri- 
beth  it  thus :  Lead  is  an  imperfe$  Metal,  fofc,  livid, 
ponderous,  nor  fuftaining  the  fire  long,  irife&ing  the 
hands  of  thofe  that  handle  it  with  blacknefs,  generated 
of  much,  crude  Mercury,  and  impure  and  foetid  ful¬ 
phur,  and  comes  neareft  unto  Gold  in  weight  and  gra¬ 
vity.  And  C<efalpinu4  faith:  For  Lead  doth  imitate 
Goldin  heavinefs,  and  giveth forth  no  found,  therefore 
they  call  it  mute,  I  defire  thofe  that  have  opportuni¬ 
ty  ,  exa&Iy  to  try  whether  it  come  near  to  Gold  in 
weight  or  not,  for  I  much  doubt  of  it; 

It  isnotamifs  here  to  give  the  differences  betwixt 
white  Lead,  or  Tin,  Bifmuth,  Tin-glafs,  or  a fh- co¬ 
loured  Lead ,  and  this  common  Lead,  which  they 
call  black  Lead  5  according  as  Agricola  hath  fet  them 
down:  who  faith  3  The  white  Leader  Tin,  before 
it  be  polifhed,  doth  fhine  much  ;  but  polifhed,  much 
more  §  the  afh-coloured  much  lefs,the  black  not  at  all. 
The  white  is  more  perfect  and  precious  then  the  black, 
the  afh-coloured  holds  the  mean  betwixt  them.  The 
black  is  moftxafily  melted  ,  and  doth  not  long  indiire 
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in  the  melting-pot,  nor  .confer ve  its  fpecies ,  but  is 
.  partly  changed  into  that,  which  wc,  call  the  Spume  o 
Silver,  partly  into  that  we  call  the  foam  of  Lead  ,  or 
Mclybditis,  The  black  is  foft,  and  therefore  mod  ea- 
filyhandled,and  dilated  with  thehatnmer;  the  white 
is  more  hard,  the  afh  coloured  mod  hard  of  all.  Tiie 
'  white  is  tough,  the  black  fragile,  the  afh  coloured 
mod  fragile  of  all.'  The  black  doth  not  give  forth 
any  found,  the  afh-coloured  doth  found,  the  white 
doth  make  a  noife  or  crafh.  The  white  is  lioht ,  the 
black  is  ponderous,  the  afh-coloured  keeps°a  mean 
betwixt  them.  The  vapour  of  Vinegar  doth  make  Ce- 
rufs  both  of  the  white  and  black,  being  corroded.  That 
white  is  made  of  the  white,  or  of  Tin ,  is  called  spanijb 
White,  that  which  is  made of  the  black,  is  called  white 
Lead,  or  Cerufs.  Alfo  of  the  black  being  burned , 
or  calcined,  is  made  a  fort  of  artificial  Minium,  fome- 
times  of  an  high  red  colour  ,  which  we  call  red  Lead; 
and  fometimes  of  a  lower  yellowifh  red, which  we  call 
CalxSaturni. The  white  hath  more  ofdrinefs,the  black 
more  of  moidure.  Therefore  of  the  afh-coloured 
and  the  white,  without  the  mixture  of  the  black,  vef- 
fels,  or  utenfils  can  hardly  be  made;  but  with  the*  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  black  they  may  be  made  eafily,  as  are  many 
and  fundry  forts,  and  all  our  common  Pewter.  There 
is  alfo  made  of  Tin  by  calcining,  a  Powder  which  the 
Artificers  call  Patty,  of  greatand  excellentufe  for  bur-  - 
nithing  or  polifliing  any  indruments  made  of  Iron, 
Steel,  Copper,  Brafs,  Glafs,  and  the  like.  As  alfo  a 
very  fine  curious  powder  of  a  yellow  colour,  called 
Vid.  Agricol  I.  Mafticet ,  of  lingular  ufe  for  Painters.  Alfo  that  which 
tortile 5 1.  we  commonly  Litharguron ;  adding,  becaufe  that 
fome  of  it  is  of  a  white  filver  colour ,  --and  fomeof  a 
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more  red-goldifh  colour,  that  ic  is  Litharge  (and  that, 
to  {peak  in  Englifh,  is  but  ftone-filver,  or  ftone  of  fil- 
ver )  of  Gold  and  Silver,  when  it  is  known  to  all  expe¬ 
rienced  perfons ,  that  it  is  nothing  of  Gold  or  Silver, 
but  onely  the  Lead,  that  in  the  feparating  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver  from  it,  is  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  and  the  Bellows 
blown  into ,  and  (being  cooled)  hardened  into  thofe 
lumps  like  ftones,  and  may  all  or  the  grea'tcft  part  o* 
it,  be  again  melted  down  into  Lead  as  it  was  before.  an4 

Now  we  (hall  fhew  fomething  what  Baft-iut  f  alert-  Tett.  c  ?  p.?*, 
tint**  faith  of  this  Metal,  its  Ores,  and  the  manner  of  ?<s,  &c. 

their  paffiiges  in  the  earth. 

The  Lead  Ore  (he  faith's  is  wrought  under  that 
heavenly  impreffion  of  the  black  and  cold  Saturn  ,  by 
an  undigefted  waterifh  Sulphur,  impure  Mercury  and 
Salt.  Firft,  there  is  wrought  generally  a  brittle  glit¬ 
tering  Lead  colour  in  that  Ore,  which  is  called  Glafs 
Ore  (the  Germans  call  it  ett?,  becaufe  being  _ 

broken,  it  is  fmboth  and  (Lining,  though  AgriceUtc- 
je&s  the  reafon  of  this  appellation  ofhis  Countrymen; 
but  without  reafon,  for  they  call  it  not  by  this  name 
becaufe  of  its  tranfpatency,  but  becaufe  it  is  fmoo.h, 
and  (Lining ,  as  that  which  we  call  Pottern  Ore  is  ) 
breaking  in  many  rocks,  containeth  Gold  and  Silver , 
yields  grols  and  lafting  Mine-works.  Some  Lead- 
ftones  are  very  broad,  becaufe  Glaffie  Ores  are  mixed 
with  it,  with  flints,  or  marchafites ,  partly  they  are 
glaffie,  red-goldifh,  white- goldifh,  filvery,  Copper- 
glaffie,  and  of  Copper.  Some  Lead  Ores  turn  to  a 
blue  colour ,  mixed  with  a  white  tranfparency  ,  like 
unto  a  (Lot  Bolus;  forne  is  like  unto  the  Stone- fait  and 
Allom;  fome  are  ofa  dark  green  like  unto  green  floats, 
which  lie  gritty  in  a  yellow  or  Glue-coloured  clay  ; 
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fome  arc  of  a  brown  black,  fome  arc  yellow- red  like 
Minium,  fome  is  pure  and  compatt,  fome  is  infprin- 
kled  and  moving,  fome  is  mixed  wich  Iron,  fome 
with  Silver  and  Lead,  fome  are  mixed  with  Marbles 
and  Flowers,  fome  breaks  alfo  upon  (landing  and  le¬ 
vel  moving  paffages,  and  fome  is  wrought  in  pieces 
here  and  there  in  (late  Mines,  where  black  Leadlieth 
along  through  the  whole  Mine ,  fome  is  Glaffie  in 
Lime-ftones,  and  fome  is  very  rich  of  Silver  inhume 
marble  paffages.  There  is  a  two-fold  Marble  ;  the 
filver  paffages  have  an  earthly  mixed  grofs  marble, 
white,  red-goldifh,  red-glaffie,  and  ponderous.  But 
the  Lead  paffages  have  a  fubtile  light,  and  glaffie  brit¬ 
tle  marble  ,  which-  looks  like  the  glafs  upon  Gold 
Mine-works ,  is  of  a  curious  white  glittering  qua- 

Lead  Ore  is  wrought  feveral  ways,  and  the  colour 
of  it  changeth  after  the  manner  of  the  Ores,  especial¬ 
ly  in'  the  forts  of  Glafs  Ores.  For  if  Saturn  lieth  below, 
or  is  in  fubje&ion  unto  others,  then  the  Glafs  hath 
no  power  to  bring  Saturn  unt o  Saturn ,  an  imperfect 
mineral,  which  either  is  too  hard  or  elfe  wuoward ; 
and  the  Nodut  of  Venus  is  a  Mifpukel ,  or  a  mixture  of 
Lead,  and  Silver,  which  is  knitted  very  hard ;  but  if 
foft ,  then  it  is  Water-lead  glafs ,  of  the  which  is 
found  in  Gold  juices ,  and  Tin  Ores,  a  kind  of  Iron- 
glafs ,  or  Iron-mole ,  but  is  heavier  and  more  brittle 
then  Iron-glafs,  by  reafon  of  its  terreftreity  or  earth- 
lineft ,  which  keeps  in  the  Metal,  and  is  neither  too 
foft  nor  too  hard,  and  is  glaffie,  white-goldifh,  red- 
goldifh,  and  falls  into  the  beft  metalline  Ores.  True 
Lead-glaffes  and  Ores  afford  half,  or  the  third  part  of 
Lead,  mixed  with  fome  other  Metal,  and  if  one  of  the. 

other 
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other  Metals  be  found  in  the  Glafs,  which  keeps  the 
predominancy,  then  Lead  paffages  are  fimply  good, 
and  Lead  is  united  with  Gold,  and  thefe  are  mixed 
ftones  *  for  the  Stones  of  Mine- Ores  are  more  won¬ 
derful  in  their  Angular  accidents. 

Thus  is  here  the  Lead  alfo  in  its  fall ,  and  bleak, 
after  the  heavenly  impreffion,  which  the  Higheft  hath 
fo  indued,  that  it  is  fubjeft  to  other  Metals,  and  is  the 
fupreme  Finer  in  the  effential  fruits  of  others.  It  eafi- 
ly  mingleth  naturally  with  other  Metals,  and  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  other  Ores,  together  with  the  leaves,  bulk  and 
roots,  intoother  ftones  of  Earth.  And  S^r^in his 
degree  and  power  is  the  higheft,  in  a  Angular  divi- 
Aon  of  all  his  Works,  in  which  he  fheweth  himfelf  in 
a  clarified*  tranfparent  foul, 'runneth  into  Antimony 
with  its  fweetnefs,  which  fhould  merely  imbracc  the 
Gold  :  This  is  done  fo;  not  without  a  caufe,  for  in  its 
ponderofitie  it  yieldeth  the  lighteft  remedy  to  all  me¬ 
lancholy  and  heavy  bloud.  As  heavenly  Aftrals  are 
feveral,  the  clouds  under  them  are  of  all  forts  of  co¬ 
lours  -y  fo  the  one  Lead  is  purer  and  more  malleable 
then  others,  as  that  in  Engl  Andy  and  at  VtlUch 3  it  is  feen 
in  the  Lead-ftones  alfo. 

For  Lead  Ores  which  are  mixed  with  other  ftones, 
efpecially  with  fuch  as  contain  Silver,  Iron,  or  Cop¬ 
per,  yield  much  of  light  ftones  and  Lead  work,  which 
are  pickt  out  for  feparating,  and  the  rather  if  they  be 
rich  of  Gold.  Such  worthy  Metalsthere  are  in  Hun¬ 
gary  •  lefs  pains  are  taken  about  them  in  their  fining 
mineral  flints  with  their  unripe  juices  in  the  weak 
joynings  of  Lead  Ore,  unite  the  Saturnal  Glafs  9  if 
without  any  mixture,  affords  to  Potters  a  green  gla- 
zure,  if  all  be  not  melted  into  Lead :  but  if  you  get  a 
,  0  o  2  brittle 
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brittle  mixed  flint,  there  the  glafs  is  half  upon  Iron, and. 
fuchthat  aremoft  pliable  afford  melting  glafs,  for  fi¬ 
ning  fuch  fiurdy  wild  Ore, which  wilfnot  melt.  Artifts 
may  prepare  fuch  Saturnal  glafs ,  mingling  with  it  a 
(mail  quantity  of  metalline  flowers,  which  will  look  as 
fair  as  if  it  were  a  natural  one.  There  maybe  extra&ed 
from  Lead  an  effedual  medicine  for  Mans  health. 

If  flate  Ores  are  found  with  another  mixture,  there 
are  generated  moft  fix  and  firm  Copper,  Vitriol  and 
Calamy  alfo,  as  they  are  at  Gcjhr  in  Harljnia.  The 
beft  Lead  is  in  England ,  and  at  Vtllaeh. 

Man  cannot  well  be  without  any  of  his  members ; 
Metals  according  to  Gods  Ordinance  are  of  the  fame 
quality,  if  Man  knew  to  make  good  ufe  of  them;  for 
Nature  hath  provided  richly  for  him  in  that  way :  if 
men  work  thefe  ignorantly,  what  utility  can  they  have 
qf  them?  Of  the  metalline  Soul  is  made  a  chain  which 
linketh  together  the  junctures  of  Gold  and  Silver: 
thefe  areindued  with  a  fpecial  fpirit,  which  is  diftilled 
into  a  Water,  through  a  tranfparent  head.  Nature 
congealeth  under  ground  in  the  pafiages  fuch  Water 
into  Ice, for  a  fign  that  there  is  at  hand  a  Vein  of  Lead, 
and  Silver,  or  of  pure  Lead ;  and  if  there  be  a  mixture 
of  ocher  Metal  about  it,  it  is  the  better. 

The  beft  Lead  pafiages  are  fuch  Waters ,  blue, 
fcaly,  Talky,  flate  ftones  and  fluid  ftreaked  Marbles 
at  length,  or  curled  infprinkled  ones ,  and  not  wrapt 
or  wound  abotjt  with  moving  pafiages,  almoft'not  un¬ 
like  unto  Silver  Ores.  Some  Lead  Ores  are  of  a 
white,  fcaly,  falk-flate,  full  of  wild  Granats,  in  which 
Lead  Ore  doth  appear,  which  is  rich  of  Silver. 

if  the  Reader  think  we  have  been  tedious  in  tran¬ 
scribing  f©  much  forth  of  he  may  very  well 

be- 
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believe  it  was  not  done  without  caufe,  neither  in  re- 
fpe£t  of  the  common  Miner,  nor  of  the  myftical 
Philofopher ,  for  there  is  matter  enough  for  them 
both ,  if  they  ferioufly  weigh  it ,  and  can  penetrate 
the  depth  of  his  meaning  ,  which  I  commend  to  them 
both  heedfully  to  ponder  and  judge  of. 

,  St  *  ‘  \  f  i 
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Chap.  XXII. 

«  *  v  r  .  '  .  •  .  w  .• 

Of  the  jeveral  forts  of  Lead  Ore ,  their  (foats  and 
Matrixes,  and  of  Medicines  prepared  forth  of 
this  Metal,  and  of  fuch  things. 


LEad  hath  fuch  feveral  forts  of  Ores,  and  is  account¬ 
ed  fo  bafe  a  Metal,  that  few  Authors  have  given 
defcription  of  them.  But  we  (hall  note  fuchas  we 
find,  and  add  thofe  feveral  that  our  own  Country 
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KaUndui  reckoneih  thefe :  i.  Lead  Ore,  of  its  p.j*j 


1  ?£->?!  tT 


Ovvn  colour,  but  impurei,  . . 

2 *  A  vcinofLea  i  among  the,^£ii3  .that 
like  unto  white  Sparer Fluor, that is hot  pellucid. 

3#  A  Vein  of  Lead  that  is  like  to  tranfparent  Spar, 
or  Fluor,  which  is  ver^  rich  \  %  %th  of  an  hundred 
pound  weight ,  they  daw above  £xty  pound  ©f 


Lead. 
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4.  kiCaldtborn ,  lik?  unto  afe-coloured  Made 

5.  Like  unto  a  white  Sand- (tone..  ■■■ 
■^6:  l Like  unto  a 
of  live  Sulphur  apppar^ 
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'I  lie  experienced  .Ercicrenumerateth  thefe forts. 

L.b.  Miners'.  That  wh‘ch  thc  Germans  call  and 

4-  p.113.  it  is  commonly  called,  or  rendred  Glafs  Ore,  or-GIaf- 
fie  Ore,  thacis,  that  hath  a  fine  (Lining  glofs,  and  is 
fmooth  ;  not  becaufe  it  is  tranfparent  as  Glafs  :  and 
this  is  often  rich,  and  holdeth  more  then  half  Lead. 

1 .  Alfo  a  white  Lead  Ore,  which  they  call 
JSlCP  Ctt  J,  like  unto  a  Sand-ftone. 

3 .  Alfo  a  red  Lead  Ore,  which  they  call  Iftot  JS feu 

4.  Alfo  yellow  Lead  Ore,  mixt  with  grey  *  alfo 
found  in  Pebbles,  which  they  calliUfcf#. 

For  the  Ores  of  Lead  that  are  gotten  in  England  , 

.  ’they  are  very  many  and  of  divers  forts  ,  Mr.  Bojl 
reckons  thefe,  Frim  Ore,  Steel  Ore,  Potter n  Ore,  &c. 

And  I  fhall  number  up  fome  of  the  forts  that  I  have 
cither  teen,  or  that  I  keep  by  me. 

1.  And  firft,  That  which  the  Workmen  common¬ 
ly  call  Potters  Ore,  becaufe  therewith  (  being  beaten 
to  powder )  the  Potters  do  glaze  their  pots,  of  a  gree- 
nifh3  pale  blewifh,  or  brownifh  colour :  and  this 
Ore  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  fair  (Lining  glafs  or  glofs, 
and  is  (as  I  conceive)  the  very  fame  that  the  Germans 
call  and  is  eafie  to  be  broken  with  the 

ftroke  of  a  (lone,  or  hammer,  and  doth  commonly 
break  into  fmaller  fquare  pieces  5  wherefore  fome  of 
our  Miners  do  call  it  Dice  Ore:  and  this  is  generally 
the  moft  rich  of  Lead,  and  eafie  to  be  molten. 

%  2.  The  Ore  that  they  call  Steel  Ore,  either  of  its 
blackifh  dark  colour  like  Steel  >  or  becaufe  of  its  hard- 
nefs,  being  more  hard  then  any  other  fort  of  Lead 
Ore,  and  very  ponderous,  and  fometimes  containeth 
(©mething  of  Silver  in  it,  and  is  fo  hard  to  melt,  that 
*  they 
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they  are  fain  to  mix  two  or  three  (orts  of  the  fofter 
Ore  with  it,  to  make  it  .run,  or  melt  the  more  eafily, 
and  this  oficontaineth  (lore  of  Lead  in  it. 

3.  The  Ore  that  they  call  Frim  Ore,  is  that  which 
is  very  brittle,  and  will  almoft  crumble  with  the  hand 
like  a  Sand-ftone,  of  a  whitifh  or  grayifh  colour,  and 
fometimes  of  other  colours,  and  holdeth  not  fo  much 
of  Lead  as  the  former. 

4.  Soft  Ore,  that  is  near  the  colour  of  Lead  it  fclf, 

and  is  far  fofter  then  any  of  the  former  ;  infomuch 
that  fometimes  in  beating  it  bruifeth ,  and  fpreadeth 
abroad  with  the  hammer ,  fo  that  the  Workmen  are 
fain  to  mix  much  of  the  harder  forts  with  it ,  other- 
wife  they  could  not  get  it  beaten  fmall  enough  for 
their  purpofe  ;  and  this  fort  often  containeth  good 
ftore  of  Lead.  .  ,  .  /v 

5.  There  is  Ore  of  Lead  that  liech  infprinWed  in 
S par,  Cauk,  or  grayifh  ftones  in  fmall  grains  of  a 
bright  colour  like  filver,  and  yet  containeth  very  little 
of  that  Metal  in  it,  but  holdeth  very  well  of  Lead;  and 
of  this  fort  there  is  very  much  gotten  in  thefe  Nor¬ 
thern  parts,  and  fo  there  is  of  all  the  other  forts. 

There  is  befides  thefe  named,  which  may  have  ma¬ 
ny  fubdivifions,  and  are  of  exceeding  great  variety,  a 
fort  of  Ore  found  ip  the  Lead  Mines,  that  looks  well, 
and  in  appearance  is  like  other  Lead  Ore,  but  yieldeth 
no  Metal  at  all,  but  being  mixt  with  good  Ore,  ^doch 
rather  hurt  and  confume  it.  And  this  the  Workmen 
/if  they  mean  to  melt  their  Ore  themfelves*  and  not 
fell  it )  pick  forth ,  and  feparate  it  from  the  good 
Ore  :  but  if  they  metn  to  fell  the  Ore  when  beaten 
and  wafhed ,  then  they  beat  and  paix  this  with  the 
good  Ore,  apd, oftentimes  Spar  or  Cauk  b§aten  with 

it. 
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it,  which  this  kind  of  barren  Ore  will  in  the  wafhinff 
colour  of  aleadifh  hue  ,  and  fo  doth  augment  it  in 
bulk  and  weight ;  but  then  'it  yields  not  fo  much  Lead 
in  the  fufion,  as  in  proportion  the  Ore  would  do/  if  it 
were  feparated  from  it.  And  this  kind  of  barren  Ore 
our  Miners  commonly  call  blue  Blindake,  and  I  judge 
it  to  be  the  fame  that  the  Germans  call  which 

they  fay  is  barren  3  and  containeth  no  Metal  in 
it  alb 

Here  it  cannot  be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  of  that 
which  we  commonly  call  Black-Lead,  becaufe  it  dif- 
coloureth  the  hands  far  more  then  common  Lead,  and 
is  that  whereof  Pencils  are  made  for  Painters  and 
Scriveners,  and  many  other  fuch  like  ufes.  In  the 
North  we  ufually  call  it  Keflow,  and,  fome  call  it 
Wadt  s  of  which  there  is  ftill  a  Mine  near  jtefwick  in 
fctmMUnd^  which  is  opened  but  once  in  eight  or  ten 
years  $  either  by  reafon  of  its  fcarcenefs,  or  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  it,  of  which  learned  Cambdtn  faith  thus: 
Britan,  p.  76i.  Here  alfo  is  commonly  found  that  mineral  kind  of 
earth,  or  hardned  glittering  ftone  ( weoall  it  Black 
Lead/  with  which  Painters  ufe  to  draw  their  fees,  and 
make  Pi&ures  of  one  colour  in  their  firft  draught : 
which  whether  it  be  Pingitls  ot  Melanteria,  (poken  of 
by  DiofcorideSi  or  Oker,  a  kind  of*arth  To  burnt  with 
heat,  that  it  beeometh  black ;  or  whether  it  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  old  Writers,  I  cannot  certainly  aver  , 
and  let  others  for  me  fearch  it  out.  But  I  am  per- 
Rer  natural,  fuaded  with  Dr  Merret ,  that  the  Ancients  had  no 
?  nax.p.ns.  perfe&  knowledge  of  it,  however  t^ey  left  us  no  clear 
description  of  it,  nor  no  peculiar  name  for  it,  and 
therefore  he  not  Unfitly  ftiles  it  Nigricafabrillt . 

The  Ores  that  are  commonly  gotten  in  thefc  parts 

lie 
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lie  either  difperfedly,  which  fome  call  floats,  fome 
loofe  or  fhaken  Ore ;  and  this  is  tor  the  moft  part  in 
black  bituminous  earth  ,  or  in  yellowiih  red  clay . 

(which  fome  call  the  Brown  Hen  ,  and  then  fay  her 
blue  Chickens  are  not  far  oft  )  Marie,  and  among 
(mail  ftone  •,  or  in  a  continued  courfe,  or  line,  which 
fome  call  firings,  fome  veins,  which  commonly  lead 
to  a  greater  flock  or  trunck  5  and  thefe  areenclofed 
fometimes  in  one  fort  of  Coat  or  Mam.,  and  fome 
in  another.  In  D»bjfhire  thefe  commonly  lye  near  *r«P« 
the  Lead,  Cauk,  Baftard  Cauk,  black  Chert,  W  heat- 
ftone,  Sheaf.  In  thefe  Parts  moil  ufually  in  Spar,  or 
in  Cauk,  or  in  Flints,  Slates,  and  other  kind  of  Stones 
of  divers  colours,  but  mofi  what  ofa  grey  or  afc  co¬ 
lour.  The  Spar  is  fome  thing  tranfparcnttheCauk 
not  fo,  but  more  ponderous,  and: both  help  the  fluxing 

°f  For°Spari  which  the  Lathes  call  F lucres  the  Get- 
nuns  Jlufff,  they  are  Stones  found  in  the  Mines  lie 
unto  Gems,  but  lefs  hard.  The  Miners  call  them  L«.Akhym. 
..  Flvores,  becaufe  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  as  Ice  y 
the  Sun  they  melt  and  flow.  And  they  are  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Gems,  and  the  like,  and  are  of  thefe  forts. 

1  Of  a  Red  colour,  and  feem  at  the  firft  view 
crude  red  filver  Ore, although  this  be  fomeumes  tranf- 
lucid.  They  look  alfo  like  Carbuncles,  but  though 
per fpicuous they  fhine  more faintly.  And 
?re  not  tranfparent ,  are  by  that  diftingu.lhed  from  . 
Carbuncles  *,  but  the  F lucres  or  Spars,  as  foon  as  t  y 
feel  the  fire  they  flow-,  but  Carbuncles  will  no 

^'a.'of  adilute  purple  colour.  They  look  like  the 
more  greenifh  Amethyfts,  fuch*  are  tound  in  many 
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places  in  Behiwtn ,  and  are  not  very  much  unlike 
them  5  and  therefore  many  are  deluded  bv  them 

3.  Ofa  white  colour  like  Cryftal. 

4.  Of  a  yellow  colour  like  a  Topaz. 

5.  Olan  afh-coloar. 

6.  Of  a  very  black  colour. 

And  of  all  tbefe  forts,  and  fome  more,  be  reckoneth 
many  diverfities  and  differences  both  in  colour  and 
figures.  T o  whom  and  mrmitu  we  refer  the  Reader. 

As  for  Spars  or  F Inures  either  tranfparentor  not  f 
inall  recite  fome  forts,  fuch  as  I  have  in  my  cuftody.’ 

1.  And  fi'rft  I  have  diversforts  that  are  white  and 
very  tranlparent,  like  the  coarfer  fort  of  Cryftal’  and 
m  fome  of  them  the  Rudiments,  as  it  were  ,  of  Dia- 
monds  growing  in  them,  finely  angled ,  and  more 
Bright  then  the  Spar  in  which  they  feem  to  grow. 

2.  1  have  fome  that  is  black  as  Jett ,  with  fine  an- 

cur  P°‘ntc‘d  Diamonds,  (if  1  may  focall  them) 
or  the  fame  colour,  that  notwithftanding  the  black- 
neis,  will  againft  the  light  ihew  a  kind  of  luftre  or 
refplendency.  5 

3.  I  have  Spar  purely  tranfparent,  that  is  of  a  fair 
blue  sky-colour,  very  delightful  to  the  eye. 

4.  And  fome  of  the  very  colour  of  the  Amethyft 
that  if  polifhed,  and  fet  in  Rings  with  a  right  foyl  or 
water,  were  able  to  deceive  a  very  skilful  Lapidary. 

Now  though  we  have  fpoken  fomething  before 
concerningGar ,that  is  a  peculiar  mineral  juyce,and  lit¬ 
tle  know  nor  enquired  after;  we  foal  I  here  add  fome- 
mtng  concerning  the  Medulla  lapidis, or  Lapidea  which 
the  Germans  call  £>tWtl  mawfe  ;  fome  of  which  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  Gar ,  or  ofits  nature,  and  fome  ofa  dif¬ 
ferent  temper  j  of  .which  forts  Rnhndw  reciteth  thefe. 

1.  Of 


1.  Of  a  white  and  fluid  kind,  which  was  found  in 
the  Rocks  of  Tergenfe. 

2.  A  fort  that  is  white  and  fatty,  found  in  the  fame 

place.  .  .  ,  . 

3.  A  white  metallick  matter  growing  in  the  Veins 
oflilver.  which  when  it  is  full  taken  forth,  it  is  in  co¬ 
lour  like  liquid  Cheefe  ,  but  forthwith  in  the  air  it 
waxeth  hard,  fo  as notwithftanding,  being  iiolden 
in  the  mouth,  it  melteth  like  butter. 

4.  A  fort  that  is  a  metallick  fubftance  molt  white, 
fat,  and  foft,  found  in  the  Iron  Mines  of  Sichfenjield  j 
and  in  touch  not  unlike  to  that  which  is  called  Soap- 

ftone  or  Earth.  .....  c  1 

5 .  A  red  foft  matter,  found  in  the  Mines  o,  Roch- 

licenfe ,  which  theyufe  with  great  profit,  in  ftead  of 

Bole  of  Armenia.  .  f 

Laftly ,  As  .for  Medicaments  prepared  forth  or 
Lead,  there  are  fome  (lore  ufed  in  Chirurgery  .  a> 

Litharge  of  both  forts,  Cerufs,  Red  Lead,  Plum 
and  the  like,  which  are  common  and  vulgar. 

For  Medicaments  prepared  forth  of  Lead  by  com¬ 
mon  Chymiftry,  I  know  none  of  any  value,  land  that 
by  the  opinion  of  themoftof  them,  except  Harem  hi, 
not  to  betaken  inwardly,/  is  that  which  they  cal!  Sai  - 
chAYutH  SAturni  ^  which  I  confefs  in  infi  irntna.  ion  j  aiid 
the  like  diftempers,  will  do  very  handfom  and  com¬ 
mendable  things.  But  yet  if  we  will  believe  Rif  ley, 

Lully,  and  fome  others ,  we  might  be  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  this  Metal  there  are  contained  far  more 
noble  fecrets  and  Medicines:  For  Lttdy  tell"  us  this  in 
few  words.  Scire  dtbei  cjued  ex  plum  be  -p hiiefophe-  Epift.Acw'«. 
rum  exirabitur  oleum  cjuoddern  aurei  color vel  quafi, 
cum  aueli  lafidem  miner  alem,  vd  mixttim}  vel  tnirnu- 

P  p  2  HI# 
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km  toft  fxionw  primam  jolveris  tribus  vel  quatutr 
diebus,vel  vicihus ,  excufabit  te  ah  omni  lab  ore  folulie- 
mm)  &  coagulationum.  Ratio  eft,  quia  hoc  eft  oleum 
occult  am,  quod  fac  it  medianam  penetrabiUm,  fr  ami- 
cabilem ,  &  conjungibi/em  omnibus  corp oribus  &  auo- 
merit  at  ejus  tffetfum  ultra  modum  fie,  quod  in  munda 
hoc,  ject  etius  eo  non  eft .  But  there  is  a  learned  French 
Author  (  who  for  fome  reafons  we  fhaJi  not  name  ) 
that  defcribeth  the  drawing  of  an  Oy!  of  extraordina¬ 
ry  venue  forth  of  this  Metal,  and  giveth  Lutif  s  words 
in  a  ihorter  (enfe  thus.  Ex  plumbo  nigra  extrabitur 
oleum  Fbtlofopharum  aurei  color  is  vel  'qua  ft  &  ficias 
quod  tn  mundo  nihil  fecretius  eft  eo.  This  is  enough 
for  thole  that  do,  or  can  underftand,  and  therefore  we 
lhall  add  no  e^pofition.  And  Ripleqimh  thus  ; 

PtcL°ltCS  A»  Ojl  is  drawn  out  in  colour  of  Gold, 

Or  like  thereto ,  out  of  our  fine  Red  Lead . 

Which  Ray  moil  d/W,  whin  he  was  old. 

Much  mere  than  Gold  would  ft  and  him  tn  ft  tail 
for  when  he  was  for  age  nigb'dead. 

He  made  thereof  A urnm  potabile. 

Which  him  revived,  as  men  might  fee. 

Compare  this  with  the  Latine  quoted  bv  the  aforefaid 
French  Author,  and  with  the  Latine  fet  forth  by  Com. 
bachius,  and  fome  paflagesin  Rip  ley’s  Medulla ,  and 
then  (perhaps)  the  truth  may  be  more  apparent.  But 
that  we  may  fharpen  the  appetite  of  the  ftudious  fear- 
ehers  into.,  the  fecrets  of  myftieal  Chvmiftry ,  we 
mult  aihrm  that  neither  the  ancient  Poets  nor  Philo- 
iopners  did  fpeak  fuch  great  things  of  Saturn  and  his 
otr  Ipring,  without  juft  and  great  caufe ,  whatfoever 

the 
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the  moft  cenforious  Critickmay  fay  to  the  contrary  ? 
and  the  reafons  arc  fuficiently  known  to  the  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  Nature ,  and  for  others  they  maybe  as  well 
contented  with  the  Husk  as  the  Kernel.  And  that  I 
mav  put  thofe  that  are  inquifuive  into  a  more  fertous 
fearch  in  this  particular,  1  (hall  commend  unto  them 
one  StanU  of  that  which  1  peaks  Sir  Edward  Kelley  a 
learned  Adepuft  ,  and  not  fuch  a  perfon  as  Weaver 
in  his  Funeral  A6ts  and  Monuments  would  perlonatc 
him  to  be,  miftaking  the  one  born  in  tvorcefterjhire  , 
for  the  other  born  in  Lancajbire ,  and  hardly  to  be 
reconciled  by  any  near  touch  of  Chronology  ,  nor 
other  circumftances;  who  after  he  hath  fpoken  tail' 
didly  enough  to  the  Sons  of  Art ,  faith  thus : 

Remember  alfo  how  the  gods  began  , 

And  by  defcent  who  was  to  each  the  Sire, 

Then  learn  tbelr  Lines  and  Kingdoms  if  you  can, 
Their  manners  eke,  with  all  their  whole  attire. 
Which  if  thou  do ,  and  know  to  what  effect , 
nhe  learned  S  of  hies  will  thee  not  rejeCt, 


Eut  to  knit  up  this  difcourfe  (which  fome  may  de¬ 
ride,  which  we  {hall  leave  to  their  own  extravagant 
fancies)  we  (hall  give  you  the  teftimony  of  two  emi¬ 
nent  perfons ,  of  the  fecrets  contained  in  this  Metal. 
And  firft  that  of  Par  ace  If  us,  who  though  a  dark  Au¬ 
thor  (as  many  account  him)  yet  few  come  more  clofe 
to  the  mark,  whofe  words  are  thefe,  where  he  makech 
Saturn  fpeakofhimfelf:  Mundomwtmeforet  utile  ,  t 
coonofceret,  aut  faltem  crtieret,  quidnamsnme  latent 
ticerequepofim  :  utilm  font,  ft  mecum  id,  quod /#/- 
(urn facer!  calleret :  AUhymiftarum  artes  omnes  defe- 
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.  rent ,  hoc  folo,  quod  in  me  eft ,  dr  per  me  fieri  vote  1  ' 
uteretttr .  .  1  1  * 

Budcfp.  ,?4.  Laftly,  to  bring  up  the  Rear,as  a  moft  flout  Cham- 

pion  ,  we  fnall  g!ve  the  witnefs  or  the  experienced 
Adeptut  Relmon « 5  who  having  (hewed  the  difficulty 
to  obtain  medicftnents  forth  of  Gold,  Silver,  common 
Mercury, -faith  thus :  Sum  ergo  prater ea  quatuorMe- 
tatU,  qua  fact Uus  auclui ,  dr  optaiui  arttficum  parent 
Adeout  nonfruftra  Paracelfus  glorutur ,  folo  plumb,', 
forte  duetmas  mother  urn  Claftes  fupcrari  pe(fe. 


C  H  a*p.  XXHI. 

Of  lit  itfcriptim  of  Tin,  of  it,  Ore, ,  Operation ' 

Stock,,  Float,, Falling,,  and ftriking  faffaot, 
and  the  like*  ®  3 


Muf.  Worm,  1. 
i.  Seft.3  ,ct7. 
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T  1  teems  that  betwixt  the  Stannum  or  Tin  of  the 

hdm  ”“ents*  which  later  Authors  call  Plum- 

our  common  t*  lte,keac*5  which  now  is  taken  to  be 
our  common  Tin,  there  are  many  that  have  made  a 

inference.  But  if  there  were  any  fuch  thing,  it  is 

now  unknown,  therefore  we  (hall  fay  nothingg0f  ir 

but  proceed  to  that  which  is  commonly  known  by  that 

name ,  which  mrmim  thus  defcribeth.  Tin  \s  an 

MePrcurv  feft  fi  *  confifting  of  a  plentiful 

to/S  SUl'l,fcSOn  ,hen  Lead-  A 

1  ®„r ,  ,an^  ,w‘  nn8’  or  make  a  found. 

tt  andm  thus,  Tints  a metallick body,  white, not 

.  pure, 
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pure,  livid,  participating  of  little  earthlinefs,  of  Ar-  Ltx-A!c'-ym 
geat-vive,  pure  fist,  andnocfixt,  dear  and  white  in  l>'  w‘ 
its  outfide,  and  red  in  its  infide,  and  of  fuch  a  lulphur, 
it  o.nely  wants  decoction  or  digeftion. 

Bit fi't tts  writeth  tlius  of  it.  Tin  Ore  is  wrought  in 
a  Sand- (tone,  having  its  influence  from  Jupiter  above, 
wrought  of  a  dark  brown  purple  coloured,  erayifh, 
black? (hining  mercurial  fait,  and  fotne  fulphur  mixed 
with  it,  interlined  with  an  unkind  grofs  fulphureous 
fume;  all  thefe  incorporate  together,  making  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  Tin.  This  unkind  fume  is  the  caufe  of  the  brit- 
tlenefs  of  Tin  ,  and  maketli  all  other  Metals  that  are 
melted  with  it,  unkind  and  brittle.  This  Tin  or  Quit¬ 
ter  s-roweth  orbreaketh  in  a  threefold  manner,  vij. 
it  flicleth,  it  is  full  of  fumes,  and  it  groweth  in  pieces. 

It  hath  a  threefold  wildnefsalfo,  as  Shoal,  Flint,  and 
Iron-mold,  which  caufeth  Lead-works.  Their  co¬ 
lours  are  black  flate  ,  brown ,  and  yellow.  Thefe 
Sand  and  Qiiitter  Ores,  are  environed  or  inclofed  in 
mighty  broad  (landing  paflages,  which  appear  to  the 
day  with  Qyitters :  fome  contain  alfo  rich  paint-work, 
fome  of  thefe  flints  muft  be  ca’cined,  fome  are  mixed 
with  ftoreof  Talk  and  Cat-filver,  which  is  a  food  ur.- 
to Quitter,  and  loveth  to  ftay  there;  fome  there  are 
which  groweth  in  a  Glimmer  ,:6r  Gat-filver  ,  and  is 
Iron-mold;  others  alfo  do  ftrike  in  aFire-ftone  or 
Flint,  fo  that  fire  muft  be, applied  thereunto,  others 
are  in  a  foft  ftone,  and  as  it  were  fwimming  along  2 
fome  are  richer  then  others.  That  which  groweth 
pure,  and  in  black  fmall  ftor.es,  and  heapeth  together 
that  natural  work,  thatgiveth  thegreateft  gain.  And 
becaufe  Jupiter  is  the  potent  Lord  of  it,  therefore  it 

hath  a  mighty  Throne  and  feat,  that  is,  a  mighty  huge  • 

Mine-  . 


•  •a**-*- 
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Mine*  Ore,  out  of  which  Tin  is  made  by  heaps,  a«d  is 
of  that  nature  and  property,  that  it  preffcth  outward, 
and  bloffometh  to  the  day,  thrufteth  off  Soap- work, 
whence  come  the  wafh- works  of  Tin-Soap.  For 
Quitter  doth  not  grow  in  the  fand  of  Barth,  befidesin 
its  body  it  is  removed  further  from  the*  feat  of  its 
Throne  to  the  Foot- (tool,  maketh  for  it  felf  a  two-  fold 
dominion  j  in  one  it  bordcreth,  and  rcacheth  to  dates, 
and  other  ftones  that  lie  about  it,  infomuch  that  his 
dominion  increafethj  in  which  is  not  a  little,  but 
much  on  the  blue  ftones,  fallings,  floats,  paffages, 
flioals,  and  clifts,  which  incline  one  upon  another,  and 
do  joyn.  Many  times  a  mighty  Tinftone  is  wrought^ 
which  finketh  down  among  its  own  cinder  and  date3 
and  at  its  finking  purgeth  it  (elf,  and  there  come  other 
fumes  like  clouds,  which  at  all  (ides  (hoot  into ,  and 
then  breaketh  again  as  good  as  ever  it  did  before  5 
and  it  is  of  that  good  condition ,  that  it  defpifeth  no 
lodging,  nor  pafieth  by  any*,  butaspoorandasdefpi- 
cable  the  (lone  is  fin  that  place  ,  be  it  red,  brown 
frefh,  or  dale,  broad  orfmall  ,  itwillprefs  into,  and 
mingle  it  fclf  with  it,  and  will  not  be  forced  out  of  it 
making  it  felfgreat,  little,  grofs,  mild,  tame,  fubtile* 
and  pliable,  even  as  the  reft  will  have  it ,  and  all  this 
tn  a  natural  way.  It  loveth  to  border  upon  Silver 
and  Iron-ftone,  that  Tin  and  Iron  be  united  in 
a  mighty  fixt  Silver  and  Copper  Ore  5  all  which 
are  found  at  their  feveral  marks.  Tin  Ore  is  in 
this  place  better  and  malleable  5  if  found  afar  off 
from  flint- paffages ,  and  are  lefs  mingled  with  Iron- 
mold,  especially  of  Copper-ftones,  which  in  calcining 
can  hardly  be  feparated,  proves  Lead  work,  without 
any  fair  glafs.  Some  of  it  is  fo  mild  andTofr,  that 

when 
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when  they  are  cleared,  and  calcined,  (till  lofe  foroe- 
thin®  •  for  flints  and  fulphureous  matters  which  are 
volatile,  and  cannot  indure  any  great  heat;  corrode 
fomewhat  of  the  metalline  Tin  ,  which  appeared!  y 
the  white  thick  fume,  at  the  calcining.  They  arc 
calcined  thus  hard  by  reafon  of  hake* Iron,  elfe  t  ey 
might  yield  as  much  again,  for  they  lofe  extreamly 
in  calcining.  It  is  ftrange  to  lome  why  they  (brink 
together  to  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  being  they  get  a  grea¬ 
ter  quantity  of  Lead,  with  good  Qyvitter  ,  at  firft 
brought  out  of  the  Mine. 

As  for  the  feveral  forts  of  Tin  Ore,  I  find  little 
mention  of  them  in  Authors  onely  Doftor  Mermt 
iaiththat  the  Mine-men  in  Corrmal  and  Devex  htre 
dodiftinguifh  their  Tin  into  that  which  they  call  Py- 
ran,  Murdick,  and  Block  Tin,  and  that  they  call  their 
Tin-ftones  Shoad.  And  the  learned  Mr.  Btjl  doth  philof  trinC 
tell  us,  that  (lore  of  excellent  Tin  is  (aid  to  be  found  in  war- 
fome  parts  of  Cornwall  at  the  fides,  and  in  the  channels 
of  running  waters,  in  grains  like  Sand  or  Grave  , 

which  they  call  Corn-Tin. 

Now  for  the  Tin  Mines  in  Correal  and  Devonfiire, 
which  have  been  fo  ancient,  that'it  may  well  be  an  ar¬ 
gument  that  Nature  neither  decays,  nor  tnat  Mintra  s 
ceafe  to  grow,  take  what  learned  Camden  faith  in 
thefe  words.  The  Inhabitants  do  difeover  thele  Mines 
by  certain  Tin  (tones  lying  on  the  face  of  the  ground ,  - 

which  they  call  Shoad,  being  fomewhat  fmooth,  and 
round.  Of  thefe  Mines  or  Tin- Works,  there  be  two 
kinds,  the  one  they  call  Load- Works,  the  other  S team- 
Works.  This  lieth  in  lower  grounds,  when  by  trench¬ 
ing  they  follow  the  Veins  of  Tin,  and  turn  afide  now 

and  then  the  dreams  of  water  coming  in  their  way : 

Q  ^  That 


of 

T  hat  othef  is  in  higher  places,  when  as  upon  the  hills 
they  dig  very  deep  pits,  which  they  call  Shafts,  and  do 
undermine.  And  a  little  after  he  faith  There  -re 
two  forts  of  Tin,  Black  Tin,  which  is  Tin  Ore  broken 
and  wafhed ,  but  not  yet  founded  into  Metal  and 
white  Tin  that  is  molten  into  Metal ;  and’  that 
is  either  foft  i  in  which  is  beft  Merchantable  or 
hard  Tin  lefs  Merchantable.  And  again:  That  the 
ancient  Britain  p  aftifed  thefe  Tin-works  (to  omit 
Ttm<em  the  Hiftorian  in  Pliny ,  who  reporteth  that 
the  Britans  fetched  Tin  out  ofthe  Iflc  Itta  in  Wicker 
Boats,  covered  and  (birched  about  with  Leather)  aD 
P.e*reth  for  ccrt'!ln  out  of  Dm  dor  us  Siculus,  who  flou* 
rilhed  under  Auguflus  Cafar.  For  hewriteth  that 
the  Britain:  who  inhabited  this  part,  digged  T in  out 
of  itony  ground,  and  at  a.  low  Water  carried  the 
lame  in  Carts  to  certain  Iflands  adjoyning. 

Now  I  {hall  give  the  Reader  fuch  informations  as 
1  received  from  one  Thomas  Creberoi  Plimpton  St. Ma¬ 
ry  in  Devonjhire ,  who  was  one  (and  all  his  Anceftors 
before  himi  that  had  wrought  in  the  Tin-mines ;  and 
ihele  particulars  I  had  from  him. 

,  **  Th.e  Hi*h  ^here  they  get  Tin  Ore ,  near  that 

£LjCre  C  lV  *  afe  Calkd  and 

2  .  Black  Rones  that  hold  Tin,  they  call  Tin-ftones 
and  lie  either  m  a  load,  or  in  a  (bring.  J 

5-  There  isother  Tin  Ore  that  is  fofter,  and  lies  in  a 

un  (bone ,  and  is  of  a  yeliowifh  colour ,  but  will 
aieltneer  both  alike. 

fn-it  PUr£  °rC  5  Th[cJ  ^  ca!1  Corn  Ti(1 >  being 
.oand  m  grains,  and  is  the  hardeft  to  melt, 

5*  Another  place  they  cal!  Armed  Pit,  which  holds 

'  •  '  }  'I  '  Ore 


Ore  they  call  Zill  Tin ,  which  is  as  fmall  as  Grit  or 
Sand,  and  necdeth  nothing  but  wafhing,  and  is  the 
moft  eaftly  melted  of  all  other  forts  of  Tin  Ore,  arid 
lieth  in  Chalk  and.Clay;  and  this  fmall  Ore,  becaufe 
it  is  rich,  they  call  it  fatty  Ore.  ■ ;  , 

6.  The  black  ftones,  if  they  find  them  at  the  top, do 
continue  in  the  whole  Mine  or  Work.  Sometimes 
it  is  in  that  they  call  firings,  running  through  earth, 
or  ftones,  like  lmall  twigs  or  firings :  and  fometimes 
it  is  all  in  one,  like  a  great  branch  or  trunk,  which  they 
call  a  Lode-  Sometimes  it  runneth  in  Spar,  fome¬ 
times  in  a  black  ftone  that  will  ftrike  fire,  fometimes 
in  white  ftones  that  are  foft. 

7.  Their  fmelting  houfes  roofs,  after  certain  years 
they  pull  down  ,  and  findftore  of  Ore  in  that  ft uff, 
that  in  their  former  meltings  was  forced  from  the  fire. 

8.  The  Corn  Ore  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Hills,  being  there  digged  into,  and  lieth  fometimes 
in  one  fort  of earth,  and  fometimes  in  another.  And 
the  Zill  Ore  is  found  in  the  fame  order. 

9.  The  uppermoft  part  of  their  Work  they  call 
Cooping;  and  if  it  be  good  or  rich,  the  Lode  or  Strings 
underneath  are  good ;  If  bad  or  indifferent,  thofe  un¬ 
derneath,  are  fometime  good,  and  fometime  bad. 

i®.  They  call  that  part  ofthe  mineral,  that  is  found 
wallied  down,  or  otherwife  brought  down  into  the 
Valleys,  Shoad. 

it.  They  have  a  thing  they  call  Mundick,  fome¬ 
times  found  in  the  Ore ,  which  they  feparate  left  k 
fhould  fpoil  the  Ore ;  iome  of  it  is  yellow,  which 
is  the  worft,  and  fometimes  of  other  colours :  and  the 
Mundick  after  fmelting  the  Ore,  is  blackifh  and  hard,  phiiof.  1 
Of  it  Mr,  Bsjl  faith  thus.  Mundick  1  have  had  of  a  n.  i9,  p  j 
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fine  golden  colour  5  but  though  it  be  affirmed  to  hold 
no  Metal ;  yet  1  found  it  in  weight,  and  otherwife, 
to  differ  from  Marchafites,  and  the  Mine  men  think  it 
of  a  poyfonous  nature. 

ii.  They  have  a  thing  they  call  Max^  mixt  with 
the  Ore,  which  cannot  be  feparated  by  the  water,  but 
by  the  fire ,  and  then  fmells  very  ill,  and  is  of  a  blewifh 
colour. 

1 3 .  Laftly ,  They  alfo  find  fomething  like  bright 
Ore ,  which  they  call  shim. 

And  thus  much  of  this  Metal,  feeing  there  is  no 
need  to  fpeak  of  any  Medicaments  prepared  forth 
of  it ,  bccaufe  I  have  not  had  experience  of  any 
fuch. 
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Of  the  federal  forts  of  Mercuries  according  to  the 
Myjiical  TbiiofopherS)  or  Adeptifls. 

T Hough  I  may  be  cenfured  varioufly  by  fevcrai 
forts  of  men  for  intermeddling  in  fuch  a  my- 
fterious  and  high  afubjeft  as  this  Chapter  imponeth  5 
yet  without  valuing  them,  I  fhall  lay  open  fome 
things  that  have  not  been  much  noted,  or  underftood 
by  many  that  think  themfelves  fufficiently  knowing  in 
thefe  matters,  and  leave  them  to  thofe,  that  with  me 
do  underftand  the  Authors  from  whom  I  have  thefe 
things  I  now  treat  of  ^  being  allured  that  thefe  things 
are  not  for  thofe  that  are  led  by  fanfie  and  opination, 
but  for  thofe  that  are  underftanding,  and  the  genuine 
Sons  of  Hermes .  I  find  in  the  heedful  and  diligent 
fearch  of  the  Writings  of  that  profoundly  learned,  and 
experienced  perfon  Far  ace  l (us  (abfit  invldla  verbis') 
that  he  underftood  four  feveral  forts  of  Mercuries  f 
which  we  (hall  rank  in  this  order^  and  fo  handle 

them.  > 

1 .  There  is  the  Mercury  of  the  Philofophers,which 

is  a  thing  in  a  various  fenfe,  Mercttrio  vulgi  comma* 
nius. 

2.  There  is  that  which  he  calleth  Mercurtus  Cor-> 
por is ,  which  is  made  aftraliter  by  the  Tinfture  forth 
of  another  Metal,  as  when  Lead,  Tin,  or  Copper  is 
tranfmuted  into  true  running  common  Mercury  ,  or 
Quickfilver  5  or  it  may  be  fas  Libanius  recordeth  of  Rer.mtur 

Kellej)  that  common  Cold  is  changed  into  Quick-  p 

J  *  fiiver  ^ 
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Giver  ;  of  which  he  thus  fpeaketh.  Sic  etiam  Mer- 
curius  Corporis  e  metalto  aliofaUus  aftraliler ,  muilo 
nobilier,  &fixior  eft  Mercurio  ccmmuni. 

3.  There  is  Mercurous  M et aliicut ,or  Corporate,  that 
is  extracted,  drawn  and  feparated  from  the  perfe& 
or  imperfeft  Metals  5  as  is  that  mercurial  part  of 
Copper  mentioned  by  Hdmont,  after  the  external  and 
combuftible  fuiphur  be  feparated  from  it,  which  may 
be  reduced  into  a  white  and  anonymous  Metal  5  and 
this  not  to  be  had  but  by  the  help  of  the  Alkaheft. 

4.  The  vulgar  Mercury,  or  common  Quick- 
filver. 

And  of  two  of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak,  to  wit ,  of  the 
Philofophers  Mercury,  and  of  common  QtuckGlver. 

1.  1.  Concerning  the  Philofophers  Mercury,  we 

would  admonifh  the  ftudious  fearcher  after  Natures 
Secrets,  that  thefe  kind  of  Authors  did  not  write  to 
fuch  ends  and  purpofes  as  the  moft  of  other  Authors 
did  ,  plainly  and  openly  to  reveal  their  Art;  for  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  fo  to  do,  and  that  for  weighty 
reafons  known  to  themlelves ,  and  not  fit  to.be  divul- 

Arcsn,  Herm*  ged.  But  to  declare  the  truth  in  riddles  and  parables; 
p.i«8.  therefore  letthem  take  this  rule  from  a  learned  Au¬ 
thor,^  who  faith  thus :  Let  a  Lover  of  Truth  make  ufe 
of  a  tew  Authors,  but  of  beft  note,  and  experienced 
JrutG  5  let  him  fufped  things  that  are  quickly  under- 
ftood,  efpecially  in  myft ical  names  and.  fecret  opera¬ 
tions ;  for  truth  lies  hid  in  obfcurity,  nor  do  Philofo¬ 
phers  ever  write  more  deceitfully,  then  when  plainly, 
nor  ever  more  truly  then  when  obfcurely.  And’ 
therefore  Geber  tells  us ,  Ubicunque  aperte  lerni  fu- 
mus,  jbi  nihil  diximus,  fed  ubi  fub  ^nigmate  alia  aid 
pojuimns,  fguris,  ibi  veritatem  occultabimw ,  Again,* 
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Let  the  ftudious  Reader  diligently  mark,  in  what 
points  they  agree  in ,  for  there  neceflfarily  the  truth 
is  to  be  found ,  for  Concord  is  the  ftrongeft  evi¬ 
dence,  and  Truth  con  lifts.  onely  in  unity.  For  Trevz*  Be  n.TrevUan. 
fan  faith,  Con  fader  avi  fotius  q uib us  loeis 3  libri  muxhne  ^lchym*  p‘ 
convenient  in  eundem  fanfamfabtdem  exijlwavi  latere 
fotifimum  veritatem,  qua  non  poicfl  in  yluribws  ,  fad 
inuno  tantum  exiftere:  hue  via,  mihifatf  a  eft  ebviam 
ver'ttas  :  in  qu'tbu*  enim  muxime  convenire  videbam 
in  unuWy  hoc  ipfam  fuit ,  quod  turn  anxie  qnafaeram. 

Laftly.,  obferve  this.  Let  the  ftudious  Reader  have  a  Arcm.  Herts. 

care  of  the  manifold  fignification  of  words ;  for  by  iM7i* 

deceitful  windings  and  doubtful,  yea,  contrary  fpee- 

ches  fas  it  fhouldfeem)  Philofophers  vent  their  my- 

fteries,  with  a  defire  of  keeping  and  hiding,  not  fophi* 

fticating  or  deftroying  the  truth.  And  in  nothing  Urfup;.P.m,. 

have  they  been  more  dark  and  obfeure,  then  about 

this  that  they  call  their  Mercury ,  which  they  have 

made  manifold  5  four  forts  of  which  we  (hall  onely 

handle. 

i.  They  do  fometimes  call  perfeft  Elixir,  and  co¬ 
louring  medicine  their  Mercury  (though  with  Tome 
impropriety,  as  to  other  appellations  of  it,  being  per- 
fe&ly  fixt,  and  not  volatile)  becaufeof  the  likenefs 
and  great  conformity  it  hath  with  heavenly  Mercury, 
or  with  the  Planet  fo  called,  which  accommodated) 
itfelf,  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  every  thing  it  is 
joyned  withal.  The  like  this  uncertain  Elixir  wor¬ 
ked),  for  that  being  tied  to  no  proper  quality,  it  im- 
braceth  the  quality  and  difpofition  of  the  thing  where-  " 
with  it  is  mixed,  and  wonderfully  multiplied)  the  ver- 
tues  and  qualities  thereof;  And  in  thisTenfe  for  the 
moft  part  the  Philofophers  underftahd  itj  and  not  fm 

refpe&i 
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refped  of  common  Mercury ,  o-r  its  volatility.  For 
Sendivogius  faith  thus  :  Dtcitur  Mercurius  propter 
ej us  flnxlbil'ttmtm ,  uniufcuj ufque  ret  conjuntftonem, 
von  propter  ejfenijam,  aftimilatur  Julphuri  propter  in- 
ter vum  c&larem ,  &  peft  congelauonim  eft  bumldumrA- 
dlcale .  '  For  the  Philofophcrs  Sulphur  or  Tin&ure 
before  Fermentation  is  (in  this  ienfc)  truly  mercurial 
and  univerfal ;  but  after  it  be  fermented,  that  univer- 
fality  is  determined,  and  fpecificated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  Metal  with  which  it  is  fermented,  and 
fo  it  is  no  more  an  univerfal ,  but  a  particular.  Et 
ante  fermentationem  tamen  eft  catholic  a  ac  univerfalis 
vere>  &  in  Amnia  fublunaria  *git  univerfaliter ,  &  ca- 
tholice .  Fpft  fermentationem  atttem  eft  fpecificata  ad 
n  at  ur  am metallic  am.  And  again  •  Et  eft  *vcre  nniver- 
f dis  aniiferrnemaitonem^poft  earn fpecifica . 

•  £.  There  is  another  matter  which  they  caf  their 
.Mercury,  which  is  the  moft  univerfal  that  is  in  nature, 
and  forth  of  which  in  the  firft  creation  all  fpecificated 
bodies  were  produced,  and  ftill  continued*  both  the 
efficient  and  material  caufe ,  and  matter  of  all  gene¬ 
rations,  and  produ&ions ,  and  this  they  called  Hyle 
or  Chaos ,  and  Rajmund  Lully  the  genus  generalifii- 
mum  of  all  things.  And  doubtlefs  was  no  other  then 
Ariftotlet  materia  prima ,  fife  Eflence,  or  fift  Element, 
which  few  of  his  Interpreters  understood,  and  many 
others  derided,  as  though  becaufe  they  did  not  know 
it,  therefore  others  did  not :  when  indeed  that  lear¬ 
ned  Grecian  underftood  much,  that  in  his  Writings  he 
opened  but  darkly ,  and  therefore  however  the  proud 
and  ignorant  may  feoff  and  jeer,  we  do  affirm  that 
.there  is  fuch  a  matter  in  rerum  natura :  though  in 
fome  refpeds  it  be  a  truth,  that  it  is ,  neque  quantum, 

ncque 
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neque  quale,  neque  quid,  neque  quicquid  eorum  ,  qua 
cernuntur  •,  and  this  the  ancient  Sages  knew  and  un- 
derftood  weld  enough,  and  fometimes  called  it  Anima 
Mundi ,  or  Spirits  Catholics  ,  and  by  many  other 
fuch  like  names.  And  it  is  of  this  that  the  learned  Lord 
of  Nuyfement  epitomized  by  Combachiw writ  that 
learned  Treatife  ,  De-vero  Sale  [ecreto  Fhiivfophorum,  Dcral.phtlof. 
&  deuniverfali  mundi  fpiritu:  who  faith  in  one  place  fs*,iMS 
thus  5  Ego  ver )  trait  o  de  materia  univerfali  nondum 
fpccificata ,  qua  proprie  materia  prima  hujus  materia 
prim a  metalitca  appeSari  poteft ,  tanquam  gtnerallfti- 
mum  genu*  generum,  d  Raymundo  Lullio  adeocelebra - 
turn.  And  as  the  Philofophers  did  underftand  this 
to  be  the  fidfc  true  matter  of  all  things,  (o  they  had  an 
univerfal  matter  that  was  mineral ,  from  whence  all 
Metals  did  fpring  and  arife/,  fo  that  by  allufion  and 
comparison,  they  often  exprelTed  the  nature  of  the 
one  by  the  other  ;  which  many  ( and  they  very 
learned  too)  not  difeerning  the  confounding  of  thefe 
two  together,  have  often  taken  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  fo  have  both  been  deceived,  and  alfo  deceived 
others  j  of  which  thing  learned  Ripley  giveth  us  this 
caution : 


In  the  beginning  when  thou  madft  all  of  nought , 

A  Clobous  matter ,  and  dark  under  confuficn 
By  the  beginner  marvelloufiy  was  wrought  > 
Containing  naturally  all  things  without  divipon , 
of  which  thou  mad  ft  in  fix  days  dear  diftinttion. 

At  Genefis  apertly  doth  record ,  0V or dm 

Then  Heaven  and  Earth  perfected  were  frith  thy 
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So  thorow  thy  will  and  power  out  of  ohe  mafs 
Con  f  fed)  was  made  all  things  that  being  is  5 
But  in  thy  glory  afore  as  Maker  thou  was, 
Now  i'y  and  (hat  be  without  end  I  wtjs  • 
And  purified  fouls  up  to  thy  bhfs 

Shall  come  a  principle ,  this  may  be  one. 
Tor  the  declaring  of  our  Stone • 


Tor  as  of  one  Mafs  was  made  all  thing  , 

Right  jo  mu  ft  it  w  our  pr  ail  ice  be*,  :  \  ' 

All  our  fecrets  of  one  Image  muft  fp'ing. 

In  Philoffphers  books  therefore ,  who  luft  to  feey 
Our  Stone  is  called  the  left  Worlds  one ,  and  three . 
Magnefia  aJfo  of  Sulphur  and  Mercury  5 
Proportionate  by  nature  mo  ft  perfetfly . ' 

Here  the  careful  Reader  may  obferve,  not  oncly  the 
description  of  this  matter  that  he  caileth  Globous  5 
known,  and  underftood  of  fo  few,  as  alfo  the  compa-  , 
rifon  of  it,  to  the  matter  of  their  great  Stone, 

3.  The  matter  forth  of  which  they  prepare  their 
artificial  Water ,  they  call  their  Mercury  5  which 
thing  Nature  hath  produced  ready  for  the  Artift  to 
begin  his  work  withal.  And  though  it  be  converfant 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  World ,  and  be  a  common 
known  defpicable  matter,  yet  it  is  one  of  their  greateft 
fecrets,  which  they  have  moft  hid  and  veiled,  and  the 
moft  difficult  for  an  Artift  to  know,  that  this  is  the 
true  fubjefl:  that  he  muft  begin  to  work  upon.  But 
when  it  is  truly  known ,  men  will  rather  wonder  why 
they  knew  it  no  fooner,  then  at  their  knowing  of  is 
after  they  do  underftand  it ;  for  the  Ancients  have 
declared  the  proper  marks  and  tokens  fo  fully,  that 

*  ft;-  hardly 
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hardly  can  it  be  done  more  largely,  excq)t  they  Thould 
in  plain  and  vulgar  words  have  named  it,  and  faid  this 
is  it :  which  hath  caufed  divers  of  the  later  Adeptifts 
the  more  to  obfcure  it,  and  to  put  their  Readers  into 
the  greateft  dubitation  about  it.  This  is  it  that  they 
have  called  their  metallick  feed  ( and  indeed  is  really 
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ut  von  remaneat  nip  pars  decima ,  cum  una  parte,  & 
hoc  erit  humidum  radicale  metallkum .  From  whence 
note  .• 

r.  That  firft  they  have  that  which  he  calleth  their 
Fire,  into  which  their  Sol  and  Luna  are  put,  and  this 
their  Fire  is  a  Water  $  for  their  Water  is  a  Fire  ,  and 
calcineth  the  bodies  of  Sol  and  Luna  more  then  com¬ 
mon  Fire  can  do ;  according  to  their  maxim  ,  Vul- 
gw  crew  at  per  ignem  ,  nos  per  aquam  $  and  this  is  that 
Water  whichffelmont  calleth  Ignis  Gehenna, and  ignv- 
aqua,  which  he  calls  an  immortal  and  immutable  li¬ 
quor,  and  is  ( notwichftanding  the  opinions  of  all  men 
to  the  contrary)  the  very  fame  that  he  and  Paracelfus 
call  their  Alkaheft,  and  was  that  very  Water  by  which 
Belmont  and  Raymund  Lull )  fixed  common  Mercury  3 
and  is  by  Lully  called  AquaCcelka,  Aqua  Lunaria , 
Mevftruum  vegetal  tie  univerfale  3and  Aquaignis . 

2.  To  note  that  their  Sol  and  Lum  are  not  the  Gold 
and  Silver  of  the  Vulgar ,  for  they  fay  durum  noflrum 
non  eft  anrum  vulgi  3  neque  in  colore ,  neque  in  fub - 
ftantia. 

3.  That  after  their  earth  be  diflolved  in  their  Fire 
or  Water,  then  it  is  called  the  Mercury  of  the  Philo- 
fophers,  and  fo  doih  but  at  thebeft  differ  gradually 
when  the  earth  is  diffolved  in  it,  from  the  Fire  or  Wit¬ 
ter  that  did  diffolve  their  earth. 

4.  That  this  Water  dothdiffolve  thofe  bodies  of 
Scl and  Luna,  and  confume  them ,  and  then  it  is  humi¬ 
dum  radkale  metallic  urn. 

5.  Obfervethat  in  faying  there  remaineth  but  the 
tenth  part  with  one  part,  he  truely  teacheth  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  earth  and  water  in  this  conjun&ion ,  if 
thou  canfl  rightly  underftand  him, 
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Laftly,  He  tells  us  of  this  Water  thus  much  in  ano-  ^  Philor* 
ther  p^ace.  Bt  hoc  vobis  dico ,  quod  op  us  eft  rent  qu<e~ 
rere  aliquant,  qua  occulta  eft  9  ex  qua  fit  ( miromodo ) 
talis  bumiditas,  qua  aurumfiwe  violent la  Jea  ftrepitu 
fiolvit,  into  ita  fuaviter  &  naturaltter  ,  ficuti  glades 
aquAcalida  benefido  liquefied,  feboc  invenifiis ,  hahetis 
rem ,  ex  qua  aurum  a  natura  produff um  eft :  Et  quant- 
vis  omnia  met  alia ,  &  res  omnes  ex  ilia  ortum  habeant, 
nil  tamen  ita  amteatur  eiyficut  aurum9  nam  aids  rebus 
adhsret  imp  ur  it  as,  auro  autem  nulla,  propter  ea  inftar 
matrts  (ft  ipfi;  Compare  this  with  the  former,  and 
ferioufly  confider  of  it*  for  there  is  much  hidden  and 
couched  in  it. 

From  whence  we  may  confider  the  reafons  why 
they  ufe  this  propriety  in  calling  all  thefe  Mercuries 
theirs,  or  Mercuries  of  the  Philofophers  s  and  thofe 
chiefly  we  conceive  to  be  thefe  two  following  : 

1  The  moft  of  thefe  (or  at  leaft  two  of  them)  are 
called  theirs,  becaufe  Nature  hath  no*  brought  them 
forth  in  that  perfection  that  the  Philofophers  delire 
and  ftand  in  need  of.  But  it  is  the  Philofophers  Skill, 

Art,  and  Induftry  ,  that  exalts  them  to  this  preemi¬ 
nence,  which  Nature  had  not  contributed  unto  them, 
and  therefore  are  truly  and  properly  called  theirs,  for 
none  but  true  Philofophers  indeed  can-bring  them  to 
that  height  of  perfedion.  •  ■  , 

2.  The  other  univerfal  Mercury  or  Hyle,  hath  not 
its  vertues  and  excellencies  known  to  any  but  to  true 
Philoiophers ,  who  well  underftand  the  nature  and 
qualities  ofit.  And  that  other  Mercury  which  Na¬ 
ture  produceth  ofit  felf  without  Art  9  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  matter,  and  feed  of  which  Metals  are  generated 

in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  alfo  call  fas  they  do 

many. 
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many  other  things)  theirs ;  and  that  becaufe  though 
it  be  commonly  known,  and  be  to  be  had;  vet  none 
but  true  Philofophers  know  the  hidden,  and  fecret 
vertues  thereof  (though  it  be  converfant  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  World  3  nor  that  it  is  the  feed ‘from 
whence  Metals  are  produced. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this  that  hath  beenfaid, 
there  are  many  fo  wedd. d  to  the  great  Opinion  that 
they  have  of  common  Mercury,  that  either  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  that  true  feed  of  Metal  the  Philofophers 
fpeakof;  or  at  Ieaft  that  forth  of  it  the  Philofophers 
Mercury  may  be  made;  both  of  which  are  clear  wide 
from  the  mark:  For  Sendivogiut  tells  us  plainly  in 
thefe  words ,  Et  quatnvis  corpus  met  allot  urn,  ex  mer- 
curlo  fit  procrcatum,  quod  do  mercurio  FhUofopborum 
inteiligi  debet,  tamers  hi  non  furst  audiendi,  qui  putant 
mercnrtnm  vulgi, femen  effe  metallorum ,  &  ua  corpus 
locofemims  accipiunt ,  non  consider  antes,  quod  &  di¬ 
ll  us  'vulgi  mercuriuc,  fuum  in  fe  haheat  jemtn.  There¬ 
fore  to  put  this  forth  of  doubt,  we  fhallgive  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  the  Philofophers  Mercury,  from  common 

Argent  vive,  forth  of  their  own  mouths. 

.  1  •  The  Mercury  of  the  Philofophers  is  a  meer  pro- 
dud  of  Art  forth  of  a  fie  natural  fubjed ,  and  is  never 

£°  be  ,h^  but  %  alfiftance  of  Arc.  But  common 

v£utckfilver  is  a  produd  of  Nature-without  the  help  of 
Art;  for  there  is  much  of  it  found  in  its  own  form 
which  the  Workmen  call  Virgin  Mercury.  •  5 
2.  The  Chymical  Fountain,  or  Philofophers  Mer¬ 
cury,  doth  produce  all  things,  and  vivifie  all  thiiws ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  it  deftroyeth  all  things,  corrupt- 
era  all  things,  and  worketh  all  other  things  that  con¬ 
cern  lire  and  death:  but  fo  doth  not  common  Mercury. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  Chymical  Fountain  is  fiery  and  hot ,  but 
common  Argent  vive  is  cold  and  moift. 

4.  f he  Ciiymical  Fountain  with  the  moft  eafie  di- 
ftilktion  is  changed  into  a  fpirit ,  and  a  volatile  body. 
But  the  common  Argent  vive  is  all  fpirit,  and  in  di- 
fttllation  is  not  changed  into  a  watery  fpirit,  but  afcen- 
deth  corpora' Iy,  no  whit  changed  from  it  felf. 

5.  The  fpirit  drawn  from  the  Chymical  Fountain, 
is  fiery,  and  pontiek,  and  fo  penetrating  and  fubtile, 
that  it  alfo  diffolveth  Metals ,  and  being  (o  diffolved', 
doth  deliver  them  to  death.  But  common  Argent 
vive  cannot  be  converted  into  a  watery,  politick  fpirit 
by  diftillation,  nor  killor-deftroy  the  Metals,  but  only 
hides  them  in  its  belly ,  and  doth  vomit  them  up  a- 
gain,  by  feparating  it  felf  from  them,  with  any  eafie 
heat. 

6.  The  Chymical  Fountain  doth  diffolve  it  felf. 
and  congeal  it  felf,  and  perfedl  it  lelf ,  without  any 
other  thing  added  unto  it.  But  common  Qpickfilver 
doth  not  diffolve  it  felf,  unlefs  it  be  diffolved  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  nor  congeal  it  felf,  nor  by  any  means  perfect 
it  felf. 

7.  The  Chymical  Fountain  hath  in  its  belly  and 
inward  parts ,  fait  fixed,  red,  and  white,  yea  it  is  to¬ 
tally  fait ,  and  fpringcth  and  arifeth  forth  of  a  faline 
den.  But  common  Argent  vive  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  running  Metal,  movable,  and  flippery. 

S.  The  Chymical  Fountain  hath  So/ and  Z»»4  in 
the  neareft  power,  and  with  only  Ample  co&ion,  they 
are  reduced  into  the  ultimate" ad  :  which  we  can 
bring  forth  of  common  Argent  vive  by  no  kind  of 
Artifice. 

9,  Of  the  Chymical  Fountain ,  without  any  thing 

added 
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added  to  it,  is  made  the  Elixir,  and  true  Philofophick 
Tindture :  which  by  no  means  we  can  obtain  from 
common  Argent  vive. 

10.  The  Chymical  Fountain  hath  in  itfelf  in  the 
nearcft  power  all  Metals,  feeing  it  is  the  immediate , 
and  next  feed,  forth  of  which  they  are  generated  and 
compounded.  And  it  is  the  father ,  efficient,  and 
material  caufe  ,  out  of  which  common  Quickfilver  is 
produced,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the  other. 

11.  The  Cfymical Fountain  doth  compound  pre¬ 
cious  (tones  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  all  thofe 
others  which  Nature  hideth  in  her  bofom,  by  the  con¬ 
gelation,  and  coagulation  of  the  Fountain  into  (tones, 
which  we  cannot  fay  of  vulgar  Mercury.  Hydrogr . 
Spag.  Pet.  Fabr.l.^c. 12. 

13.  Vulgar  Mercury  doth  not  fo  diffolve  Gold 
and  Silver,  that  it  never  can  again  be  feparated  from 
them.  But  the  Philofophers  Argent  vive  doth  fo  dif¬ 
folve  Gold  and  Silver,  that  it  is  never  again  feparated 
from  them,  but  is  as  water  commixt  with  water. 

13.  Vulgar  Mercury  hath  combuftible  and  evil 
fulphur,  with  which  it  is  made  black#  But  the  Philo¬ 
fophers  Argent  vive  hath  in  it  felf  fulphur  incombufti- 
ble,  fixt,  good,  white,  and  red. 

14.  Vulgar  Mercury  doth  make  bodies  black,  and 
ftaineth  them.  But  the  Philofophers  Mercury  doth 
make  bodies  white  as  Cryftal. 

15.  Vulgar  Mercury  by  precipitation  is  turned  in¬ 
to  a  Citrine  or  red  powder,  and  an  evil  fulphur.  But 
the  Philofophers  Mercury  by  virtue  of  heat,  is  chan¬ 
ged  into  moft  white  fulphur,  good  fixt,  andfluxible. 

1 6.  Vulgar  Mercury,  by  how  much  more  it  is  de¬ 
coded,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  is  made  volatile ,  and 

fluxible. 
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fluxible.  But  the  Philofophers  Mercury  by  how  much 
it  is  more  decoded,  by  fo  much  more  it  is  thickned, 
and  made  fixt.  Sendivog .  Trabf,  de  Sulphur,  &  ds  tri~ 
but  princlpiis . 

Thefe  are  the  differences  that  thefe  two  Authors 
quoted  have  given  of  the  differences  of  common  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  that  of  the  Philofophers,  but  indeed  are  fo 
full  of  equivocations  and  evafions,  one  while  mean¬ 
ing  their  Elixir,  another  while  the  catholick  Mercury 
or  Hyle,  fometimes  their  artificial  Mercury ,  and  but 
feldom,  ifatall,  the  matter  out  of  which  they  prepare 
their  own  Mercury,  or  univerfal  liquor.  So  that  they 
may  well  buzzle  the  brains  of  a  perfon  reafonably 
well  verfed  in  their  terms,  and  Art.  But  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  candid,  we  fhall  fhew  fome  agreements  be¬ 
twixt  the  matter  of  which  they  prepare  their  Mercury 
and  common  Quickfilver,  that  the  doubt  of  their  being 
both  one,  may  be  put  forth  of  all  fcruplc. 

1.  Their  matter,  and  vulgar  Mercury  agree  in  this, 
that  they  are  both  of  a  mineral  and  metallick  root  and 
principle. 

2.  They  differ  in  this ,  the  Philofophers  matter  is 
the  true  root,  feed,  and  principle  of  all  other  Metals, 
as  is  known  by  obfervation  and  experience  >  but  vul¬ 
gar  Mercury  is  not  the  feed  nor  root  of  Metals,  nor 
ever  was  known  to  grow,  or  change  by  nature  into  a 
more  perfed  Metal* 

3.  The  'Philofophers  matter  is  no  one  of  the  vul¬ 
garly  known  Metals,  but  is  rather  omnia  and 

the  true  Lunary  andSolary  Trees  but  common  Mer¬ 
cury  hath  ever  been  taken  for  one  of  the  vulgar 
Metals,  and  is  no  true  El(ffrum>  nor  hath  plurality  in 
ic  at  all. 

Sf  ,  4.  The 
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4.  The"  Philofophers  matter  is  a  thing  that  is  far 
more  common  then  common  Mercury ,  and  is  never 
foweli  apparelled,  norfo  fpecious  to  the  eye,  as  is 
common  Quickfilver. 

5.  That  it  is  threefold  both  in  Name  and  Nature 
and  yet  is  but  of  one  and  the  fame  root,  and  fo  is  not 
common  Qjiickfilver. 

6.  That  it  hath  both  fixt  and  volatile  parts ,  and  fo 
hath  not  Quickfilver. 

2.  We  come  now  to  thefecond  main  point  that  we 
propofed  in  this  Chapter  ;  to  wit,  to  the  confidera- 
ttons  of  common  Quickfilver,  as  fome  have  given  it 
forth  •,  and  herein  wemuft  propofe  fomething  from 
Paracelfut  that  is  fingular,  and  (that  we  know  of)  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  Author ;  which  is  this 

He  faith  that  Mercury  contained  in  it  fe'lf  three 
bodies. 

1.  The  firft  is  that  out  of  which  it  is  generated,  be¬ 
fore  it  perfe&Iy  be  that  which  it  ought  to  be. 

3.  The  fecond  is  that  which  it  is. 

b^r^he  third  is  that  unto  which  it  may  beprepared 

1.  The  firft  (he  faith;  is  to  be  taken  in  its  Mineral, 
and  Ore,  while  it  flowereth,  and  is  to  be  prepared  fo 
as  the  Art  of  preparing  Mercury  doth  command. 

a.  The  fecond  requireth  that  the  Ore  be  feparated 
irom  the  Mercury  by  the  artifice  of  fire. 

5;  The  third  is,  that  the  fame  Mercury  be  prepa¬ 
red  into  the  form  of  an  adiift,  or  burnt  Metal. 

In  another  place  he  tells  us  almoft  the  fame  thino- ; 
Mercury  ,  he  faith,  is  concluded  with  three  bodies. 

1.  Firft,  As  it  is  in  its  Mineral,  or  Ore,  with  its  , 
woud,  and  is  to  be  as  Mercury  prepared  by  Art. 
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2.  Secondly,  the  Body  feparated  from  the  Ore,  is 
to  be  purged  by  fire. 

3.  But  that  the  third  body  is  that  when  it  is  reduced 
into  an  aduft  Metal. 

Now  for  the  two  laft  we  (hall  fpeak  of  them  here¬ 
after,  onely  here  we  fhall  fay  fomethingof  the  firft, 
which  feemeth  a  ftrange  matter  ;  for  he  feetneth  to 
fhew  that  the  Ore  of  Quickfilver  may  be  found  and 
had  in  its  Mine,  when  it  is  in  its  flower,  and  before  it 
be  hardened  into  that  body  which  we  call  Cinnober  5 
for  in  his  Preparations  he  faith  :  Take  the  Ore  out  of  lIc  4* 
which  Mercury  doth  arife  or  grow,  as  it  is  found  in 
its  firft  coagulation,  before  it  grow  hard,  or  be  made 
into  a  body :  And  calls  it  after  it  be  prepared ,  the  li¬ 
quor  of  the  immature  Mineral/ Again  he  faith,  Take 
of  that  Ore  forth  of  which  Mercury  is  generated  ,  as  it 
is  found  to  confift  in  its  firft  coagulation  :  but  yet  it 
ought  to  be  fo  coagulated  ,  that  it  hath  not  yet  pafled 
into  an  hard  and  folidbody.  By  all  which  it  plainly 
appeareth  that  this  experienced  Author  (than  whom, 
no  man  that  we  read  of,  had  feen  more  Mines,  nor  was  1 
more  expert  in  Mineral  knowledge)  had  feen,  founds 
and  had  the  Ore  of  Cinnober,  or  Quickfilver  foft, 
which  is  a  thing  ( doubtlefs)  of  that  rarity ,  that  few 
have  had  knowledge  of  it.  And  therefore  I  heartily 

defire  all  the  Learned  that  have  Intereftin  foreign 
Parts ,  and  all  other  ingenious  perfons  that  travel,  to 
be  inquifirive,  whether  any  filch  Ore  of  Cinnober  be 
known,  found  or  to  be  had  as  is  foft,  and  not  yet  grown 
hard,  becaufe  befides  the  knowledge  of  fuch  a  mine¬ 
ral  fecret,  there  may  no  doubt  fome  excellent  Medi¬ 
cine  be  made  forth  of  it. 
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Ch^p.  *XV. 

Of  the  Vefcription  of  Quickftlyer,  of  Qnnober 
and  its  federal  Ores,  and  Tajf ages,  and  boty  it 
is  gotten  ,  and  refined  in  dtVer;  places ,  and 
the  like.  -  •  '  -  •  ;  i  f 

t  '  <  ;  "  V 

5 

THe  defcription  of  common  Mercury  is  by  moft 
ofchemyftical  Authors  omitted,  that  thereby 
they  might  obfcure  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  m  )t- 
ter  from  whence  their  Mercury  is  taken.  For  aflert- 
ing  Sulphur  and  Mertfury  to  be  the  principles  of  Me¬ 
tals,  they  therefore  ufually  left  out  the  defcription  of 
Mercury,  that  thereby  their  Readers  might  think  that 
common  Quickfilver  was  that  principle  of  Metals 
which  they  made  mention  of :  It  being  ordinary  for 
thofe  fort  of  Authors  to  fet  men  at  gaze  after  one  thincr 
while  they  intended  another,  and  to  make  themfelvel 
bread  of  the  beft  of  the  Wheat ,  while  others  had  but 
the  Husks,  or  Bran. 

Art.  Aur'fer.  For  the  defcription  of  Argent  vive  Avictn  hath  a 
vci.  i.p.  160.  jong  difeourfe  of  it,  but  may  rather  agree  to  another 
Mercury  then  to  that  which  is  common ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  leave  it  to  the  Reader  to  confider  of  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quotation  in  the  Margine, 
i-aAlchym.  RnUndm  deferibes  it  thu«,  It  is  no  other  but  avif_ 
"•(1'  cous  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  a  fubtile  fub- 

ftanceof  white  earth,  united  by  a  total  union,  by  a 
moft  temperate  heat,  until  the  humidity  be  tempered 
with  the  ficcity,and  the  ficcity  of  the  humidity  equally. 

)  •  >  This 
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The  learned  Wormim  of  it  tells  us  thus  ;  That  by  Muf.Wcrm. 
proper  f  peaking  it  cannot  be  fatd  to  be  a  Meta!,  feeing  B‘c 

the  definition  doth  not  agree  unto  it,  forte  melts  not  i*'2'v* 
in  the  fire,  it  is  not  hard,  folid,  du&ile,  nor  malleable. 

But  it  is  a  mineral  liquor  confifting  of  a  vifeous  me-  ( 
tallick  water,  and  a  fulphureous  earth,  full  of  fpirit, 
volatile, cold  to  the  touch,  but  indued  with  an  hot 
virtue,  ponderous,  ofthe  colour  of  filver,  fluid  as  wa¬ 
ter,  but  not  wetting  the  hands.  And  of  this  he  rc  ckon- 
eth  two  forts,  firft  cither  native  or  fa£fiticu;,  for  that 
which  is  factious  we  do  not  now  meddle.  And  as 
for  the  Cinnober,  or  Minium^  it  is  either  mixed  with 
ftones,  or  pure.  For  that  which  is  mixed  with  Hones, 
it  is  fometimes  found  in  a  flate-ftone  of  an  afh-colour, 
grown  together  in  the  mannerof  leaves,  or  plates , 
fometimes  in  atnoft  white  metallick  ftone,  as  at  Har- 
tertftein.  Of  pure  Minium,  or  native  Cinnober  (he 
faith)  he  had  two  forts  *,  one  rubicund,  like  the- crude 
*  Ore  of  red  filver ,  ponderous  and  elegantly  tinging 
with  a  rubicund  colour,  found  in  Hafita  near  Mar - 
pvrg.  The  other  is  mor^  black,  of  a  liver-colour,  al- 
fo  ponderous,  being  like  the  fto nt  Hamatitis^  or  Schi- 
ftut ,  in  which  grains  of  Quickfilver,  as  though  it  were, 
enclofed  drops,  do  appear,  tinging  with  hard  aftri&ion 
with  a  rubicund  colour. 

Bafillvs  gives  his  relation  of  it  thus Mercurial  Ore*  h 
is  wrought  in  its  proper  Minc-ftones,  by  the  quality  10£0>‘ 
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with  a  moft  fubtile,  red  fuiphurecus  digeftcd  earth  , 
with  a  moft  weak  flow  binding, like  an  unripe  pleafin^ 
fruit,  of  all  particular  Metals.  Mercury  fheweth  its 
virtue  in  many  things  admirably  ,  and  worketh  effe- 
dlually  upon  Minerals  and  metalline  Sulphurs,  and 
upon  fuch  which  border  upon  Antimonial  ftones  or 
Ores,  it  Ioveth  to  be  in  fuch  places  where  the  Tin  Ores 
lie  higher  then  Silver  paflages.  It  requireth  many 
iterating  effectual  operacions'unto  other  Ores,  and  is 
multiplied  upon  other  ftrange  ftones,  and  is  drawn 
through  the  juices  of  Minerals  and  Metals  which  are  in 
affinity  one  to  another,  and  produce  many  mifcreants, 
this  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo  pleafant  unto  Metals, 
Goldfmiths  amalgame  and  gild  with  it.  It  is  ufed 
also  for  metalline  colours,  and  is  prepared  to  an  oyl, 
and  water,  for  mans  health,  and  is  fublimed  to  corrode 
he  worft  of  poyfons,  and  is  a  true  robber,  taketh  along 
whatever  cofts  have  been  beftowed  on  him  }  but  if  he 
can  be  catched  in  his  nature,  then  is  he  in  fubje&ion 
and  obedience  unto  quick  and  dead.  He  is  very  ef¬ 
fectual  in  Medicines,  efpecially  for  outward  fores  5  he 
is  naught  to  naught,  and  good  to  good ;  and  is  not 
every  bodies  friend,  though  he  is  willing  to  do  what 
you  put  him  upon.  His  metalline  ftones  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  pure  white  flate  earth,  inclined  to  a 
water- blue,  in  frefh  intermingled  white  marbles ,  in 
a  glaffie,  grayifh  or  porous  Glimmer,  or  Cat-filver , 
which  lie  beneath  betwixt  the  flates,  in  a  float  way* 
which  are  mingled  in  their  metalline  paflages  with  on- 
fled  marchafites,  and  with  the  fubtileft  fmall  ftreaked 
white  Talk,  and  are  thorow  grown  with  two  forts , 
ftanding  and  float-ftriking  paflages ,  in  which  is 
wrought  a  curious  red*fhining  Quickfilver  Ore ,  not 

unlike 
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unlike  unto  red  Mine  Sulphur,  and  fometimes  floweth 
purely  out  of  the  clifts,  and  caves  of  the  palfages  , 
ftands  in  a  fink,  or  puddle  together  like  water ,  which 
its  natural  quick  fubftance  fufficiently  evidenceth. 

Paracelfm  tells  usthefe  things  of  Quickfilver*  For  De  Miner.  i.’» 
that  they  fay  Argent  vive  is  a  Metal,  is  far  from  the 
matter.  For  it  is  of  the  kind  of  other  Minerals,  not  a 
Metal,  not  a  Stone,  not  a  Marchalite ,  not  a  Saphir , 

&cc.  It  is  a  peculiar  product  of  Nature,  gifted  with 
its  body ,  and  endowed  with  its  proprieties ,  as  De  Elemenr. 
the  reft.  Again  he  faith ,  Argent  vive  is  Mer-  ^•Ttac-  ?• 
cury,  not  admitting  duftibility,  but  oppoling  it  c'7'r'lS!‘ 
felf  againft  it.  This  the  Archcus  doth  call  forth , 
changing  it  into  a  Angular  Metal  void  of  dudibiiity’ 

And  though  of  all  Metals  it  be  moft  efpecially  alii*, 
milated  to  Mercury,  notwithftanding  it  differs  in 
this,  that  it  doth  not  obtain  dudfibility,  byreafonof  its 
debility,  which  it  conceived  from  Salt  and  Sulphur  en¬ 
tering  into  it,  in  too  little  quantity.  From  hence  it 
is  manifeft  that  by  Spagyrical  pra&ice,  to  wit,  of  ad¬ 
dition,  it  may  be  made  a  duftible  Metal,  as  the  Philo- 
fophy  of  tranfmutation  doth  demonftrate.  For  it 
may  be  turned  and  changed  into  every,  or  any  Metal: 

Therefore,  to  wit,  becaufe  it  remaineth  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  all  Metals  that  may  be  drawn  into  duftibi-  De  Mineral, 
lity.  In  another  place  he  defcribeth  it  (almoft  to  the  Tr3a-1,  p 
fame  purpofe)  in  this  manner.  Moreover  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  roetallick  body,  that  can  neither  be 
hammered,  nor  fluxed,  or  melted,  and  it  is  a  mineral 
water  of  Metals.  As  water  is  amongft  other  things , 
fo  is  this  amongft  Metals.  But  it  therefore  ought  to 
be  a  Metal ,  becaufe  it  is  reduced  by  Alchymy  into 
malleation  and  fabrication  :  notwithftandin?  com- 

cnonly 
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monly  it  is  not  conftant,  fotnetimes  it  is  conftant.  It 
■  is  to  be  holden  that  it  is  the  firft  matter  of  the  Alchy¬ 
mifts,  who  of  it  do  prepare  Silver,  Gold,  Copper,&c. 
which  the  event  Oieweth.  And  perhaps  Tin  and 
Lead  may  be  made  of  it :  for  its  nature  is  manifold, 
and  wonderful,  neither  altogether  to  be  fought  out 
with  eafie  pains  or  labour.  But  this  notwithftanding 
is  evident,  that  it  is  the  firft  matter  of  the  Alchymifts, 
in  the  generating  of  Metals  *,  and  furthermore  >  is  a 
inoft  noble  medicine.  It  groweth  by  (uch  a  lubtile- 
nefs  from  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  that  it  floweth, 
or  is  liquid,  and  yet  doth  not  moiften  ;  it  runneth  and 
yet  hath  no  feet,  and  is  the  moft  heavy  of  all  MetaK 
From  thefe  dark  fayings  of  this  myftical  Author  , 

we  may  gather  thefe  things.  *  ^ 

2 .  That  in  propriety  of  Language  it  is  not  a  Metal, 
as  abiding  neither  fufion  nor  malleation  ;  and  that  it  is 
a  Metal,  or  may  be  made  one  by  the  Art  of  Alchymi- 
ftry,  but  not  without  addition  of  (omething  ,  which 
doubtlefs  is  their  Tin&ure,  or  Elixir.  And  then  it 
may  be  turned  into  any  other  Metal,  according  as  the 
Elixir  was  fermented,  and  foin  that  refpeit  is  by  them 
truly  called  Mercury  :  and  yet  that  of  its  own  kind 
it  is  a  mineral  water,  and  of  a  metallick  nature. 

2.  That  it  is  of  a  ftrange  and  wonderful  nature  not 
eafily  by  labour  found  out :  which  made  Hdmont 
confefsthat  he  had  fpent  thirty  years  fub  feruU  Mer- 
curii ,  and  that  it  had  not  its  compeer  in  Nature. 

.  3.  That  when  he  faith  that  it  is  the  firft  matter  of 
the  Alchymifts  in  generating  of  Metals,  he  fpeaketh 
the  pofitive  truth  ,  yet  muft  he  not  be  underftood  to 
mean  that  it  is  the  firft  matter  that  Nature  ufeth  to 
frame  or  generate  Me  t  ils  of  in  the  bowels  ofthe  earth, 

for 
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.for  that  firft  matter  it  is  not,  neither  the  firft  ma  tter 
fas  too  many  vainly  dream)  whereof  they  make  their 
Elixir :  But  it  is  the  firft  and  principal  matter  by 
which  with  their  Elixir  they  change,  or  generate  Me¬ 
tals  bv  the  rules  of  Art.  For  Hilmint  tells  us,  and  that 
truly;  Eoquod  ^ternus,  non  creaverit  bumiditatem, 
con  ft  anti*  /«',  Mercuric  mttallico  afimilandum.  And 
aoainhe  tells  us ,  Si  Mercuric  effet  diviftbtlis  tn  J> ar¬ 
ia  Heterogenects  ,  ars  Chjmicanon  ejjet  vera  :  ac  ipfe 
Mercuric  inept*  open  ejfet.  Etenim  nifi  merettrutm 
vidijfem ,  is*  fubfejlentem ,  negarem  artem  effi  vt- 

’  a  Where  he  faith  that  Quickfilver  is  the  moft  hea¬ 
vy  of  all  Metals,  it  muft  be  underftood  with  a  grain 

°^^jtu{*ndus  and  Eucelitu  tell  us  of  two  forts  of  Native  i.«.Alchy 

Quickfilver.  p'*?‘ 

1.  That  which  is  of  its  own  colour  without  exco- 

dion,  which  is  found  fuch  among  Metals,  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  into  which  it  hath  flowed  forth  of  the  Ore. 

2.  That  which  is  had  forth  of  the  Ore  by  wafhing 

orexco&ion,  and  this  Ore  is  that  which  was  called 
Nativom  Minium ,  or  Cinnabaric  Metallic*  ,  and  the 
Germans  call  it  ZtHObet :  and  was  found  in 

their  Mines ;  of  which  he  noteth  thefe  forts : 

1 .  A  Vein  of  Cinnober-  in  which  the  Argent  vive 
did  grow,  that  as  often  as  it  was  broken  the  Argent 

vive  diftilled  forth  drop  by  drop. 

2.  Like  to  crude  red  iilverOre,  that  was  brought 

frotnthe  Valley  of  Joachim. 

2.  Like  to  Scarlet  in  a  ftre-ftone  of  Gold. 

4.  Like  to  the  fame  in  an  afh  coloured  Hate,  or 

cleaving-ftone.  _  ‘  -  \ 

■  Tt  5.  A 
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5*  A  V  tin  richof  Quickfilver,  of  a  Liver-colour 
6.  Like  unto  crude  red,  tranfparent  filverOre  in 
Cat-filver,  of  the  colour  of  filver.  5 

,  7-  Fron?  HjdrU  black  with  a  reddifhnefs ,  which 
fminen  with  the  hammer,  did  drop  forth  little  grains 
of  Argent  vive.  5 

8.  At  the  fame  place  of  a  light  red  colour. 

9.  Of  a  yellow  colour,  in  which  was  mingled  in 
channels  &  fire- {tone  of  a  golden  colour.  ^ 

Much- what  agreeable  to  thefedoth  Agth$l+  men- 
t«on,  to  whom  I  remit  the  Reader.  Matthias  V»t7(rtu 
tells  us  of  divers  places  where  Argent  vive  is  found  in 
its  own  form  and  colour  without  exco&ion.  And 
one  fort ,  efpecially  in  the  Mountain  Gm»anedt,fa 
miles  from  Cracovi*  in  P eland,  which  of  its  own  ac- 
cordat  certain  times  of  the  year  doth  break  forth  to 

'7er  ,aes  °u(  ic  fiLarth>  but  efpecially  about  Au- 
tumn  although  alfo  about  the  Feaft  of  St.  John  Ba- 

fttfl,  the  Author  of  the  Tjrocinium  Chjmicum  doth  te- 
1  me ,  that  he  had  gathered  many  grains  like  Peafe 
in  the  roots  of  the  Grafs ,  and  faith  that  notwithftan-’ 
ding  that  Mercury  was  too  wateriih,  and  inferiour 
iar  in  goodnefs  and  vertue  to  that  of  Spain  and  Slave 
nta.  And  of  Native  Cinmber  or  Minium  he  rcckon- 
cth  the  fame  forts,  and  colours,  and  nameth  the  places 
where  they  are  gotten,  and  faith  that  Native  Cinno- 
ber.and  the  Lap u  Sehijlus ,  are  as  it  were  the  Parents 
or  Argent  vive  5  to  which,  to  efehew  repetition  ,  I 
refer  the  inquifitive  Reader.  ^ 

.There  is  a  notable,  ingenious,  and  fuccin#  Extra#  - 

r>A  ,T,’  T‘tten  fr,°m  Vtnht  ’  by  ‘be  learned 

tvS  Aln *W,S  t0tbe  reverend  Dean  ©fij Zippo* 

,J  JviC£  mlkins ,  concerning  the  Mines  of Mer- 

cUry  v 
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cury  in  Friuli.  Where  he  exadily  relateth  that  about 
a  days  journey  and  an  half  diftant  from  G drift*  North¬ 
wards,  at  a  place  called  idria ,  fituated  in  a  Valley 
of  th  zJulianAlps.  There  he  defcribeth  the  nature 
of  the  foyl,  and  the  depth,  and  quantity  of  their  Mines, 
and  their  manner  of  Working,  wafliing,  and  the  like. 
The  Ore  he  defcribeth  thus.  They  (he  faith )  dig  the 
Mineral  with  Pick-axes  following  the  Veins:  ’tisfot 
the  moft  part  hard  as  a  ftone,  but  more  weighty,  of  a 
liver-colour,  or  that  of  Crscu*  MetaUorum .  There  is 
alfo  fome  foft  earth,  in  which  you  may  plainly  fee  the 
Mercury  in  little  particles.  There  are  aifo  feveral 
Marchafites,  and  Stones,  which  feem  to  have  fpecks  of 
Gold  in  them  •,  but  upon  trial  they  (ay  they  find  none 
in  them.  Thefe  round  Stones  are  fome  of  them  very 
ponderous ,  and  well  impregnated  with  Mercury , 
others  light,  having  little  or  none  in  them.  And  fa 
he  defcribeth  the  manner  of  getting  the  Mercury 
forth  ofthe  Ore  or  Stones  $  which  for  brevity  I  omit, 
and  leave  the  Reader  to  the  more  full  relation  of  the 
Extra#  it  felf.  Onely  he  relateth  that  they  have 
their  Mercury  two  ways,  the  one  is  by  the  means  of 
the  fire ;  the  other  he  relateth  thus.  All  the  Mercury 
got  without  the  ufe  of  fire ,  whether  by  wafhing ,  or 
found  in  the  Mines  (for  in  the  digging  fome  little  par¬ 
ticles  get  together,  fo  that  in  fome  places  you  might 
take  up  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  pure  Mercury  )  is 
called  by  them  Virgin  Mercury,  andefteemed  above 
the  reft.  I  enquired  (he  faith)  of  the  Officer  ,  what 
virtue  that  had  more  then  the  other  5  he  told'  me,  that 
making  an  Amalgamaof  Gold  and  Virgin-mercury , 
and  putting  it  to  the  fire ,  that  Mercury  would  carry 
away  all  the  Gold  with  it,  which  common  Mercury 
would  not  do.  T  t  a  Jhcob.  v 
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7  hecb.de  HogheUnd  of  Middle  burgh,  tells  us  a  Story 
not  unlike  this  recited  $  that  travelling  to  view,  and 
examine  Mines  with.thcir  feveral  Ores ,  he  carhe  to  * 
the  Mountain  idria  ,  where  by  good  fortune  at  that 
time,  Argent  vive,  which  of  its  own  accord  had  flow¬ 
ed  forth  of  the  Mine,  was  gathered  forth  of  the  River 
hard  by  ,  of  which  by  gift  he  received  fifteen 
pounds  weight.  And  then  purpofing  to  travel  to 
Schonbach ,  a  little  Town  of  Mifnia  or  VoitUnd ,  by 
reafon  of  a  famous  Mine  there,  of  native  and  rubicund 
Cinnober  5  he  turned  to  Norenburg ,  and  there  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  piece  of  native  Cinnober  from  the  fame  Mine, 
almoft  of  two  pound  weight ;  he  went  no  further, 
but  turned  to  Cruit&nach,  a  Town  of  the  Falatinate  5 
and  from  thence,  and  divers  other  places,  he  got  good 
ftoreof  Argent-vive,  or  of  native  Cinnober,  and  fo 
ceafed. 

Alfo  tfofepbu*  dcofla  tells  us:  That  at  the  Indies 
Quickfilver  is  found  in  a  kind  of  ftone,  which  doth 
likewife  yield  Vermilion  ,  which  the  Ancients  called 
Minium,  and  at  this  day  they  call  the  Images  of  Cry * 
ftal  Miniades ,  which  are  painted  with  Qpickfilver. 
After  he  faith ,  It  is  a  rock  of  moft  hard  ftone,  inter¬ 
laced  all  with  Quickfilver,  andofthatgreatnefs,  that 
it  extends  above  fourfeore  Vares  or  Yards  in  length  , 
and  forty  in  breadth ,  in  which  Mine  they  have  many 
Pits  and  Ditches,  &c. 

For  native  Cinnober  I  have  by  me  three  forts ,  that 
with  much  difficulty  I  have  procured,  it  is  fo  fcarce 
to  be  gotten  here  in  England . 

1 .  One  of  them  is  a  ponderous  Ore,  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  but  indifferently  rich  of  Quickfilver. 

Another  is  pretty ,  reddifti  in  fome  parts,  but 

fQme- 
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Something  whitifh  in  the  other  parts,  but  very  full  of 
the  Argent-vive  ,  that  appeareth  in  very  fmali 

^3  The  third  fort  is  in  fmali  pieces,  the  greaceft  not 
much  bigger ^then beans,  of  a  very  rubicund  colour, 
and  (tuning,  which  being  broken, do  fhew  very  fmali 
grains,  like  the  points  ofPins,  of  the  Argent  vive;  and 
this  1  procured  forth  of  Germany ,  and  they  call  it 
SStBObet,  or  Cisnabaris  Montana.  Alfo  l  have 
had  intelligence  from  fome  learned  Germans  > that  there 
is  fome  of  this  fort  that  is  tranfparent,  but  is  but  rarely 
found,  and  therefore  hardly  to  be  had.^  Of  which 
Qjitrcetan  gives  us  this  account.  Quoa  ad  ttativwn 
&  naturale  Cinabrium  attlnet ;  natur a  nobis  in  quibuf- 
dam  Aurifodims  in  Uungaria,  profen  gtnm  quoddm 
Miner alls  Cinnabar  is  p  6nder ofifitma  >  acUnge  ariifui- 
ali  rubicundieris ;  Imo  etiam  qua  ujqtte  adeo  tranfpa- 
rens ,  ac  diiucidit  eft,  nt  non  minor*  pretii,  ac major is 
etUmipfoanro  aftimetur.  And  commends  it  highly 
in  vertiginous  and  epileptical  diftempers,  even  ta*en 
by  it  felf,  without  any  preceding  preparation. 

Now  for  either  Argent-vive,  or  the  ftone  it  grow- 
ethin  ,  called  Native  Cinnober ,  (though  AgtlcoU 
feem  to  intimate  as  much  )  1  could  never  hear  of  any, 
that  was  found  either  in  England,  or  Scotland,  onely 
D  r.tforden  gives  us  this  account.  In  Scotland  three 
miles  beyond  Berwick  ( he  faith)  1  found  a  red  ftone, 
which  I  take  to  be  Minium  nativum,  feeing  AgrtcoU 
makes  mention  of  it  in  Scotland,  but  by  a  mifchance 
I  could  not  try  k*>  From  which  hint  I  could  d.eure  all 
ingenious  perfons  that  live  near  that  place,  to  make 
diligent  fearch,  if  any  fuch  (tones  be  there  to  be  ioun  3 
that.thercof  trial  might  be  made. 
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Chap.  XXVI. 

Of  fever al  forts  of  Medicaments  prepared  forth 
of  common  Mercury ,  both  by  the  Way  of  vul¬ 
gar  Qhymiftry^as  alfo  by  the  myfiical  Way.  And 
of  the  Fr.'ecipiolum  of  Paracelfus  and  Hd- 
mont. 

;  ,  '  ?  -f  i  J  '  *  "  -  •  '1  4  *•  *  •  *  r  1 

*■**  **  -  - 1  .  *  ,  -  „  .  t.  :  j  Jr'  •  v.'  • 

T Here  are  fo  many  Several  Medicaments  prepared 
by  common  Chymiftry  forth  of  Quickfilver, 
that  it  would  be  very  tedious,  and  too  large  to  recite 
them  all  *  as  is  eafie  to  be  feenift  Crolllus^  Begnhus  , 

Hartman,  Schroderw,  ^uercetan,  futzerus,  and  the 

like  $  and  therefore  we  {hall  onely  enumerate  fome 
few  of  the  principal  of  them. 

t .  And  firft  there  i s  that  which  they  call  Mcrcurlm 
*iu>  which  whether  it  participate  folely  of  the  Anti- 
mony,  or  folely  of  the  Mercury,  is  not  fo  eafie  to  de¬ 
termine,  there  being  Authors,  that  hold  it  ftiffly  on 
either  fide  j  and  we  never  accounted  the  Experiment 
either  fo  luciferous,  or  frugiferous,  to  make  it  our 
ttifinefs  to  attend  trials,  andexad  observations  about 
it.  As  for  the  Mtrcuriut  vit<e  we  have  adminiftred 
it  very  frequently  for  the  fpace  of  near  thirty  years , 
and  can  give  it  no  further  commendations,  then  that 
it  is  aftrong  and  churlifh  Vomit,  fit  only  forrobuft 
bodies,  .and  beneficial  onely  in  fome  Phlegmatick  di- 
ftempers,  and  far  unworthy  of  thofe  high  praifes  that 
are  ufually  attributed  unto  it,  and  therefore  now  we 
do.very  rarely,  or  never  ufe  it,  having  found  other 
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mineral  Vomits  3  that  are  far  more  fafc,  and  of  more 
effedual  operation  then  it  5  andlwi(hall  Tyronifts 
to  take  care  of  its  preparation. 

2.  The  next  we  fhall  name  is  their  Turfethum  Mine - 
rale,  which  is  indeed  a  mercurial  one,  and  that  (harp 
and  defperatej'enough,  if  not  very  carefully  and  skilful¬ 
ly  handled.  In  our  younger  years  when  we  had  too 
high  an  efteem  of  Chymical  Medicines,  we  have  often 
ufed,  and  adminiftred  the  fame,  and  th^f  with  pd  bad 
fuccefs,  efpecially  in  fome  forts  of  Epileptical  diftem- 
pers :  But  fhall  warn  all  young  Phyficians  to  be  both 
careful  in  their  preparing  of  it,  and  in  their  admini- 
ftrationofit  alfo,  efpecially  in  that  great  point  de  ra¬ 
tion*  viflus.  And  all  I  can  commend  it  for  (  if 
that  may  be  called  a  commendation)  is  for  that  woful 
and  difhonourable  way  of  curing  by  flux  or  falivation, 
which  indeed  is  a  way  of  cure,  almoft  as  bad  as  the 
Worft  ofdifeafes. 

3.  The  next  we  (hall  name »  is  that  preparation  of 

it  which  they  call  Mercnriiu  dale  is ,  which  is  of  very 
frequent  ufe,  and  exceedingly  extolled  by  many  ;  we 
confefs  it  may  have  a  commendable  ufe  in  Ghirurge- 
ry,and  may  tofundry  good  purpofes  be  mixed  with 
Plafters  and  Unguents  *  and  is  of  Angular  effed  in 
Ointments  againft  all  Verminous  diftempers,  and  ta¬ 
ken  inwardly  doth  the  fame  ;  and  is  a  pretty  purger, 
or  promoteth  the  working. of  other  Catharticks ;  but 
heed  muftbe  taken,  that  it  be  not  adminiftred  too  of¬ 
ten  near  together,  for  fear  of  a  fore  mouth,  loofnefs  of 
teeth,  or  a  flux.  And  yet  for  the  Worms  may  the 
crude  Quickltlver  it  felf  s  or  the  water  wherein  it  is 
boy  led,  be  taken  with  as  much  or  more  fafety,  and  as 
goodeffeds#.  >  sV 

4.  ...The 
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4,  The  laft  we  lhall  name,  is  fome  forts  of  Praci- 
pitates  prepared  forth  of  Mercury  5  not  to  mention 
the  common  Precipitate  prepared  after  rigos  order, 
or  the  white  one,  which  (if  ufed  inwardly)  are  far 
more  likely  to  kill  then  to  cure.  One  of  the  beft,  is 
the  Quickfilvcr  precipitated  per fc:\  which  notwith- 
ftanding  is  a  violent  Vomitive  Medicine,  yet  may  be 
tolerably  ufed  by  a  skilful  and  careful  Phyfician. 
But  the  beft  that  ever  we  have  fecn,  is  aPracipitate 
prepared  with  the  good  and  pure  fpirit  of  Nitre  ,  and 
afterwards  ofren  cohobated  with  the  diftilled  water  of 
the  whites  of  Eggs,  whereby  it  will  become  of  a  fine 
red  colour  as  any  red  coral,  and  almoft  as  fweet  as 
honey ,  and  hardly  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  true 
Arcanum  cor aliinum  that  is  prepared  with  the  great  li¬ 
quor  Alkabefi  $  and  though  it  be  vomitive  in  fome 
meafure,  and  be  far  fhortof  the  eminent  vertues  of 
the  other  Arcanum ,  yet  will  it  never  difgrace  a  skil¬ 
ful  Artift,  that  knows  its  due  preparation  and  way  of 
adminiftring  ,  but  will  without  vomit  or  purging  (if 
rightly  handled)  even  cure  defperate  Agues  by  fweac- 
ingoiiely. 

But  1  will  conclude  of  all  thefe  with  that  of  Helmont, 
who  faith  ,  Antimonium  dum  vomitum  mevet ,  & 
Mcrcurins  dam  vivifeari  potefi  y  non  funt  boni  viri 
remedia . 

Wedefcend  now  to  treat  of  thofe  great  Arcana  s 
that  are  no  ways  to  be  obtained  but  by  that  univerfal 
folvent,  the  Alkabeft ,  that  noble  liquor,  that  is  the 
foie  glory  of  a  Philofopher  in  this  fraillife.  Which  is 
that  Key  that  onely  opens  the  Rofary  of  the  Philofo- 
phers,and  revealeth  the  hidden  fecrets  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  kingdom,  without  the 

knowledge 
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knowledge,  and  pofiftffion  of  which  no  man  is  worthy 
to  fit  at  the  golden  Table  of  the  Adeptifts,  nor  indeed 
truly  worthy  the  name  of  Phyfician. 

Nec  prts  ante  datur  tellur  k  operta  fttblre 

Aurtcomos  quam  quis  difeerpferit  arbore fasts. 

Of  thefe  Arcana’s  prepared  by  this  liquor  forth  of  I# 
this  Mineral  of  Mercury, Helmont  firft  mentioneth  the 
Mercttris  Diaphoretts ,  of  which  he  faith  thus^gtfdr*  Arcan.Para- 
to  loco  eft  Mer  curls  Diaphoretics,  mtlle  dulciory  &  cel.  p.  790. 
ad  ignem  fixs ,  foils  hor\\ontis  omnes  proprieties 
babtt.Perficit  enim  qui  squid  Medics  &  Chirurgs  ppf- 
fint  optare  fanando  :  non  tamen  tam  potenter  reno - 
*uaty  ut  pracedentla.  In  his  anf weirs  to  the  queftions 
propounded  unto  him  concerning  this ,  he  maketh 
this  refponfion,  to  wit ;  That  as  the  Sun  is  thought  DcLUhuf. 
to  fpring  up  in  the  Horizon  of  the  Hemifphere:  fo  l*c»8-P ,69* 
Mercury,  while  it  is  made  Diaphoretick ,  fweet  as 
Honey,  and  fixtas  Gold,  is  Goldin  its  Horizon,  and 
is  in  medicine,  by  fo  much  more  noble  than  Gold, 
as  much  as  an  Oriental  Pearl  is  nobler  than  a  Scotch 
one.  And  after  he  telleth  us ,  that  the  glorious  Sul¬ 
phur  of  Venus  being  raifed  again  doth  tinge  the  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  Mercury  (that  in  the  Powder  of  John  de 
Vigo  5  by  fulphureous  corrofive  Minerals  was  extro¬ 
verted)  immediately,  and  did  mutually  imbrace  one 
another  in  an  infeparable  bed :  And  that  therefore 
the  vertue  of  both  the  Sulphurs  did  ftand  outwardly. 

And  therefore  by  this  con jun&ion  the  Diaphoretick 
Mercury  from  thence  arifing ,  did  perform  whatfo- 
ever  the  Phyficianor  Chirurgeon  could  wifh,  either 
in  refpeft  of  curing  acute  or  chronical  difeafes. 

U  u  Again, 
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Again,  in  another  place,  he  largely  defcribeth  the 
venues  and  effects  of  this  Mtrcurim  Diapboreticus ,  in 
relation  both  to  Internal,  and  External  Diftempers. 
And  of  its  Preparation  tells  us  thus  much  5  Its  de- 
fcription  (he  faith)  is  as  well  in  Paracelfus  Book  De 
Merte  Rerum,  as  in 'his  Chirurgia  Magna,  and  faith, 
he  will  declare  it  fomething  more  manifeftly.  Take 
the  Powder  of  John  de  Vigo,  prepared  with  thine  own 
hand  :  For  otherwife  it  is  adulterared  with  artificial 
Minium  or  red  Lead  5  as  the  moft  Chymical  medi¬ 
caments  that  are  to  be  fold,  are  full  of  deceit.  This 
Powder,  the  element  of  fire  extracted  from  the  Vi¬ 
triol  of  Venus  being  affufed,  or  poured  upon  it,  is 
five  times  to  be  cohobated  with  Aqua  Regis ,  at  the 
end  increafing  the  fire  *,  for  it  is  fully  fixed,  and  is  a 
Powder  very  corrofive.  Which  then  is  to  be  coho¬ 
bated  ten  times,  with  Aqua  vita  dephlegmcd  the  beft 
that  may  be ,  and  renewed  at  every  time ,  until  it 
have  carried  off  all  the  corrofivenefs  with  it.  And 
then  this  Powder  is  fweet  as  Sugar.  Therefore  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  is  there  called  Saltaberi ,  or  Tabar- 
\et,  which  foundeth  Sugar,  not  that  it  is  fweet  in  it 
felf,  but  that  it  carrieth  away  the  corrofive  fpirits  with 
it.  So  far,  that  the  remaining  Powder  doth  excel  in 
its  own  fweetnefs ,  not  with  a  fweetnefs  borrowed 
elfewhere.  For  befides ,  that  the  fire  of  Vitriol  is 
fweet,  the  very  Sulphur  of  the  Mercury,  then  turned 
outwardly,  is  of  greateft  fweetnefs.  This  Powder  is 
fixed ,  and  is  called  Horizontal  Gold.  Therefore 
( he  faith  )  I  have  finifhed  a  fecret  in  few  words, 
which  doth  ennoble  a  Phyfician.  But  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  it  the  fir  ft  time,  is  of  huge.labour,  and  its  di- 
le&ion  dependeth  of  his  hand,  to  whom  all  honour  is 


due,  becaufe  he  revealeth  thefe  fecrets  to  little  ones, 
which  the  world  knoweth  not  of,  and  therefore ;diU 
efteetneth.  From  all  this  we  (hall  animadvert  tome 
few  things  to  be  confidered  of ,  by  the  learned  ana 

ingenious.  .  r  ,  . 

i.  To  confider  the  high  excellency  of  this  me¬ 
dicine,  that  is  fo  noble,  that  in  operation  it  c-ffcaeth 
whatfoever  a  Phyfician  or  Chirurgeon  can  defire  : 
And  therefore  may  well  infttgate  all  of  thofe  P 'tofu  • 
fions,  that  they  may  bend  all  their  ftudies  and  endea¬ 
vours  both  day  and  night  to  the  obtaining  o 

,  That  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  call  it  Hori¬ 
zontal  Gold,  which  if  one  ferioufly  confider  the  great 
medical  vertues ,  is  an  appofue  name ,  and  to  be 
efteemed  far  more  precious  than  common  Gold,  that 
cannot  afford  fuch  rare  and  almoft  incredible  ct- 

3. ‘  To  remember  that  it  cannot  be  per feded  with- 
out  the  Sulphur  or  fire  of  Venus,  which  though  he 

call  the  Sulphur  or  fire  of  Vitriol ,  yet  it :is  no  the 
Spirit  of  Vitriol, however  redified; but  is  the  Sulphur 
of  Copper  it  felf,  which  cannot  tie  had,  but  by  the 
total  deftrudion  of  its  body  ,  and  the  leaving  of  ns 
internal  and  incombuftible  Sulphur,  mfeparable  from 
its  remaining  white,  anonymous  metallick  mercurial 
body,  and  this  to  be  performed  by  no  fublunary  body 

but  only  by  the  Alkaheft.  , 

4.  To  note  that  the  fire  of  Venus  muft  be  poured 
upon  the  Powder  of  John  de  Vigo ,  prepared  by  ones 
own  hand,  whereby  it  appeareth  that  it  muft  be  in  a 
liquid  form,  otherwife  it  migntbe  mixed  Aith  it,but 
not  poured  upon  it,  and  therefore  certainly  is  injhe 
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form  of  a  green  Oil ,  as  both  he  and  Paracelfut  do 
make  manifeft.  But  one  chief  point  is  here  racitelv 
concealed ,  that  is  the  quantities  of  either  of  them 
which  the  ftudious  Reader  muft  labour  to  find  out  * 
5-  It  may  be  fome  that  are  very  critical,  may  que- 
ftion  what  fort  of  Aqua  Regis  this  Author  meaneth 
but  it  is  plain  thatit  is  the  common  fort,  and  no  my- 
ftical  kind,  bccaufe  he  telleth  us  plainly  that  after 
nve  times  cohobation  with  it ,  and  increafing  of  the 
hre,  it  remaineth  an  exceeding  cprrofive  Powder  •  and 
tl]eref°re  muft  be  cohobared  ten  times  with  the  beft 
dephlegmed  jjqua  viu,  every  time  being  renewed 
or  fre  fh  ufed  3  and  that  thereby  the  corrofive  fpirits 
are  all  carried  off  with  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  the 
Powder  left  as  fweet  as  Sugar,  And  if  we  confidcr 
what  this  Author  hath  told  us  elfewhere,  then  we  are 
to  know,  that  it  is  no  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  by  any 
common  way,  but  prepared  by^the  Alkaheft,  which 
is  required  twice  in  this  Preparation ,  once  for  the 
tire  of  Venus,  and  alfo  for  the  Spirit  of  Wine. 

„/•  As  ^  the  places  in  Paraceijm  in  his  Book  TH 

A  °’u  RerHm>  jnd.in  h*s  Chirurgia  Magna ,  though  that 
Author  feem  dark  enough ,  yet  t©  an  attentive  and 
underftanding  Reader  he  hath  fhewed  things  that  are 
lumctent  to  underftand  its  Preparation  by,  and  hath  o 
muted  nothing  in  the  forecited  places,  but  only  the* 
naming  of  the  Alkaheft,  which  in  all  his  great  Pre¬ 
parations  he  commonly  leaveth  out:  Though  in  o- 
eher  parts  of  his  Writings  he  hath  fpoken  more  ful¬ 
ly,  (both  as  to  the  matter  forth  of  which,  and  th» 
manner  how  that  great  liquor  is  to  be  had ,  and 

fan  any  0ther  Author  that  I  k"ow  of, 
and  thole  that  cannot  learn  it  from  his  Writings, 

will 
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will  hardly  underftand  it  in  other  Authors*. 
v  The  next  great  Arcanum  to  be  had  forth  of  com¬ 
mon  Mercury,  is  that  which  he  calleth  ^ydrcamm  Co- 
raUimt#}  or  Cortllatnm,  of  which  he  faith  this.  And 
there  is  the  purgation  Diuceltatajfon  ,  which  cures 
the  Gout  no  lefs  than  Fevers.  And  its  Arcanum  is 
called  Cordlinum  ,  which  is  prepared  out  oi  the  cf- 
fence  of  Horizontal  gold  ,  after  this  manner :  Draw 
off  the  liquor  Alkaheft  from  vulgar  vendible  Mercu¬ 
ry,  which  Partcelfus  remembrech  2.  Ac  viribue  mem* 
brorum ,  c.  de  hefate ,  which  is  done  in  one  quarter  of 
an  hour.  For  Rtymundm  faith,  my  friends  being  by, 
and  the  King  prcfent,  I  have  coagulated  Argent-vive$ 
and  none  except  the  King  knew  the  way  or  manner. 
In  which  coagulation,  this  is  moft  Angular,  that  the 
faid  liquor  Alkaheft  doth  prevail  the  fame  in  number, 
weight,  and  activity  ,-fo  much  the  thoufand  action, 
as  much  as  inthefirft^  becaufe  it  adleth  without  the 
re-a&ion  of  the  patient.  Therefore  the  Mercury  be¬ 
ing  fo  coagulated,  without  any  remnant  of  the  thing, 
coagulating,  then  make  fmall  powder  of  it :  and  di- 
ftil  from  it  five  times,  the  water  of  the  whites  of  eggs 
diftilled  ,  and  the  Sulphur  of  the  Mercury  ,  that  by 
its  former  coagulation  was  drawn  outwardly,  will 
be  made  rubicund  as  Coral :  and  although  the  water 
of  the  whites  of  eggs  doth  ftink,  notwithstanding  this* 
powder  is  fweet,  fixed,  bearing  all  the  fire  of  the  bel¬ 
lows.  Neither  doth  it  perifh  in  the  examination  of 
Lead ,  notwithftanding  it  is  fpoiled  oi  its  medical 
virtue  while  it  is  reduced  into  a  white  metal:  but  it 
is  given  to  eight  grains  for  the  moft  part  >  becaufe  it. 
purgeth  the  body  of  man  as  long  as  it  is  foul,  and  not 
perfe&ly  found,  Alfo  it  healeth  Ulcers  of  the  blad£- 

der? 
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der,  of  the  Larinx  *  and  Gefophagus.  And  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  he  reciteth  it  almoft  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  not  fo  fully.  In  another  place  he  faith  of  it  thus. 
Therefore  the  purgation  by  the  Arcanum  Coralli- 
num5  doth  deftroy  the  Gout  in  its  feed.  But  this  Ar¬ 
canum  is  not  the  colour  or  tin&ure  of  Coral,  (as  the 
ignorant  company  of  Chymical  Writers*  to  belaught 
at*  do  interpret)  becaufe  the  appofite  words  of  Pa - 
racelfus  (  which  is  of  the  effence  of  Gold)  do  found 
another  thing. 

Alfo  the  colour  of  Gold  *  the  Sulphur ,  or  Tin- 
dure,  do  not  loofe  the  belly*  or  purge  :  but  this  Ar¬ 
canum  is  in  fiibftance,  metallick ;  in  colour*  coralline; 
in  tafte,  like  honey  ;  and  in  qjfence,  golden.  Truly  not 
that  ever  it  was  a  malleable  body  *  but  is  the  Horizon 
of  Gold  ,  a  fhut-up  body  ,  and  fixed  ;  whofe  Sul¬ 
phur  is  fweet  *  and  to  be  commixed  with  our  Con- 
ltitutive  parts.  In  this  Sulphur  the  Omnipotent  hath 
colleded  all  the  virtues  of  the  Sun  *  to  whom  only 
all  honour  and  glory  is  due. 

We  have  before,  where  we  fpoke  of  theAlkaheft,  * 
laid  much  to  what  from  all  this  might  be  obferved  : 
only  we  fhall  add  thefe  few  things. 

i.  That  the  Learned  may  note*  that  the  Writings 
of  Paracelsus  (by  many  fo  much  condemned)  do  bear 
in  them  a  far  deeper  fenfe  and  meaning  than  even 
common  Chymifts  do  imagine ;  and  are  not  to  be 
weighed  according  to  the  letter  *  but  according  to 
the  depth  of  that  Learning  the  Author  was  mailer  of. 
And  therefore  we  may  here  obferva  that  Helmont  un- 
derftood  him  otherwife  (  and  that  according  to  the 
truth  of  his  meaning)  than  many  hundreds  have  done 
befides,  -  '  W*  : 
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2.  That  he-that  will  underftand  the  matter  out 
of  which  the  Alkaheft  is  prepared ,  and  its  manner  of 
preparation  alfo,  can  never  find  either  of  them  by  any 
lurer  way  than  by  truly  confidering  and  undemanding 
the  effedfs  of  that  liquor.  And  I  am  bold  to  tell  all 
fearchers,  that  no  eftedt  of  it  doth  more  declare  the 
matter  from  whence  it  is  taken,  than  this  that  he  hath 
related  in  what  1  have  before  quoted  ;  and  therefore 
let  it  be  obferved. 

3.  -Where  he  faith  ,  That  the  Mercury  being  coa¬ 
gulated  by  the  liquor  Alkaheft  ,  hath  its  "Sulphur  ex¬ 
troverted  .*  but  if  it  be  melted  down  into  a  white  me¬ 
tal,  that  then  it  lofeth  its  medical  virtue.  The  rea- 
fon  of  which  is,  (  though  we  may  ^e  condemned  for 
difclofing  it)  that  the  medicinal  virtue  confifts  only  in 
theexternal  and  feparable  Sulphur,  and  not  in  the 
Mercurial  part,  which  is  not  to  be  deftroyed  either  bv 
Art  or  Nature-,  and  therefore  in  fluxing  ic  down  into  a 
white  metal ,  the  external  Sulphur  is  wafted  in  the 
fire,  or  burnt  off,  and  fo  the  medical  virtue  muft  needs 
be  loft,  which  confifted  only  in  the  Sulphur. 

The  laft  thing  that  we  purpofed  to  handle  here,  is 
the  Pratcipiolum  of  Paracelfus ,  for  from  him  Helmont 
had  it ;  and  therefore  might  well  confefs  ( though  in 
many  things  he  is  very  injurious  unto  him,  even  fome- 
times  to  attribute  thofe  Theorical  notions  to  himfclf, 
that  he  plainly  ftole  from  him  ,  and  yet  laboured  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honour,)  that  by  his  Writings  he 
had  profited  much.  But  ere  we  give  our  cenfure 
about  this  Praxipiolum ,  we  (hall  fully  give  the  Rea¬ 
der  an  account  what  they  both  fay  in  the  matter.  And 
firft,  Paracelftu  thus :  The  condition  of  Mercury  is, 
that  it  be  precipitated  in  its  Mineral  or  Or£ ,  and  be 

feparaced 
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feparated  from  it  dead  •  for  foit  is  not  Arecnt-vivc- 

but  Mercury :  for  when  dead,  it  is  Mercury  •  but  li- 

ymg,  n  is  Argent-'vive.  If  therefore,  as  the’prefcri- 

bed  manner  of  its  preparation  ,  it  be  mortified;  its 

uofe  !s  two  grains,  the  procefs  being  obferved,  that 

the  bchole  delivered,  neither  need  it  be  included  in 
the  Text. 

The  relation  of  Helmont  is  thus.  But  Paracelfa 
approveth  his  Prarcipiolum  or  Mercury,  drawn  forth 
dead  out  of  its  Mineral  or  Ore  ,  above  other  reme- 
dies ;  but  other  fimples,  for  the  degree  of  affinity, bv 
which  they  come  near  this  metallick  Mercury.  And 
a  little  after  he  faith,  In  the  mean  time  I  confefs,that 
tnat  fame  Mercury  hath  always  anfwered  to  my  de- 
hrcs.  Truly  ksucquifition  is  difficult,  but  the  dofe 
of  two  grains  three  or  four  titnes  exhibited  doth  fuf- 
.  “•  ®at  ffieDiaphoretick  Mercury  once  beinn  had, 
it  lufficeth  to  many  myriads  of  difeafed  perfons,  as 
well  for  the  Phyfician  as  for  h.s  pofterity. 

That  which  we  fhall  move  from  hence  is  this.  That 
there  are  fome  learned  men  with  whom  we  have  con¬ 
vened  ,  or  had  intercourfe  by  Letters ,  that  are  of 
opinion  that  this  Pratcipiolum,  or  dead  Mercury,  is 
iome  artificial  preparation  by  the  Alkaheft:  but  fa- 
ving  the  judgments  of  thofe  men,  we  cannot  be  of  their 
opinion,  for  thefe  reafons. 

Becaufe  both  the  Authors  fay  that  it  is  drawn 
dead  forth  of  its  Mineral  or  Ore,  and  therefore  in  like¬ 
lihood  muft  be  by  nature  mortified  in  its  Ore,  or  elfe 

it  could  not  be  fo  drawn  forth  of  it ,  except  it  were 
dead  before.  . 

f  z-HelmMt  it  is  of  difficult  acquifition  ,  not 

difficult  preparation, fo  that  only  the  difficulty  muft 

-  *  •  be 
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be  in  finding  or  obtaining  fuch  of  its  Greets  hath  the 
Argent-vive  mortified  in  it  when  it  is  digged  forth  of 
the  earth,  and  not  made  fo  by  Art.  _ 

3.  He  com  pare th  the  Diaphoretick  Mercu  ry  with 
it,  and  extols  it  far  above  it,  as  able  to  ferve  the  Phy- 
fician  and  his  pofterity,  being  once  but  had,  but  doth 
not  fay  fo  much  of  thePraecipiolum. 

Therefore  I  would  intreat  all  ingenious  and  learn¬ 
ed  perfons  to  take  notice  of  thefe  two  things. 

1.  That  Par  ace  If  its  tells  us,  that  while  Argent-vive 
is  living  ,  it  is  Argent-vive,  but  Mercury  when  it  is 
dead,  or  fo  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  revived  again;  for 
then  it  is  like  the  Planet  Mercury  ,  able  to  exert  its 
virtues,  when  before  it  is  (though  a  tremulous  body, 
and  feeming  open )  moil  of  all  Chut,  and  doth  utterly 
deny  its  help  to  humane  bodies.  So  that  Lenge  dim 
eft  [enfm  Sopborum ,  quam  vulgmum  liter  utortm. 

To  move  all  inquifitive  perfons  that  either  tra¬ 
vel  where  Mines  of  Quickfilver  are ,  or  have  corre¬ 
spondency  with  any  that  live  near  them  ,  or  work  in 
them,  to  endeavour  if  any  fuch  thing  may  be  found  as 
the  Ore, that  hath  the  Argent-vive  dead  in  it. 

^  t 
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Of  Antimony  or  Stibium.  Of  W  if  ninth (  Pif- 

muth  ,  or  (Plumbum  Qnereum  y  or  Tinglafs. 
Of  Zmetum ,  Zinckor  Spelter.  Of  Cobaltum. 
And  of  their  Qualities,  Ores  and  Medicaments 
prepared  forth  of  form  of  them,  and  of  native 
EUSlrum. .  :  1  |-|l.  v,  . 

fa-  iW  '  ;  -  J  .  ’ 

i  '  ;■/  -  :  ■  :  T-  : 

I_T  Aving  nowended  our  Colle&ions  and  Difcourfe 
i  of  the  fevc-n  Metals,  vulgarly  accounted  fo; 
we  now  come  to  fame  others ,  that  many  do  alfa  re¬ 
pute  for  Metals ;  and,  if  they  be  not  fa,  at  leaft  they 
are  Femi-Metals ,  and  fame  of  them  accounted  new 
Metals  or  Minerals,  of  that  fart  that  were  not  known 
to  the  Ancients ;  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  order. 

Of  fame  of  thefe  Wermm  faith  ,  We  call  thofe  of 
their.owm  kind  fui  generis ,  and  improperly  Metals, 
which  have  great,  affinity  with  thofe  that  are  true  Me¬ 
tal,  if  thou  mark  the  rife,  manner  and  place  of  Ge¬ 
neration  :  But  they  differ  in  certain  proprieties  that 
are  agreeable  to  true  Metals ,  for  they  are  not  du&ile 
or  malleable,  but  brittle  or  frangible. 

Antimony  or  Stibium ,  which  the  Germans  call 
^ptefgglafis,  feemstobe  a  Metal  of  its  own  kind, 
although  Pitracelfu*  put  it  in  the  number  of  Marcha- 
fites,  lib.  6.  Archidox.  where  he  calleth  it  the  Mar- 
of  Lead,  doth  confift  of  a  combuftible  mineral 
fubftancc,  and  of  a  fuliginous  Mercury  ,  coagulated 
of  a  certain  earthly  matter.  Its  Ore  is  found  in  the 

motin- 
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mountains  as  other  Metals,  and  from  thence  is  drawn 
by  various  operations.  It  is  found  in  Italy  ,  and  the 
beft  in  Hungary ,  in  Germany  at  Hoenjlein  ,  and  in  Bo¬ 
hemia.  In  times  pall  it  was  fold  as  it  was  digged  forth 
of  the  earth  :  that  which  was  mod  approved  of  by 
Diofcorides  ,  was  that  whiclt  moft  fftined  with  rays  j 
and  when  it  was  broken,  would  be  divided  into  fhells 
or  crufts,  being  friable,  or  to  be  crumbled,  void  of 
earth  and  filth,  which  limy  called  the  female.  Now 
it  is  fold  by  Merchants  in  loaves,  or  nteafures,  as  if 
melted  :  outwardly  it  is  crufty,  and  of  a  leaden  co¬ 
lour  ,  for  the  moft  part  infe&ing  the  fingers  ;  within, 
full  of  capillary  veins ,  glittering  and  (Lining  as  po- 
lithed  Ivon-,  in  burfting  and  breaking,  eafie  :  but 
when  it  is  made  into  powder ,  it  lofcth  its  fplendor, 
and  affumeth  the  colour  of  burnt  Lead.  And  a  little 
after  he  faith, The  Hungarian  Ore  of  Antimony  is  moft 
beautiful,  wholly  confiding  of  Cylinders,  or  fmall 
Columns ,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  Needle ,  but 
wonderfully  knit  together,  for  they  arc  to  be  feen 
rio-hr,  parallel,  oblique,  tranfverfe,d“c.  became  this 
matter  is  porous,  and  appeareth  with  a  fplendidblue 
colour,  like  polifhed  Iron.  From  hence  afulphureous 
and  yellow  matter  doth  fweat  forth,  rendring  the 
mais  divers  coloured,  the  gift  of  Doftor  Cufierus.  _ 

The  like  to  thofe  in  a  manner  doth  AgmoUvnuz  ,_*»»'• 'J; 
of  Antimony,  and  faith,  That  it  is  fomethtng  like  in 
colour  to  the  Lapis  plnmbarius  ,  or  Lead  Ore  ,  but 
that  it  fhineth  more  ,  and  is  more  white.  Rukndtfs 
tells  us  ,  that  the  Ore  of  it  was  found  m  their  mines 
of  Germany ,  and  doth  reckon  up  thefe  forts, 

t  That  it  was  disced  up  at  Rome  in  the  Flaminian  Mchym, 
'  draft  and  w»  (bfirand  black,  and  crafty,  o, (holly,  - 

like  Cat-filver.  Xx  2  .  2,  Digged 
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2.  Digged  up  that  was  friable,  or  would  crumble, 
like  to  poliflied  Iron,  from  the  Illand  lino,  in  the  Tyr¬ 
rhene  Sea. 

Digged  up  in  'Bohemia,  in  a  white  Flint-done. 

4-  At  Is f eld  in  Hercynk ,  which  is  as  it  were  con- 
glutinated  together  with  little,  long,  and  round-angled 
little  crufts,  in  a  white  Flint. 

5.  At  s  toll  erg  1  in  which  there  are  white  fix-angled 
fluores,  that  are  pellucid. 

6.  In  Vennonk,  in  which  there  is  Gold,  and  Black 
Lead. 

7.  A  Vein  of  Stibium  like  to  barren  Galena. 

8.  In  an  hard  Stone, like  a  Fire-ftone  or  Marchafite, 
of  the  colour  of  Silver¬ 
s'.  A  Vein  of  Iron,  in  which  is  found  Stibium. 

10.  Growing  near  the  Stone  Schifton  befides  Prr 

burg  in  Mifnia.  Cetmbden  tells  us,  neither  only  Lead, 
but  Stibium  alfo,called  in  the  Apothecaries  (hops  An¬ 
timony, is  here  found  by  it  felf  in  Veins.  And  Do&or 
Merrett  faith,  that  Antimony  is  found  in  the  Lead 
Mines  of  Darby  (hire  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  divers 
that  have  long  wrought  in  Darby/hire ,  that  there  is 
good  ftore  of  it ,  efpecially  in  fome  places  ,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  procure  any  of  it.  That 
Ore  of  Antimony  that  I  had  forth  of  qermatty ,  is  of 
a  bright  blewifh  colour  ,  and  lieth  in  a  yellowifb, 
grayifh  ftone  ,  and  is  moft  like  ,to  that  fort  of  Lead- 
Ore  which  they  call  Steel-Ore.  I  could  earneftly  de¬ 
fire  all  our  Englifh  Miners  to  be  vigilant  and  careful 
to  difeover  where  any  of  the  Ore  may  be  gotten,  for 
it  is  a  good  vendible  Commodity,  and'muchgain 
and  profit  might  be  made  of  it.  Bafilius  of  it  faith 
thus  t.  Antimony  comes  from  perfect  Mercury, 

wrought 
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wrought  of  little  Salt,  and  a  vvaterifh  fluid  Sulphur, 
though  itfhineth  black  naturally  ,  and  its  outfide  is 
of  an  Amimonial  form ,  yet  it  graduateth  the  noble 
nature  of  Gold,  and  doth  much  good  unto  rmn.  But 
thofe  that  would  be  more  fully  fatisfied  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  properties  of  Antimony,  may  ferioufly  weigh  the 
CurrtH  AnUmonti  triumph  alls  of  Bafilim  y  and  the 
Writings  of  PdracelftM  ,  who  not  only  have  written 
largely  of  its  virtues,  but  alfo  underftood  die  intrinfe- 
cal  nature  of  it,  better  than  any  other  two  that  can  be 
named.  And  for  the  Medicines  that  may  be,  or  are 
prepared  forth  of  it  by  common  Chymiftry  ,  which 
are  very  numerous,  the  Reader  may  find  them  in  Sa - 
/*,  Hammer  Pepptw  Jcbroderw ,  andalmoft  in  eve¬ 
ry  Difpenfatory:  fo  that  we  need  not  inlarge  here  to 
recite  them,  for  there  is  fcarcely  any  one  Mineral  that 
is  more  largely  treated  of  than  Antimony  5  only  we 
fhall  fpeak  a  little  of  thofe  great  Arcana’s  that  Pa- 
raceiftM  and  Helmont  prepared  forth  of  it  by  the  Al- 
kaheft. 

1.  The  firft  Medicine  that  //^Jtffnameth,  prepa¬ 
red  forth  of  Antimony, is  the  Mercnrim  vita^o  f  which 
he  faith  thus  5  Sequhur  dein  Mercurtm  vita ,  fttbii 
pro'es  tntegTt ,  qua  omnern  morbi  nervum  p^enitut  ab- 
j or bet  Which  though  he  caU  Mtrcnrim  vita  5  as  ha¬ 
ving  Mercury  joined  with  it  in,  its  Preparation,  yet 
is  the  offspring  of  the  whole  Stibium ,  and  none  of  the 
Mercury  joined  with  it.  And  doubtlefs  is  not  the 
Mercurius  vita  prepared  by  common  Chymifiry,  that 
doth  both  violently  purge  and  vomit,  but  is  of  a  far 
more  noble  nature  and  virtue ,  as  being  prepared  by 
the  Alkaheft,  and  therefore  doth  not  only  cure  dif- 
eafes,  but  in  fome  meafure*  renew  Nature  alfo.  The 
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manner  of  its  Preparation  he  no  where  (that  I  can 
obferve)  do?h  mention,  but  Paracejfut  according  to 
his  dark  fafhiori  doth  fet  it  down  io  his  Archidoxis , 
as  alio  in  his  Book  De  Vita  Longa^  and  in  both  places 
tacitly  concealeth  the  Alkaheft. 

2.  The  fecondis  the  Sulphur  or  fire  of  Antimony, 
of  which  Helm  cm  made  fo  great  account,  and que- 
ftionlefs  is  the  Tinffura  Lilt  Antlmonialis  for  Helmcnt 
faith,  Tertio  loco  ep  iinitura  Ltli  ,  etiam  Antimonl- 
alls,  almoft  of  the  fame  virtue  with  the  former,  al¬ 
though  of  lets  efficacy.  And  the  reafon  why  we  fo 
boldly  affirm  thefe  to  be  prepared  by  the  Alkaheft  is 
the  authority  of  the  (aid  Helm&nu  who  faith,  Probabe 
frimo ,  quod  liquor  Alkaheft,  ens  primum  [alium,  Lilli 
primus  met  alius ,  Mercurius  Diaphoreticus  .five  aurum 
Hori^ontale,  unum  inquam^  qualecunq\  ex  ill  is  (nam 
cunPia  unius  diffelventis  cenfanguinitate ,  con[pirant 
in  unifonum)  fat  fit  ad  quorumlibet  morbornm  [ana- 
ttonem ,  utut  mentis  crepent  ilia .  Imprimis  no*unt 
Adepti  mecum  ,  quantum  bine  diflent  difpenfatorta 
Seplapa  ,  in  o  dr  quam  remoti  abpnt  feriptorts  ,  qut 
Baft  lie  a,  dr  Tirocinia  Chymica  ingen ti  g'oriola  pruri- 
adhuc  ipfimet  Tyrones  ediderunt.  But  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Tinffura  Lili ,  that  is  Antimonial,  you 
may  find  in  the  Writings  of  Paracelfus . 

Plumbum.  Ginercum  was  known  to  the  Ancients, 
but  little  faid  of  its  ufe,  or  vertues ,  and  by  this  name 
Agricola  calls  it,  the  Miners  call  it  Bi {mu  turn,  Caftl- 
pinus  a  Silver  Marchafite,  the  Germans  25iftHUt, 
QpPWn,  and  Contetfett.  It  is  rather,  I  think  (faith 
Wot  mi  us)  a  Metal  of  its  own  kind,  than  to  be  refer¬ 
red  unto  Lead.  For  it  differeth  from  b  jth  Tin  and 
common  Lead  in  colour,  andhardnefs.  Itfometimes 
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fhineth  With  a  filver  colour,  and  fometimes  with  a 
dilute  purple,  like  to  Stibium  or  Antimony,  according 
to  iis  figure,  but  more  excellent  in  colour,  being  like 
the  Regain*  Steliasm  of  Antimony.  The  Ore  from 
whence  it  is  drawn  is  like  to  Galena,  but  it  infecteth 
or  coloureth  the  hands ,  which  the  Galena  doth  not. 
And  it  is  found  folid,  which  admitteth  cutting,  and 
doth  not  break  ,  or  leap  afunder  as  the  Galena.  It  is 
alfo  more  black,  and  of  a  leaden  colour,  whicn  fome- 
times  contained  Silver  in  it ,  from  whence  in  the 
places  where  it  is  digged  up,  tney  gather  that  Silver 
is  underneath  ,  and  the  Miners  call  it  the  Cooping,  or 
Covering  of  Silver.  Itsmaffesdo  ufe  to  cleave  to  a 
Stone  that  is  moft  hard ,  except  it  contain  flu  ores-, 
or  have  Nitre  in  it,  which  maketn  the  Stones  fria¬ 
ble.  It  is  found  in  England,  and  Mifnia  in  the  Silver 
Mines.  They  ufe  to  mix  it  with  Tin,  that  it  may 
confer  fplendor  and  hardnefs  to  it,  and  that  being 
melted  it  may  run  more  eafily.  They  alfo  make  of 
it  Vtffels  of  divers  forts,  which  are  like  Silver  in  co- 

lour.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

As  for  the  Ore  of  this  Metal,  or  Semi-metai,  which 

they  call  Stfmtsth,  or  tvtfmutb,  and  our  Artificers  in 
England  Tin-glafs,  I  could  never  hear  of  any  that  was 
gotten  in  his  Majefties  Dominions;  and  therefore 
Should  defire  all  ingenious  Gentlemen  that  are  inqui- 
fitive  after  Minerals,  and  all other  perfons  that  feek 
or  diu  for  Ores,  to  inquire  if  any  may  be  heard  of  or 
dilcovered  in  this  Nation,  for  it  would  be  a  commo¬ 
dity  of  great  worth,  for  the  Metal  is  very  dear.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  I  ever  been  fo  happy,  a?  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  of  this  Ore  ,  and  therefore  cannot  of  mine 

own  knowledge  give  the  Reader  any  fatisfaflton  a- 
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bout  the  properties  of  it.  Neither  do  I  know  that 
much  ufe  is  made  of  it,  in  this  Nation,  except  by  die 
Pewterers,  from  whom  we  commonly  buy  it  at  dear 
rates ;  but  that  there  is  fome  ufe  made  of  it  in  folder- 
ing  the  many  Veffels,  and  Utenfils  that  are  made  of 
thofe  thin  Plates  that  are  made  of  Iron,  and  tinned 
over,  we  commonly  call  it  Crooked-lane  Tin :  Nei¬ 
ther  have  I  feen  any  Veffels  made  of  this  Metal  only, 
and  if  they  be ,  they  muft  be  made  by  molding  or 
carting ,  for  of  it  felf  it  will  not  abide  the  ham¬ 
mer. 

nb  0,1'*  Foir‘'‘  -dgriceia  numbreth  this  amongft  Metals,  and  reck- 
'  ’57>'  oneth  up  many  places  where  the  Ore  is  gotten,  both 
in  its  own  Mine ,  and  alfo  where  it  is  found  amon^ 
MeMi'u."0'  ot^er  hdetals ,  much- what  after  the  order  before  re¬ 
s’ C77!  '  '  hearfed,  and  therefore  we  fhall  not  need  to  fay  more 
of  it  here.  And  Rulandus  fpeaketh  but  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  :  |  f 

Of  this  Metal  V.  filius  writeth  thus :  Wifmuth  is 
t*! 4^llani  wrought  in  its  own  Mine-ftone,  not  quite  freed  from 
p*ioi,  i«i.  a  protruding  Silver,  or  Tin-ftone,  of  an  imperfed, 
pure  Qpickfilver  with  Tin-falt,  and  fluid  filver  Sul¬ 
phur,  of  a  brittle  immifcible  earth,  partly  of  a  crude 
fluid  Sulphur,  partly  of  a  mixed  exiccated  Sulphur, ac¬ 
cording  as  it  hath  got  a  matrix,  after  it  was  conceived : 
Then  it  turneth  a  baftard  of  a  brittle  nature,  eafily  u- 
niteth  with  Mercury,  and  is  wrought  naturally  in  a 
twofold  form,  the  one  is  fluid  and  metalline,  is  mel¬ 
ted  with  dry  Wood,  being  mixed  with  Clay ,  yield- 
eth  much  of  white  Arfenick.  The  other  is  fmall 
ftreaked  andfpiffie,  remaineth  an  unripe  fubftance, 
yields  a  fixt  Sulphur  inftead  of  Arfenick  j  both  tbefe 
are  filver  Wifmuth. 
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‘Of  tbcfe  two  fore-going  3  Paracelftis  faith  thus  ;  Ccel.Phiiof. 
There  is  found  a  twofold  Antimony ,  one  vulgar  Can.y.p.nx. 
and  black,  by  which  Gold  is  purified,  being  molten 
in  it.  This  hath  the  nearcft  affinity  with  Lead.  The 
other  is  white,  which  alfo  is  called  Magnefia ,  and  Bl- 
femutum*  This  hath  the  greateft  affinity  with  Tin. 

As  for  any  Medicines  drawn  forth  of  this  Mineral  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  way  of  common  Chymiftry,  or  otherwife, 

I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  next  we  come  unto,  is  that  which  Paracelfus  5. 
called Zinetam,  the  Germans  Zinck,andour  Artificers 
Spelter,  a  Metal  that  hath  not  been  known  unto  the 
Ancients,  but  may  well  be  ranked  among  the  new 
Metals.  I  do  not  find  that  Bafilius  maketh  any  men¬ 
tion  of  it,  except  he  name  it  once,  which  is  all  that 
he  doth  in  all  his  Works  that  I  have  perufed ,  to 
the  beftof  my  remembrance,  unlefs  we  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  (as  fome  do)  that  it  fhould  be  that  Mineral  of 
which  he  faith  thus ,  when  he  fpeaketh  of  Minerals 
and  Metals  :  Among  thefe  I  happened  to  get  one 
Mineral,  compofedof  many  colours,  which  had  ma-  Ztlnimio*} 
ny  and  rare  vertues  in  Medicine  ,  1  drew  ( he  faith)  fopbersj  Prc- . 
its  fpiritual  Effence  from  it ,  whereby  in  few  days  I  tace- 
cured  my  difeafed  Collegiate.  Though  fome  (and  that 
withtnore  likelihood )  do  take  it  to  be  the  Cevillm  or 
Ludus  PAracelfi,  ' 

The  moft  that  we  find  of  this  ftrange  Metal ,  is 
that  which  Paracelfus  hath  recorded  of  it ,  whofe 
knowlcdg  and  experience  in  Minerals  exceeded  all 
other  Authors  that  ever  we  have  feen  or  read. 

t.  And  firft  of  this,  and  Btfmutb  he  faith  thus? 

VVhen  therefore  the  Metals  are  generated  after  this  D.-Elem.  A% 
manner,  to  wit,  when  the  true  metallick  flux,  and 

Y  y  du&ibility, 
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du&ibility,  is  taken  away,  and  is  diftributed  into  tht 
feven  Metals,  a  certain  refidence  doth  remain  in 
the  Ares,  like  the  births  or  offfprings  of  the  three 
fir  ft  things.  Of  this  Zinck  doth  grow,  which  is  a  Me¬ 
tal,  and  not  a  Metal.  And  fo  Bifmuth ,  and  others 
like  to  this ,  which  are  partly  fluid ,  partly  du£lilea 
But  although  they  a  little  adhere  unto  Metals  in  their 
flux,  notwithstanding  they  are  nothing  but  thefpu- 
\  rious  off-fpring  of  the  Metals,  that  is  to  fay,  they  are 
like  unto  Metals,  but  are  not  Metals.  Zinck  for  the 
greateft  part  is  the  fpurious  offspring  of  Copper,  and 
Bifmuth  of  Tin.  Of  thefe  two  there  are  of  all  o- 
thers  the  greateft  dregs  and  remnants  made  in  the 
Ares.  A 

M-nerai.  2.  He  faith  further  a Ifo,  there  is  a  certain  Meta! 
not  commonly  known  as  Zhetnm>  or  Zinck.  It  is 
of  a  peculiar  nature  ,  and  feed  :  notwithftanding 
many  Metals  are  adulterated  in  it.  This  Met&l  by  k 
felf  is  fluxible,  becaufe  it  is  generated  of  the  three 
fiuxible  Principles.  But  it  doth  not  admit  mallea ti- 
on,but  only  fufion.  Its  colours  are  diverfe  from  other 
colours,  fo  that  it  is  not  like  to  the  reft  of  the  Metals 
as  they  grow.  This  is  fuch  a  Metal  (that  he  faith) 
that  its  ultimate  or  laft  matter  is  not  yet  known  unto 
me.  For  in  its  propriety  it  cometh  moft  neer  of  all 
Chfon;  cjn*  unto  Argent  vive.  It  doth  not  permit  permixtion: 

mfa.  p.i47.  nor  doth  it  permit  the  fabrications  of  other  Metals, 

but  is  by  it  felf,  or  alone. 

3.  He  hath  a  notable  pafiage  of  this  Metal,  which 
though  the  Lathe  Translations  have  not  mentioned 
what  particular  Ore  it  is,  but  have  omitted  it,  (  for  * 
what  reafons  I  know  not,  except  to  hide  it)  yet  in 
the  High  Dutch  it  is  plainly  thus,  where  he  fpeakech 
^  ‘  of 

9>  ^ 


'  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals  that  are  found  in  Cmn- 
thia.  There  are  found  aifo  certain  Mines  of  the  f 
Ore  of  Zinck,  the  like  whereof  it  felt  know- 

eth  not.  This  is  a  Angular  Metal,  and  truly  admi¬ 
rable  by  its  rarity.  But  for  its  vertues  in  Medicine 
or  Bifmuth  either  5  neither  this  Author  Belmont , 
nor  few  of  the  common  Chymifts  have  faid  any  rlme.tlal  FhilQ 
thina  5  only  we  fhall  give  the  Reader  an  account  fopb) t,  part,  i, 
•  what  that  honourable  perfon  Mr.  Sojl  doth  write  of  p-  »3°* 
them  both.  Some  modern  Chymifts  fas  particular- 
iy  Ghubtrui)  have  of  late  prepared  remedies  not  un- 
ufeful  out  of  Zinck,  or  Spelter.  Of  the  other  he  faith 
thus;  And  though  Bifmutum  have  not,  that  I  know,  'M-F-'h- 

'  till  very  lately  been  ufed,un!efs  outwardly,  and  elpe- 

cially  for  a  Cofmetick,  yet  the  induftrious  Chymift 
Samuel  ClcjfiM,  by  Calcination  and  addition  of  Spirit 
of  Vinegar,  and  Cremor  T artarl ,  makes  two  Medi¬ 
cines  of  it ,  which  he  highly  extols  in  the  Dropfie  ; 

And  (to  referve  for  another  place >  what  I  have  tried 
upon  .Tin-glafs)  a  very  expert  Chymift  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  doth  by  preparing  it  with  common  ^ub- 
limate  (carried  up,  by  which  I  remember,  it  hath  af¬ 
forded  a  very  prettily  figured  body;  make  it  into  a 
Powder  (like  Metcurim  vita)  which  he  affures  me  he 
finds  in  the  Dofe  of  a  few  grains,  to  purge  very  gent¬ 
ly,  without  being  at  all  (  as  Mercurhs  vita  is  wont 
to  prove  violently  enough  )  emetick*  I  know  not 
what  ufe  is  made  of  this  Spelter,  but  only  that  the 
-  Brafiers  do  mix  it  with  Copper  ,  and  thereof  make 
their  Cement  or  Soulder  ,  for  from  them  we  have  it, 
and  that  at  very  dear  rates.  The  0re  of  it  1  have  not 
leen,  nor  as  yet  could  procure,  and  I  thou  Id  be  very 
glad  to  hear  that  any  of  it  could  be  obtained  ,  or  any 
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I  cannot  pafs  by  one  thing  ,  which  a  learned  per- 
fon,  and  a  great  Chymift,  now  dead,  affirms  to  the 
World,  in  thefe  words,  fpeaking  of  Paracelfm  his 
Metallic  ?nafculm,  doth  fay,  that  it  is  Spelter',  and 
is  the  Sulphur  Gin ar a  Augur e Hi.  And  in  another  place 
faith  thus;  That  a  Sulphur  may  be  extradfed  out  of 
Venus,  the  Met  Alim  mafculm  (  which  in  a  Parenthe- 
fis3  I  tell  thee  is  Zinck)  and  fo  out  of  Lead  and  Tin; 
But  though  we  might  affert  that  the  Meta&us  mafcu «. 
ItU)  and  the  Glaura  Augurelli  are  both  one,  yet  we 
muft  modeftty  affirm?,  that  Zinck  is  not  the  M  suit  us 
fnafculm  5  for  Zinck  is  not  radix  nec  pater  met  all  or  nm , 
as  the  Met  alius  primus  is. 

The  next  is  that  which  Paracelfus  calleth  Cobaltum , 
and  in  my  judgment  doth  not  underftand  it,  to  be  the 
fame,  that  Eucelius ,  and  many  others,  make  to  be 
the  Cad  mi  a  nativa^  the  Lapis  arofus ,  or  Stone  forth  of 
which  Copper  is  drawn,  but  of  another  fort,  which 
yieldeth  a  new,  and  unknown  kind  of  Metal,  other- 
wife  he  could  not  have  defcribedit,  as  he  doth.  For 
of  the  Copper-ftone  ,  or*  Cadmia  nativa 5  Sebroderus 
faith  thus ;  The  Cobalt,  native  Cadmia  is  metallick, 
and  digged  forth  of  the  Earth,  and  is  an  earthly  Mi¬ 
neral,  almoft  black  in  colour ,  partaking  of  Copper 
and  Silver :  And  is  plentifully  digged  up,  not  far  from 
Geflar.  And  that  it  is  of  fo  Cauftical  a  quality,  that 
it  exulcerateth  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  diggers 
and  is  reckoned  among  Poyfons.  But  that  Cadmia 
nativa,  or  Copper-ftone,  that  we  have  gotten  here 
in  Cumberland,  is  not  black,  but  pretty  (hining,  like 
to  a  golden  Marclrafite,  but  far  more  heavy.  Of  this 
ivormim  fpeaketh  to  the  fame  purpofe,  calling  it  Cad¬ 
mia  Metallic  a,  to  diftinguifti  it  frqm  the  Lapis  Cala- 

1  vtinatk. 
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mma.ru-,  which  he  calleth  Cadmk  Pojjilis^  of  which  wc 
[hall  fay  more  hereafter.  Now  Paracelfus  defcription 
is  after  this  order :  Further,  there  is  another  Metal  Ds Mineral.!, 
made  of  Cobalt,  that  is  melted,  and  floweth  like  Ttaa.i.  p.3^9. 
Ztnck ,  having  a  peculiar  black  colour  above  Lead  or 
Iron  ,  appearing  with  no  fplendor  or  metal]  ick  fhi- 
nnw,  it  is  beaten  out,  and  hammered,  but  not  fo  far 
that  it  may  be  fitted  for  ufe.  Neither  truly  is  the  lad 
matter  of  this  yet  found  out,  nor  its  preparation ;  and 
ic  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Femaleand  Male 
are  here  both  joined  together  as  Iron  and  Steel  5  and 
thefe  are  not  beaten  forth ,  but  remain  as  they  are  of 
themfelves,  until  that  Art  do  find  forth  the  feparation 
of  them.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  Me¬ 
tal,  drawn  from  this  that  he  calleth  Cobalt,  is  neither 
in  colour  nor  other  properties  like  the  Metal  of  Cop¬ 
per  that  is  drawn  from  the  metallick  Cadmia ,  or 
Copper-ftone  ,  though  they  may  call  it  fibalt  alfo. 

And  Rulandus  defcription  of  Cobalt  feemeth  to  agree  Lcx.Chym.  .. 
to  this,  from  whence  (perhaps)  he  had  it,  which  is  p'17  ' 
thus  :  Kobolt,  or  Kobalt,  or  Collet ,  is  a  metallick 
matter  more  black  than  Lead  or  Iron,fometimes  Afh- 
eoloured,  wanting  a  metallick  colour,  yet  it. is  melted 
and  brought  into  places;  therefore  it  is  not  fixt,  but 
carrieth  away  the  better  Metals  with  it  by  fmoak. 

Concerning  native  Ele&rum,  that  it  hath  been  pro-  .  5; 
duced  by  Nature,  but  is  now  accounted  by  PttnciroUus  Rer.  lUperd;?, 
as  a  thing  loft,  and  therefore  he  ranks  it  in  the  number  Jmj-  P- 1 

othisrerim deperdiurum;an& Salm&th hithjhai ii  was  3' 

natur  ally  found  in  the  mines;  and  was  of  great  efteem 
with  the  Ancients,  both  for  its  clear  (Lining  ,  and  for 
its  difcovery  of  poifon.  And  feeing  it  hath  been  found 
in  former  times,,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fometimes 
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it  might  be  found  ftill ,  becaufe  (however  many  may 
•  be  of  opinion  that  Nature  decays  both  in  general  and 
in  particular)  Nature  is  the  fame  that  ever  it  was,  and 
worketh  as  it  did  in  former  days :  onely  it  is  want  of 
care  and  diligence  in  feeking  and  obferving  ,  and  the 
covctoufnefs  of  men  that  gape  after  nothing  but  Silver 
and  Gold,  or  thofe  things  that  they  may  make  prefer! t 
gain  of ;  fo  that  thereby  many  particular  Minerals  are 
neglected,  and  caft  by,  becaufe  they  know  not  how  to 
make  prefent  ufe  or  profit  of  them  ;  or  becaufe  their 
Ores  being  but  rarely  found,  they  are  not  known,  and 
therefore  thrown  by  ,  as  hath  hapned  by  fome  others 
as  well  as  this.  Alfo  becaufe  Art  hath  found  out  a 
way  to  commix  Gold  and  Silver  in  fuch  a  proportion 
as  to  the  fplendor  and  eye-fight  mayfatisfie,  though  * 
it  want  the  intrinfical  virtue ;  and  fo  that  which  is  na¬ 
tive  is  not  fo  much  fought  after,  as  hath  hapned  in  the 
native  Orichalcum,  feeing  that  by  Art  it  is  now  coun- 
terfeiredoBut  that  it  may  poffiblybe  found  at  fome  time 
and  places,  this  inftance  from  another  Author  both  of 
credit  and  veracity,  may  beyond  exception  fufficient- 
ly  evince,  who  faith  thus  :  I  faw  alfo  a  great  piece  of 
pure  Ele&rum,  of  the  which  Bells,  and  Apothecaries 
Morters,  and  many  other  fuch  veffels  and  inftruments 
may  be  made,  as  were  in  old  time  of  the  Copper  of 
Corinth .  This  piece  of  Eledtrum  was  of  fuch  weight, 
that  I  was  not  only  with  both  my  hands  unable  to  lift 
it  from  the  ground,  but  alfo  not  of  ftrengch  to  re¬ 
move  it  either  one  way  or  other :  they  affirmed  that 
it  weighed  more  than  three  hundred  pound  weight, 
alter  eight  ounces  to  the  pound  ;  it  was  found  in 
the  houfe  of  a  certain  Prince,  and  left  him  by  his  Pre~ 
deceifors.  And  albeit  that  in  the  days  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants 
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iants  yet  living,  EleUrum  was  no  where  digged,  yet 
knew  they  where  the  Mine  thereof  was ;  but  our  men 
with  much  ado  could  hardly  caufe  them  to  (hew  them 
the  place,  they  bore  them  fuch  privy  hatred ;  yet  at 
the  length  they  brought  them  to  the  Mine,  being  rui¬ 
nate,  and  flopped  withftones  and  rubbifh  :  it  is  much 
eafier  to  dig  than  the  Iron  Mine,  and  might  be  reftored 
again,  if  Miners  and  other  workmen  skilful  therein 
were  appointed  thereto,  ■  - 

To  thefe  we  may  add  another, ‘little  written  or  fpo- 
ken  of,  but  that  Doctor  Jordev  faith  thus  of  it :  Ca-  ^  ^ 
laem  may  be  reckoned  among  thofe  ,  which  is  a  kind 
of  white  metalline  Cadmia  ,  brought  out  of  the  Eajl- 
Indies ,  which  hath  both  metalline  ingreflion,  and  me¬ 
talline  fufion,  but  not  perfectly  malleable.  This  (it 
my  memory  fail  me  not)  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Linfchot 
ill  his  Voyages,  ‘but  the  place  I  remember  not.  1  have 
hiuch  laboured  to  get  fome  of  it ,  but  as  yet  could 
never  compafs  any  of  it. 

There  is  alfo  fomething  faid  of  Bell-metal,  that  it 
fliould  be  found  natural  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of 
which  the  Author  before-cited  faith  thus  :  Bell-metal 
is  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of  Tin  and  Copper  Ores, 
as  Rentman  judgeth,  and  is  found  in  our  Tin  and  Cop¬ 
per  Mines  in  CornwaL  As  for  Granates  that  hold 
Metal,  we  have  fpoken  of  them  before. 


C-jivi  i£  * 
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Something  more  of  Galena,  Lapis  Plumbarius, 
native  Cadmia ,  See.  jis  alfo  of  Qhryfocolla 
or  native  B orax,  faruleum,  native  Blue,  J£- 
rug°f  native  Greeri^Talk,  Magnes3  tbeLoad- 
flone y  Hematites  ,  the  ^Uod-ftone ,  Schijlus  • 
The  Lazjil-Jlone^  arid  of  Met  all ary flows 3  and 
the  like . 

I .  A  ^L  ^at  we  fhall  fay  he  reconcerning  Gdena>Plum~ 
1  A  bagO)  Lapis  Plnmbarmiy  and  Molybdenite  (Euce- 
reM^aM  *de  ^An^y  to  whom  we  may  adjoin  Wormiusy  do 
c.34,  p,  66.U$c  ma^e  a  i°ng  difeourfe,  and  bring  many  Arguments  to 
Ruiand.  Lex.  prove  that  they  are  all  one)  is  that  there  is  much  faid 

&MuCw7omi.  to  PurP°^e  >  and  that  in  fome  refpe&s  they  may 
ii.i.  Sea<3.  c.  be  taken  for  all  one ;  feeing  it  is  a  truth  that  no  Lead 

Agrico^n  de  ^rc  *S  ^oun^  Poor3  but  thatdt  containeth  fomething 
nar.  Foffii*  1©.  °f  Silver,  (as  all  experience  will  make  good)  yetof- 
p.  6^.  ten  fo  little  thatitis  not  worth  the  charges  of  refining ; 

and  oftentimes  in  fo  an  extream  minute  proportion, 
that  it  will  deceive  the  beft  and  mo  ft  curious  Attift 
that  doth  but  try  it  by  ftriall  quantities  in  the  Cupel  or 
'  Teft.  But  if  the  Workman  will  take  a  pound  of  the 

pooreft  Lead  that  may  be,  ( that  hath  not  been  refined 
before)  and  calcine  it  in  an  Iron  Veffel  until  all  that 
can  of  it  be  turned  to  Litharge,  then  let  him  take  that 
fmallquantity,  and  purifie  it  upon  the  Teft,  he  then 
(hall  find  it  will  yield  fome  Silver,  whofe  quantity  in  a 
pound  or  more  of  the  Lead  may  foon  be  calculated. 

*  And 
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And  therefore  the  moft  experienced  hlfay-mafters  will 
not  ufe  any  Lead  that  hath  not  been  calcined  into  Li¬ 
tharge  ,  and  blown  up  again  into  Lead ,  left  thereby 
they  be  deceived  in  their  trials.  But  however,  that 
in  this  refped  they  may  be  accounted  all  one ,  in  re¬ 
gard  that  there  is  none  of  them  but  they  hold  both 
Lead  and  Silver  ,  yet  notwithftanding  I  hold  that  the 
main  difference  lieth  in  this  ,  that  it  is  to  be  accoun¬ 
ted  Galena  when  it  holdeth  a  fenfible  quantity  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  or  however  when  it  holdeth  as  mucn  Silver  as 
mav  make  it  a  Mine  Royal :  but  if  it  hold  no  fenfible 
quantity  of  Silver ,  then  it  may  be  called  Plumbago  ; 
and  this  I  wifli  every  Teft-mafter  and  every  Miner  fe- 

rioufly  to  mind  and  confider  of.  .  ,  . 

Befides  what  we  have  before  laid  of  native  Cadma , 
which  we  have  fhewed  that  the  Germans  call  it  Ho- 
bftlt,  and  containeth  Copper  moft  commonly,  fome- 
times  Copper  and  Silver  ,  and  fometimes  Gold,  Sil- 
ver  and  Copper.  The  beft  diftindion  of  it  is  to  call  MX  Worm, 
it  Cadmia  MetaUica ,  thereby  to  difference  it  from  the  pilt8. 
Lapis  Calamimris ,  which  the  Germans  call  paUttei  J  vid.L«ic°n 
It  is  of  yellowifh  colour ,  and  of  a  more  Jok  ftone, 
or  of  the  nature  of  more  hard  earth.  ^  They  ule  it 
to  tinCT  Copper  into  a  golden  colour,  tnat  thereby  it 
may  be  made  artificial  Orichalcum.  mrmm  faith 
he  had  three  forts  of  it,  one  of  an  Afh-colour,  another 
rubicund,  the  third  fomething  yellowifh. 

For  native  Chryfocolla  ( for  we  fpeak  of  none  elle 
here  )  which  by  the  Greek  name  fignifieth  as  it  were 
the  glue  of  Gold  ,  becaufe  its  ufe  was  to  glue  or  ce¬ 
ment  Gold ;  the  Germans  call  it  ^tettigtun,&>tl)l- 
fetgtutl,  53c«gtgtun.  This  Nature  produceth  in 

fibres  and  holes ,  and  it  is  fometimes  found  like  to 

1  z  Sand, 
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Sand,  fometimesa  metalhck  matter  doth  cleave  unto 
it.  It  is  digged  up  in  Hungarian  Bohemia ,  at  Goldberg 
inSilefia-y  and  in  other  places.'  Rulandm  faith,  it  was 
gotten  in  a  thou  fend  places  in  Germany  >  and  might  be 
called  Chryfocolla  viride  fciffile ,  as  arugo  is  called  Fi- 
ride  arti  rafile. 

The  native  Chryfocolla  is  only  in  Metals  that  hold 
Copper,  and  is  only  made  out  of  Copper  ?  and  if  it 
be  fomctime$*found  in  Gold,  Silver,  or  Lead  Mines, 
the  Veins  of  thofe  Metals  are  mixed  with  Copper.  Its 
goodnefs  is  efteemedby  its  colour  and  ftrengtii:  for  all 
that  which  is  native  is  greenf,fome  to  a  full  green ;  and 
by  how  much  more  it  cometh  nearer  the  greennefs  of 
the  Emerald  ,  by  that  it  is  efteemed  better  :  other- 
fome  is  a  weaker  green,  which  is  the  word,  and  there 
is  fome  of  a  middle  fort.  I  have  fome  native  green 
that  was  gotten  in  the  crevifes  and  little  holes  of  done, 
that  feemed  like  unto  Cadmia  or  Copper-dones,  and 
were  gotten  in  a  Lead  Mine-,  a  little  aidant  from  the 
Lead  Ore,  and  had  a  vein  or  rake  of  dones  or  Copper 
Ore  of  the  fame  nature.  And  great  plenty  of  it  might 
have  been  got,  but  that  the  Workmen  feeking  only  for 
Lead  Ore,  and  knowing  no  ufe  to  be  made  of  it,  would 
follow  it  no  longer :  but  whether  it  be  the  native 
Chryfocolla,  or  native  iErugo,  I  am  not  yet  fatisfied, 
nor  can  be  certain  whether  or  no  they  be  two  different 
things,  or  but  one  ;  for  Authors  feem  to  make  them 
two  ,  but  fliew  no  didin&ion  except  the  names ,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Cseruleum  or  native  green ,  (  which  is  like  that 
which  our  Women  in  England  ufe  to  make  their  blue 
Starch  with,  and  they  call  it  Powder-blue,  and  is  ar¬ 
tificial,  and  made  forth  of  the  Layit  Laznlus  >  or  Ar- 

menus) 
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minus)  is  found  in  many  fcveral  places,  and  Rulan- 

dus  reckoneth  thefe  forts.  , 

1.  That  which  is  ultramarine,  or  from  Cy?™s>  Ltx.Mchym. 

which  is  mod  fair ,  found  in  an  Afh-coloured  earth,  p' ' 
and  like  the  bed  fort,  that  is  faftitious. 

2.  Very  famous  natural  green  from  Sneberg ,  fome- 
thing  cloddy  and  hollow  within, which  is  digged  forth 

of  a  white  Tandy  earth._  . 

7.  From  Padua ,  which  is  found  m  clods  ot  earth 

of  a  deep  Alla-colour. 

4.  Native,  from  Thuringia,  which  is  digged  up  be- 

fides  Muchel.  .  ,  , 

e.  Native ,  copioufly  found  adhering  to  an  hard, 

thin,  Afh-coloured  earth. 

6.  Native,  and  pure  from  Poland. 

7.  From  Poland ,  with  hard  Tandy  white  earth. 

8.  Found  with  a  rude  white  (lone. 

9.  Native*  from  Spain ,  in  which  Gold  doth  ap- 

PTo.  From  Sneberg ,  cleaving  to  rude  or  bare  ftones. 

11.  From  Jjlebia  in  a  Slate-ftonc. 

12.  Native,  from  Goldberg  found  with  Chryfocolla 
in  a  vein  of  Iron ,  in  a  white  (tone  that  melteth  in  the 

gre. 

I  ?.  Native,  from  Sneberg  with  Chryfocolla,  being 
pure,  (ticking  in  a  white  Flint  diftin£Uy. 

14.  Native,  at  Giefhubelia  in  a  Fire-ftone  ,  out  of 
which  Silver  is  drawn ;  it  is  mixed  with  a  concrete 
green  juyee  ,  and  fometimes  placed  like  Girdles  or 
Zones,  out  of  which  it  flowereth  with  pleaiantnefs 
forth  of  the  Vein,  tucelius  tells  us.  That  it  was  found  “  Meu. 
in  the  Pits  or  Mines  of  Cyprus ,  and  that  it  was  found  ■ 
in  their  Gold  and  Copper  Mines ,  as  at  hanterberg  in 

Zz  a  Saxony, 
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Saxony ,  at  Uircynia ,  and  at  Goldberg  in  Silelia :  And 
that  the  beft  fort  of  it  was  found  there,  and  they  call 
it  ^>Cl)tfer  blato ,  and  that  it  grew  in  Hungaria  and 
Lothmngia.  I  have  gotten  good  ftore  ©f  this  of  a 
pure  blue  colour,  in  thofe  ftones  that  I  mentioned  laft 
above,  that  were  fomething  like  Copper  ftones,  pretty 
pieces  almoft  as  great  as  Hazel-Nuts ,  contained  in 
the  holes  of  the  ftones,  that  were  full  of  fuch  cavities 
or  holes ,  and  alfo  the  green  fluff  ( which  is  either 
Chryfocolla  or  ^Erugo )  in  fmall  pieces ,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  lefler  holes.  I  have  been  the  larger  in  this 
particular,  becaufe  our  Englifh  Miners  do  altogether 
negled  thefe  ,  and  fuch  other  like  things,  as  knowing 
no  ufe  or  profit  to  be  made  of  them ,  when  doubtlefs 
they  might  both  be  of  benefit  and  good  ufe- 
5.  As  for  native  ^Erugo ,  which  the  Germans  call 

u.  cAt'S,.  gome ,  or£>pattgtune,  1  find  little  of  it, 

'v'  ’  only  Eucelius  tells'us,  it  is  found  in  the  Metals  of  Cy¬ 
prus^  the  ftones  having  fomething  of  Copper  in  them, 
out  of  which  it  flowereth,  but  that  this  is  little,  and 
the  beft ,  and  that  it  was  alfo  found  in  Copper  Mines 
in  Germany.  Whether  this  and  the  native  Chryfocolla 
be  all  one  or  not ,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter¬ 
mine,  but  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  others,  though 
I  fhould  rather  incline  to  believe  that  they  are  but  all 
one. 

7.  Concerning  Talk,  there  are  many  opinions  among 

Authors  about  it ,  fome  taking  it  generally,  and  com¬ 
prehending  under  it  the  Lapis  Specularis ,  t Amianthus, 
and  Talcum  ftri&ly  taken;  ^Mgricola  calls  it  Magnetic, 
but  feems  to  confound  it  with  Mica ,  Cat-filver ,  or 
Glimmer ;  and  that  defcription  that  ‘Zylandus  gives 
®f  ir>  agreeth rather  to  Mica than  to  that  Talk  that 

we 
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we  have  fold  in  fhops;  and  therefore  we  Aral  1  only 

take  what  Schrodems  and  wormius  fay  of  it ,  and  the 

former  thus:  The  Talk  of  the  Shops  is  like  the  Lapis  Phoroi.  m.4, 

Specularis,  but  it  is  more  thin  and  rough,  or  full  of 

feales,  of  a  greenilh  colour,  refilling  the  fire,  andfixt. 

It  is  called  ot  fome  the  ftare  of  the  earth  ,  and  by  the 
Germans  Igjalcfc ;  there  is  found  alfo  red  Talk  and 
black, but  they  are  lefs  ufed  in  (hops.  That  is  thought 
the  beft  which  is  brought  from  Venice  ,  that  from 
Mufcovia  is  equally  as  good,  that  is  mod  approved  of 
that  is  chiefly  greenifh.  Worm'tm  faith  thus  of  it :  It  Muf.  Worm, 
is  a  foft  (tone  like  to  the  Lapis  SpecuUris ,  to  be  divi-  \x':^ 
ded  into  plates,  bending,  and  varioufly  intricate,  of 
a  Silvery  white  colour,  bluifh  gray,  Sometimes  black- 
ifh,  unconquerable  by  the  fire  ,  for  it  is  neither  to  be 
melted  nor  burnt,  nor  lofeth  its  colour ,  except  by 
great  violence.  It  is  found  in  many  places  of  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Norway)  and  its  kinds  are  diftinguifhed  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  colours.  He  faith  he  had  clods  or  lumps 
of  white  and  Silvery  Talk  brought  forth  of  Germany  ; 
but  the  more  impure  and  grayilh  was  brought  from 
Norway.  He  alfo  had  fome  fmall  pieces  of  a  golden 
colour.  There  was  alfo  black  brought  from  Norway, 
which  had  joined  the  Ore  of  Gold  with  it,  that  gave 
great  hope  of  gain.  The  T alk  that  I  have  commonly 
feen  and  had,  is  much  agreeable  to  thefc  descriptions, 
it  being  white  and  Silvery  with  fome  greeniflmefs,  and 
may  be  fevered  or  cleft  into  fmall  tires  or  threds,  and 
doth  long refift  the  fire,  and  hardly  to  be  confumed 
by  it.  It  is  a  good  vendible  Commodity,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  concern  the  Miners  to  .take  care  to  enquire 
.  and  fearch  after ,  for  there  is  little  queftion  but  fome 
of  it.may  be  met  withal  in  feme  of  our  Mines  in  Eng- 
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•Und.  Paracelfa  rcckoneth  three  forts  ,  white ,  red, 
and  black  Talk. 


As  for  the  Magnes  or  Loadftone,  we  mean  no  far¬ 
ther  to  treat  of  it  here,  but  as  far  as  may  enable  our 
own  Country-Miners  to  know  and  fearch  after  the 
fame,  ivormius  deferibes  it  thus  :  It  is  an  hard  Scone, 
ferrugineous,  or  irony,  and  blackifh,  which  draweth 
or  reje&eth  Iron,  or  another  Loadftone,  and  fheweth 
the  quarters  of  the  World.  It  is  found  in  divers 
places, for  themoft  part  in  Mines  of  Iron, from  whence 
alfo  it  containeth  much  Iron  in  it  felf.  For  all  that 
body  that  doth  attraft ,  is  not  the  Magnet ,  but  there 
is  in  it  a  Magnetick  Vein  :  Therefore  in  certain  places 
in  Germany  they  draw  moft  excellent  Iron  forth  of  it. 
In  Italy  m  the  mountains  of  Viterby ,  and  in  llm  where 
it  is  found,  outwardly  it  is  of  a  ruddifh  colour,  with¬ 
in  when  it  is  broken  waxing  black,  and  a  little  tending 
to  blewifimefs  though  obfeure  ;  in  attra&ing  very  ef¬ 
ficacious,  while  it  is  fmitten  it  trembleth  ,  being  co¬ 
vered  with  a  certain  dawn  which  goeth  to  the  Iron,  if 
it  be  admoved  unto  it.  Alfo  it  is  digged  up  in  divers 
places  in  Germany ,  near  the  Valley  Joachim,  Swart z- 
bergy  Sneberg^  &c.  Alfo  (he  faith)  they  had  it 
brought  from  Norway  of  great  ftrength,  of  which  he 
could  fhew  fome.  Like  this  defeription  are  thofe 
fragments  that  we  buy  at  the  (hops,  as  alfo  that  which 
We  have  capped  with  Steel ,  and  bound  with  Brafs  or 
Silver,  and  thofe  round  ones  that  we  call  Terrella’s. 
Do&or  Merrett  faith.  That  there  is  of  it  of  good  note 
found  in  the  Rocks  of  Dartmoore  in  T>evon(hirey  and  of 
worfe  forts  elfewhere.  And  I  have  had  it  from  fome 
Gentlemen  of  very  great  worth ,  that  lately  there  is 
found  good  (lore  of  it  in  she  forefaid  County,  of  very 

excellent 


excellent  force  and  virtue.  And  I  make  fmall  doubt, 
excciiu  Mines  of  Iron-ltone  m 

that  feeing  wc  have  lo  mapy  ■  had  skill 

his  Majefties  Dominions  ,  u  the  Work  f  ■ 

»  tor“Vf 

it  might  be  found  m  many  PA.ac~r.’ 

foSw  dtrbchufei.  is  of  a^guineou,  colour,  gyg- 
or  elfe  being  rubbed  agaroft  «;»■«• 

ltancnmgui  ,  obfeure  ,  hard,  and  in- 

coagulated  blood,  but  more  odi  ;  .  j  i  , 

dowed  with ftreaks  like  Antimony  j  u 

ftaveth  bleeding.  It  feemeth  to  be  ol  a  middle  nature, 
ltay.etn  meeuiug.  »  ,  when  u  ls  com_ 

betwixt  Earth  ,  otone  ,  ana  >  fhivinp-s  or  fe- 
ffXch  r  “S,  worn  iron.  Ruaik  .  or 
fare  red  (lone.  I'^eTor' SS S’,  » 

i:Sv£"2^^«r  w»m>  b“‘ 

above  the  reft  that  which  cometh  from  Spun  is  com 
^ded  '  tar  «K  is  brougb.  from  emfMU  rs  of 

E^r  iSgg£! 

SSftoi” okfeuttl  of  tKs  S“£““'"  "Ct°ne''’ 

,bt ' fX  Which  i«  Of  a  black  colour ,  fou»Ja<S.-  £ 
Jhr/j,  yielding  a  yellow  juice,  mofthard,  and  .s  un-  r 

known  to  the  fhops.  .  ;  an a  :s 

2.  It  is  digged  up  in  many  places  in  m*>  ana 

of  a  purple  colour,  and  to  be  cloven.  , 

j.  Very  fair  is  digged  up  m  Geurg ,  and  Anmberg^ 
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of  Saljield.  This  the  Goldfmiths  commend,  becaufc 
it  is  mod  hard  upon  the  Whetftone  to  poliffi  Gems. 
It  is  black,and  (harp  like  a  Topp.  So  the  mod  that  we 
have  from  the  (hops  is  of  the  aforefaid  figure,  and  of 
a  bloody  or  Liver-colour. 

$>.  The  next  is  the  (tone  Schijius ,  for  which  I  want  an 

Englifh  name  ,  and  Authors  do  difagree  much  about 
it.  Some  by  it  underftand  fome  kind  of  the  Amian¬ 
thus,  or  th £  Lapis  Specularis  y  or  Alumen  ScaioU , 

Mur.  Worm.  “  *  which  they  vulgarly  call  ®mt$. 

tie  fupra.  ^ut  v  *aith  Wormus )  I  take  it  with  o Sgruola  and  Ce- 
falpims  to  be  a  certain  kind  of  the  Hematites ,  or 
Blood-done;  and  AgricoL  would  that  the  name  of 
Schiftus  be  attributed  unto  it,  not  either  that  it  is  ea- 
fie  to  be  cloven ,  or  that  it  is  cloven ,  but  that  after  a 
certain  manner  that  it  feemeth  fo.  For  by  the  mutu¬ 
al  Compoficion  of  its  parts ,  which  have  incrcafed 
ftraight  like  wood,  it  is  like  to  Ammoniack  Salt.  As 
well  the  Schidus  as  the  Haematites  are  either  like  to 
concreted  blood,  or  to  Iron,  and  then  fometimes  fome 
of  the  external  parts  are  of  the  colour  of  Saffron.  In 
this  at  the  lead  it  feemeth  that  a  difference  is  fet,  that 
the  Haematites  or  Blood-done  is  almod  always  in  the 
figure  of  a  clod  ;  but  the  Schidus,  either  in  one  part 
or  both,is  formed  like  a  Wedge.  The  fum  is  as  much 
as  may  be  gathered  from  AgricoU ,  that  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  difference  betwixt. them,  but  that  which 
confideth  in  the  figure. 

To  this  (as  near  a  kin)  we  may  fubjoin  the  done 

uUfuTa°rm‘  ca^e<*  in  the  High-Dutch  ^Itltrgel,  and  we 
after  tfle  F^nch  name  call  it  from  its  abder- 

ging  faculty.  It  is  a  ferrugineous  or  irony  done,  in¬ 
clining  to  blacknefs,  fo  very  hard,  that  the  Lapidaries 

do 
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do  ufe  it  to  ingrave  in  Gems,  and  to  polifa  Arms.  Be- 
caufe  to  the  watery  Touchftone  or  Whetftone  ic 
yieldeth  a  fanguineous  juyce  *,  of  fome  it  is  accounted 
a  certain  hard  fpeciesof  the  Hematites,  It  is  found 
in  the  Iron  Mines.  Thefewe  have  enumerated,  that 
all  ingenious  perfons  might  fearch  after  them ;  for  if 
we  could  find  any  Smiris.or  Emery  in  our  own  Coun¬ 
try,  it  would  be  of  great  profit  unto  many. 

The  Lap  is  Lazuli,  which  the  Germans  call  i  o. 

ftei'll,  is  an  hard  ftone  of  a  blue  colour ,  adorned 
with  little  pricks, and  veins  of  a  golden  colour.  It  hath  iii  ru?ra, 
great  affinity  with  the  Lapis  Armcnus  ,  according  to 
colours :  but  the  Lapis  Armenus  is  not  fo  hard,  neither 
hath  it  golden  veins,  and  eafily  yieldeth  into  Powder 
and  friability.  They  fet  down  two  forts  of  it,  one  in- 
during  the  force  of  the  fire,  the  other  not.  That 
which  is  fixed,  and  doth  not  change  its  colour  in  the 
fire,  is  brought  forth  of  the  Eaft,  from  A  ft  a  or  A- 
frica,  and  is  called  Oriental,  and  is  known  by  its  fix- 
ednefs.  That  which  is  not  fixed,  is  found  in  certain 
places  of  Germanj,  and  is  of  a  middle  kind  betwixt 
the  Armenus  and  Loculus,  for  this  is  fofter ,  that  is 
harder.  I  have  fpoken  thus  much  of  this  Stone,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  good  Commodity,  and  fold  dear,  and 
it  may  be  that  fome  of  it  might  be  found  in  our  Na¬ 
tion.  That  which  I  have  feen  of  it  is  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  interfperfed  with  little  lines,  or  fmall  fparks 
of  a  pure  golden  colour ,  and  is  very  hard :  Some 
have  called  it  the  Marchafite  of  Gold,  and  do  believe 
that  Gold  doth  grow  in  it,  and  may  be  drawn  forth 
of  it ;  but  I  could  never  yet  procure  fo  much  of  the 
beft  fort  of  it,  to  wit,  that  which  is  full  ©f  golden 
ftreaks,  as  to  make  any  certain  or  confiderable  trial 
of  it.  :  Aaa  For 
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For  metallary  Stones  they  are  of  divers  forts, 
growing  or  cleaving  *to  the  Metals,  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  fometimes  on  another,  and  fometimes  on 
both, and  are  as  it  were  the  Matrixes,  or  Coats,  where¬ 
in  the  Metals  lie  inclofed :  Forth  of  which  alfo  Me¬ 
tals  are  drawn,  or  decoded. 

- 1.  The  fir  it  is  the  Saxum  which  I  take  to  be 

that  which  we  call  flate  ,  which  may  be  cloven  into 
thin  parts,and  is  of  divers  colours,  as  blue,  fometimes 
blacker,  fometimes  whiter,  and  the  like  ;  fome  refer 
this  to  a  Fire-ftone,  and  iome'to  other  things. 

2.  Thefecond  fort  is  that  which  the  Germans  call 

which  fometimes  is  moft  white,  fometimes 
a  little  yellowifh,  fometimes  grayifh.  To  this  fome¬ 
times  fpcitrks  of  Gold  do  adhere. 

3.  The  third  is  Spatum ,  (  for  which  I  know  no 
Frigi^h  word  ]  that  is  more  fmooth  ,  and  hard  than 
the  reft ,  by  fome  it  is  called  Metalary  Marble,  Of 
this  (he  faith)  he  had  divers  kinds  brought  from  the 
Mines  of  Norway,  where  Silver  was  gotten.  One  that 
was  barren,  and  contained  no  Metal  nor  other  Mine¬ 
ral,  white,  and  cut  into  pieces.  Some  mfted  with 
Fire’ftone,  or  is  with  barren  Galena,  or  with  Galena, 

-Fire-ftone,  and  Silver.-  By  which  we, may  difcern 
what  various  mixtures  Nature  exercifeth  in  the 
Mines; 

4.  The  fourth  is  saxum  Corn  turn ,  or  Flint, 
fletn,  which  appeareth  moft  hard,  of  the  colour  of 
Morn,  whofe  parts  are  fometimes  fo  continuate,  that 
©ne  cannot  difcern  one  from  another,  fometimes  con- 
fpicuous  by  fome  Interfedion. 

5 .  Lapis  Arenofus^&s  though  compounded  of  Sand, 

called  ffem  :  this  is  that  which  we  call  Free- 

ftone. 
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(tone,  fome  of  it  being  of  a  very  fmall  grain,  and  is 
hewed  for  building  withal,  and  fome  of  a  far  coader 
and  rougher  fort,  and  fome  hard,and  fome  fo  loft,  that 
it  may  be  crumbled  with  the  fingers. 

6.  That  which  they  ca!l  Mica  ^  or  Magneto,  1$  a 
metallick  body,  that  dothfhine  in  Marbles  and  Sand, 
as  alfo  in  Stones,  but  cannot  be  feparated  from  them, 
the  Germans  call  it  JE&tf  CUfilbCt  ?  and  <$5ltttMK£T> 
that  is  Cat-filvcr,  becaufe  it  (hineth  in  the  night  like 
the  eyes  of  Gats.  Of  it  (he  faith)  he  had  fome  forts, 
one  alone,  not  having  any  admixture  ,  another  [n  * 

Scone  with  a  Fire-ftone,  a  third  in  Sand.  That  it  is 
not  fixt,  but  is  confumed  with  the  fire,  and  isalmoit 
of  no  ufe.  Bucelius  tells  us  that  it  hath  the  colour  De  re  Metal, 
of  Silver,  and  is  of  no  ufe,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Vulgaris  confumedinthefire.  But  (he faith)  it  we 
confider  more  warily,  it  is  not  confirmed,  no  more 
than  the  true  Amianthus,  but  is  only  purged,  and  al- 
fumeth  another  colour,  otherwife  it  is  of  no  worth. 

1  confefs  I  know  not  what  this  is,  nor  could  ever  yet 
perfealy  learn  of  any  perfon  ,  unlefs  it  fhould  be 
fome  of  thofe  filver- coloured  Marchafites  or  Fire- 
ftones,  of  which- we  have  plenty,  that  are  of  a  glo-  - 
rious  fhining  white  colour ,  but  being  fired  yield 
only  a  {linking  fmell  of  Sulphur,  and  leave  fome 
black  drofs  behind  them,  but  are  of  no  ufe  at  all. 
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Chap.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals. 

C concerning  this  great  difpute  of  the  tranfmuting 
j  of  one  Metal  into  another,  we  intend  not  here 
to  demonftrate  the  poffibility  of  it,  for  as  the  Philo- 
fopher  faid  well :  exfcnmento  oculart  videntur , 

frcbationc  non  indigent.  Only  we  (hall  labour  to 
examine,  and  open  the  nature  of  Tranfmutations,  and 
to  fhew  fome  forts  of  Tranfmutation,  that  are  com¬ 
mon  and  obvious,  and  full  as  ftrange  as  this  of  Me¬ 
tals,  and  thereby  (hew  that  it  is  no  fuch  impoffible 
or  wonderous  thing,  as  many  that  would  feem  wife 
and  learned  do  labour  to  make  manifeft.  So  leaving 
general  Arguments,  as  either  to  confirm  or  confute, 
we  fhall  ftand  upon  fome  inftances  that  may  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrate  the  way  and  manner  thereof; 

And  as  for  Mutation, Tranfmutation,  or  that  which 
is  commonly  called  Generation  ,  we  (hall  not  ftand 
upon  the  ftri<ft  logical  definition  ,  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  yet  is  perfectly  known,  but  rather  make  a 
fearch  what  the  nature  of  it  may  be*,  that  hereafter 
it  may  be  better  underftood  and  fought  into,  yet  (we 
fuppofej  that  thus  much  may  be  granted,  that  there 
can  be  no  Generation,  but  of  neceffuy  there  muft  be 
Mutation  ;  for  though  that  all  Mutations  be  not  Ge¬ 
neration,  yet  muft  every  Generation  of  courfe  be  a 
Mutation,  and  it  is  moft  certain  that  no  Mutation  can 
be  but  by  motion  5  fo  that  in  this  the  Schools  have  not 
far  miffed  it  (to  give  them  their  due,  where,  and 

when 
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when  they  deferve  it)  that  all  Generation  is  feme  kind 
of  Mutation,  and  fo  muft  needs  be  a  fpecies  of  mo- 
tion :  Eut  yet  by  all  this  we  come  not  perfectly  to 
know  what  Generation  is  in  its  true  nature  and  intrin-  phyfioi.  jo. 
fical  effence  and  operation  ,  nor  the  plain  and  true  M»WrU.  i. 
manner  how  thefe  Mutations  are  wrought,  by  the  jac  zibird. 

means  of  motion  in  or  upon  matter,  but  only  are  left 

to  be  puzied  with  hard  terms,  and  blind  notions  as  -«■*** 
any  perfon  may  very  well  perceive  that  ihall  reaa 
and  ierioufly  confider  what  thefe  few  Authors  quoted 
in  the  raaraent  have  written  upon  this  lubjett. 

We  (might  here  fall  into  thofe  flrange  Mutations  . 
that  happen  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
that  appear  in  the  Generation  of  thofe  things ;  but 
that  would  lead  us  at  too  far  a  diftance,  though  they 
would  mightily  conduce  to  open  and.  illuftrate  the 
matter  we  have  in  hands  and  therefore  we  ihall 
leave -them,  as  things  that  have  been  both  learnedly 
and  accurately  handled  by  that  learned  Phyfician 
Senntrttts,  Fabritius  ab  /icjua  pendente,  the  incompa¬ 
rable  Johannes  Marcus  March  in  that  curious  piece 
of  his  ftyled  idee  a  idaarum  operate icin'” ,  by  our  ne- 
ver-futficiently-praifed  Country-man  Dt.  Harvey,  m 
his  profound  piece  De  Goner  atione,  as  lathy,  by  that 
learned  Phyfician  and  Anatomift  V*.  Highmore,  m  h» 

Treatife  of  Generation,  which  though  little  mits  bulk, 

is  not  little  in  weight  and  worth  _  , 

But  we  (hall  contra#  our  felves  into  a  cloler  com- 
pafs  to  fall  upon  fome  mutations,  for  tranfmutations 
rather)  produced  by  Nature,  or  Art,  that  will  fufe- 
ciently  ferve  to  make  forth  what  we  intend  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals, only  we  ihall  pr~- 
mife  this,  .  • 
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That  all  Tranfmutations  are  made  fome  of  thefc 
three  ways ,  or  by  two  of  them ,  or  all  joined  to¬ 
gether. 

o 

1.  By  adding  of  fomething  to  the  thing  or  fubjea: 
to  be  changed  that  it  had  not  before. 

2.  Or  by  taking  away  ,  and  feparating  from  the 
fubjeft  that  is  to  be  changed  ,  that  was  in  it  be¬ 
fore. 

3.  Or  by  reafon  of  motion  fo  to  alter,  difpofe, 
and  order  the  contexture  of  the  parts,  that  thereby  it 
appeareth  another  thing  than  what  it  was  before. 
And  either  all  of  thefe,  or  fome  of  them  do  concur 
in  every  tranfmutation,  or  elfe  there  cannot  be  any  : 
Now  we  fhallgive  fome  Inftances  to  make  good  thefe 

Particulars,  and  examine  the  manner  of  Tranfmutati- 
on  by  them. 

And  firftofthat  Tranfmutation  which  is  produced 
by  Nature,  in  which  Art  hath  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
as  in  petrifying  of  wood,  leaves,  mofs,  grafs,  and  the 
like,  which  is  for  the  tnoft  part  done  either  by  Water 
or  other  lapidefeent  Juyces ,  or  Beams  turning  the 
forementioned  things  into  a  (tony  matter  or  fubftance. 
The  firfk  we  (hall  name  (as  being  moft  known  un¬ 
to  us)  is  that  famous  Dropping  Well  near  the  ancient 
T@wnof  Knaresborough  in  the  Weft-riding  of  York - 
fbhe,  mentioned  in  our  Brltijh  Authors,  by  our  learn¬ 
ed  Antiquary  Mr.  Camden  ,  and  of  late  written  by 
Dr  .Dean,  and  Dr  .French,  The  latter  of  which 
faith  of  it  thus  5  If  any  ftick  or  piece  of  wood  lie  in 
it  fome  weeks,  it  will  be  candied  over  with  a  ftony 
whitifh  cruft ,  the  inward  part  of  the  Wood  conti¬ 
nuing  of  the  fame  nature  as  before.  But  any  foft 
fpungie  fubftance,  as  mofs,  leaves  of  Trees,  into 

which 
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which  the  Water  can  enter  ,  will  thereby  in  time  be¬ 
come  feemingly  to  be  of  a  perfect  ftony  nature  and 
hardnefs.  Now  the  caufeofthis  petrifying  property's 
Philofophers  call  it,  i sfuceus  Upidefcem r,  /.  e  a  ftony 
matter,  which  is  in  its  Prtncipiis  folutis^  for  inueed 
the  Principh  foluta  of  all  things,  whether  Animals, 
Vegetables,  Metals,  or  Minerals,  are  in  a  liquid  form, 
and  are  concreted  by  degrees,  by  a  natural  heat  fe~ 
parating  from  them  all  accidental  humidities,  and  fix- . 
ing  them  into  their  proper  fpecies.  When  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  which  this  Succus  Idpidc^ccut  is  mixed,  is  in 
part  wafted  by  the  Sun  and  Air  >  it  doth  then  de~ 
pofite  it,  as  being  too  heavy  for  it  any  longer  to  bear 
it.  And  when  that  isdepofited,  and  fain  down,  it 
doth  by  a  continued  addition  and  concretion  in  time 
amount  to  a  confiderable  ftony  mofs,  c5v.  From 


whence  we  may  note, 

1 .  That  by  his  obfervation  and  judgment,  the  ftony 
fubftance  bred  by  the  water,  is  nothing  but  the  ap- 
pofition  and  fixing  of  the  fmall  ftony  particles  hid  in 
the  water  one  unto  another,  which  is  meerly  Ag¬ 
gregation,  and  fo  comes  to  increafe  the  bulk  or  quan¬ 
tity  by  continual  addition.  And  thus  far  according 
to  this  ingenious  perfon  and  learned  Chymift,  here 
is  nothing  at  all  of  Tranfmutation,  but  that  the  mois, 
leaves, j&c*  become  feemingly  of  a  perfect  ftony  na¬ 
ture  and  hardnefs. 

2.  Yet  if  we  look  a  little  more  warily,  we  fhall 
find  not  only  an  Aggregation  ofthefe  fmall  ftony  par¬ 
ticles,  and  an  Incruftation  upon  the  out-fide  of  the 
mofs  and  leaves,  but  even  that  the  fubftance  of  the 
mofs  and  leaves,  and  the  fmall  atomes  of  them  are 
meerly  petrified  as  far  as  our  eyes,  or  the  beft 
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Microfcopes  can  inform  us.  And  though  the  thicker 
and  greater  pieces  of  Wood,  be  not  in  fo  fhort  a 
time  petrified,  as  are  mofs,  grafs,  and  the  leaves  of 
Trees,  yetjin  a  longerjcontinuance  of  time,  Wood  of 
a  confiderable  bulk,*" will  be  totally  ftonified  both  in 
the  Internal  and  External  parts :  So  that  by  this  Wa¬ 
ter  of  the  dropping  Well,  ftonesare  not  only  bred  by 
Aggregation  of  fmall  ftony  particles,  nor  Wood  and 
Mofs  only  crufted  over  with  a  ftony  Concretion, 
but  alfo  that  the  Mofs,  Leaves  and  Wood,  are  really 
changed  into  a  ftony  fubftance.  And  though  the 
Explication  of  the  true  manner  and  way  how  it  is 
done  may  be  occult ,  and  yet  require  the  ftudy  of 
many  Obfervators,  and  doth  not  belong  to  our  prefent 
enquiry,  curioufly  to  fearch  forth :  Yet  thus  much 
is  evident,  that  upon  the  luppofition,  that  the  Mofs, 
and  Leaves,  &c.  and  the  fmall  parts  of  them  are  truly 
changed.intoa  ftony  nature,  that  then  the  aerial  parr, 
or  the  Glbhuli  Athtrtt  (as  Cartejitu  calls  themj  are 
by  the  entry  of  the  ftony  particles  contained  in  the 
Water,  extruded,  and  fo  feparated.  Whereby  two 
of  the  particulars  are  made  clear ;  Firft,  that  there  is 
fomeching  feparated  from  the  thing  changed  that  was 
in  it  before,  and  alfo  that  there  was  fomething  added 
as  the  ftony  Particles,  or  petrifying  Steams  or  Atoms 
that  was  not  there  before ,  and  confequently  that 
there  muft  be  an  alteration  of  the  contexture  and  po- 
fition  of  the  particles  of  the  body  changed.  Butbe- 
caufe  the  ftrefs  of  the  matter  lies  what  Tranfmutati- 
on  is,  which  we  are  fearching  after,  and  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  or  no  there  be  any  real  Tranf- 
mutation  at  all,  qu&Ad  ii&tuYAm,  fed  foluwmod}),  qno- 
*d  ms,  as  when  by  a  due  proportionable  commixture 
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of  Sand  and  Allies,  Glafs  is  made,  which  quoad  ms, 
and  in  relation  to  our  fight  is  tranfparent ,  which  nei¬ 
ther  Sand  nor  Alines  are  ;  and  yet  the  Sand  and  Afhes 
in  their  primitive  nature  and  principles jxmain  as  they 
were,  the  individual  particles  of  either  of  them  being 
not  changed ,  as  may  appear  by  the  reducing  them  to 
the  fame  Sand  and  Afhes  that  they  were  before,  watch 
may  be  made  manifeft  not  only  by  the  Alkaheft,  (only 
known  to  Adeptifts)  but  alfo  by  other  means  that  may 
and  can  be  thown  by  expert  Ar tills  :  And  alfo  when 
that  Silver  is  dilfolved  in  Aqua  fortit ,  according  to 
our  fight  it  is 

tranfparent ,  and  the  Silver  may  again  be  fepara- 
ted  from  it ,  as  is  known  unto  every  expert  Gold- 
fmith  :  it  may  very  well  make  us  doubt  wne- 
ther  there  be  any  real  Tranfmutation  or  not  ,  but 
what  is  by  addition,  diminution,  or  altering  or 
parts.  And  therefore  we  {hall  quote  fome  more  m- 
fiances,  omitting  that  of  Hector  Boelrns  of  the  Pond  in  jcfcrjpt,  p.  9, 
Ireland,  that  if  a  piece  of  Wood  be  ftuck  down  in  it,  se£t5°* 
at  much  of  it  as  is  in  the  earth  or  mud,  is  in  the  fpace 
of  a  year  turned  into  Stone  ;  that  part  which  is  in  the 
water,  is  turned  into  Iron  ;  and  that  which  is  above 
the  water  doth  remain  Wood  ;  fo  that  the  lame  en¬ 
tire  piece  is  Stone,  Iron,  and  Wood  ;  which  were  a 
mod  firange  relation  ,-and  fit  infiance  h  true.  ^But 
though  we' have  had  it  affirmed  by  a  leariftd  Phyfician 
that  lived  long  in  Ireland ,  and  thatot  iers  tio  maintain 
that  our  Irtfh  Stones  or  Whetftones  are  of  the  fame 
petrified  Wood  ,  ( as  the  grain  or  bait  would  alm®ft 
oerfwade  f  vet  becaufe  the  forecited  Author  is  noted 
to  be  fabulous ,  and  much  fufpeaed  in  many  tilings, 
and  it  not  proved  by  later  Authorities ;  therefore^ 
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fay)  we  fhall  omit  it ,  and  fo  come  to  fome  of  thoiv. 
that  the  faithful  and  Learned  Helmont  hath  noted  from 
Authors  of  better  credit,  who  telleth  us ;  For  fo  the 
hand-glove  of  Frederick  the  Emperour  was  petrified 
in  that  one  part  of  it  that  lay-wet  in  the  Spring ,  but 
the  other  part  being  fenced  with  a  feal,  remained  Lea¬ 
ther  :  fo  that  not  only  Herbs,  Woods,  Bread,  Iron, 
Eggs,  Fifties,  Birds,  and  Quadrupedes,  were  by  a 
wonderful  Metamorphofis  petrified  ;  but  by  the  tefti- 
niony  of  Ambrefius  Pareus,  a  Child  at  ripe  age  was 
cut  out  of  the  Womb  petrified,  which  his  friend  told 
him  that  made  Mathematical  Inftruments ,  that  ufed 
the  back  of  that  petrified  Child  for  a  Whetftone;  and 
more  to  the  fame  purpofe  he  relateth  in  the  fame 
Chapter ,  from  whence  amongft  others  he  draweth 
thefe  Conclufions. 

i*  That  whereas  other  feeds  require  that  the  fub- 
ftrate,  or  fubjed  matter  be  reduced  info  a  fequacious, 
or  an  obedient  liquor ,  and  fufceprible  of  the  feed, 
which  they  have  called  the  firft  matter  of  Generation, 
and  do  require  that  alfothat  the  figure,  and  all  the 
comelinefs  of  the  precedent  Concrete  be  deftroyed  : 
yet  the  petrifying  feed,  the  humane  figure,  being  pre¬ 
served,  without  any  intervening  putrefa&ion,  or  diilo- 
lutionof  the  matter,  doth  petrifie  the  whole  through 
the  whole,  to  wit,  as  Well  the  bones  as  the  skin. 

a.  That  the  petrifying  feed  doth  confift  alone  in  a 
faxeous  or  ftony  odour  or  fleam ,  which  is  an  incor¬ 
poreal  and  invifible  Ferment. 

We  (hall  not  here  quarrel  with  this  experienced 
and  Learned  Author,  but  only  note  thefe  two  things. 

i. "That  whereas  he  placeth  this  petrifying  quality 
in  an  odour  or  fleam,  which  he  maketh  invifible  and 
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incorporeal,  I  take  him  by  incorporeal ,  not  to  mean 
meerly  that  the  fleam  is  altogether  fpiritua] ,  as  the 
Schoolmen  and  Metaphyficians  underftand ,  but  that 
it  is  fofubtile ,  tenuious  and  line ,  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  our  fight ;  and  in  regard  of  other  more  grofs  bodies, 
may  be  called  and  accounted  incorporeal. 

2  He  plainly  holdeth  forth  petrifadlion,  not  only 
in  the  fuperficial  parts ,  but  that  it  is  Mum  per  Mum, 
as  well  in  the  bones  as  in  the  skin  ,  not  only  by  mcru- 
ftation,  or  adhefionof  the  ftony  matter  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts,  but  by  a  real  changing  fin  Animals)  ot  the 
bony,  finewy,  mufculous,  and  flethy  parts  intrinfically 
and  thorou^hout ,  into  a  ftonyfubftance  ;  tovenhe 
which  ,  more  Authorities  may  be  added  t .oHelmont, 
as  that  of  Penlin^ius  hifloria  inf  antis  3  m  abdomine  in - 
venti,  &  in  dtmtiem  hpideam  convex  ft.  And  fome-  Vid.  rhUof. 
thing  of  this  nature  in  that  accurate  and  ingenious  fiI0I. 
piece  of  Mr.  Hooks  Micrography,  as  alio  much  ot  this 
nature  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Boyles  Elfay  of  firmnefs,  and 
in  fome  other  places,  to  which  I  remit  the  Reader. 

Nowin  all  this  that  the  Learned  Helmont  hath  no¬ 
ted  ,  or  the  reft ,  it  will  appear'that  this  faxeous  O- 
dour,  or  feminal  Ferment,  how  thin  or  fine  foeyerit 
were,  is  of  a  bodily  nature,  andfo  piercing  the  body 
to  be  changed  ,  whether  ol  Animals  or  other  things, 
as  Iron,  Eggs,  Leather,  or  the  like,  it  doth  add  fome 
fuch  fleams  and  particles  as  were  not  there  before, and 
fo  doth  augment  the  quantity  or  weight,  it  not  both ; 
which  was  one  of  the  things  required  to  be  proved. 

/V  train ,  by  theingrefs  (  which  muftbe  by  motion) 
there  muft  of  neceffity  be  a  ceffionof  another  body, 
which  can  be  nothing  but  the  Aiery  Atoms,  or  jfcche- 
teal  Steams  ,  contained  before  in  the  porous  parts  ot 
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the  body  to  be  changed  ,  which  are  thereby  extruded 
and  feparated;  which  was  another  thing  to  be  proved. 
And  as  for  the  third,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  when 
a  fofter  body  is  changed  into  an  harder,  or  a  more  flu¬ 
id  body  into  a  firm ,  the  parts  are  joined  more  clofe 
together  ;  and  however  all  motion  in  bodies  muff  of 
rreceflity  make  a  change  of  the  pofition ,  contexture,  , 
and  order  of  the  minute  or, /mailer  parts.  By  all 
which  we  fliall  only  urge  thus  much,  That  this  petri¬ 
fication  is  as  Grange  as  that  which  the  Philofophers 
call  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals ;  as  may  appear  by 
the  comparing  of  their  efficient  caufes,  the  manner  of 
their  operations  together ,  and  alfo  of  their  effedts. 

To  make  which  plain ,  we  fhall  here  once  for  all  lay 
down  the  requifites ,  aad  manner  of  metallick  Tranf¬ 
mutation  ;  and  fo  as  we  go,  (hew  their  accord  or  dis¬ 
agreement. 

And  firfl ,  in  the  Philofophers  Tranfmutation  of 
Metals ,  they  have  their  fubjedt  which  they  intend  to 
tranfmute,  ( to  ufe  that  common  word,  though  truly 
the  thing  that  they  do,  is  only  to  maturate  and  melio-« 
rate)  which  is  fome  of  the  more  bafe  Metals  (as  they 
are  commonly  filled)  for  as  they  never  mean  to  change 
Gold  into  Gold,  for  that  would  be  no  change  :  fo  in 
the: intent  of  Nature  and  its  Operation  ,  a  Stone  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  be  changed  into  a  Stone.  And  in  this 
the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  and  of  changing  Wood, 
Mofs,  Leaves,  Animals,  Iron,  and  the  like,  into  Stone, 
doth  agree  that  they  both  have  a  fubftrace,  or  ftfbject 
matter  to  work  upon ,  and  fo  the  one  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  more  than  the  other :  but  therearetwo  pro¬ 
perties  wherein  they  differ. 

i.  tor  firft,  in  the  petrification  wrought  by  Na¬ 
si  di.  ;  ture. 
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rare,  the  things  changed  are  not  always  contained 
under  the  fame  proxime  and  the  thing  working 

the  efted  of  ftonifying  is  of  a  Lapideous  or  Mine¬ 
ral  nature,  and'  (according  to  common  opinion )  nei¬ 
ther  contained  within  the  Animal  nor  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  and  yet  are  wrought  upon  by  that  petri¬ 
fying  agent ,  when  in  the  Philofophick  Tranfmuta- 
tton°  the  thing  changed  is  under  the  fame  proxime 
oenw,  with  the  nature  of  that  which  it  is  changed 
into  being  both  of  a  metallick  root  and  nature,  and 
fo  is’  lefs  wonderful  than  the  change  made  by  Petri¬ 
fication.  , 

2 .  Secondly,  the  things  wrought  upon  by  the  petrtr 

fyina  agenr,  are  more  remote  from  that  ftony  nature 
into3 which  they  are  changed,  whether  they  be  Ani¬ 
mals  or  Vegetables,  as  having  had  no  previous  Pre¬ 
paration  ,  to  fit  them  for  the  fufception  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  that  petrifying  power  :  whereas  in  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals ,  the  Metal  to  be  changed  is 
to  be  made  as  clean  as  Art  is  able  to  perform,  accor¬ 
ding  to  that  true  and  certain  rule  of  our  Country-man 
Ripley,  who  faith : 

joy  who  that  jofoeth  not  the  Elixirs  5  with  bodies 

made  clean,  ' 

.  }Jc  woteth  not  fjkerlj  what  Trojechcn  dew  wean* 

Secondly,  And  as  the  agent  in  the  change  wrought 
by  Petrification,  is  (according  tome  dodrtne  of  Htl-  ^ 
mont)  a  petrific  Seed  5  confiding  only  m  a  laxeous 
edour,  or  invifible  ferment:  So  the  agent  in  me-  MJ.  . 
tallick  Tranfmutation,  is  a  SeedOi  an  aunfick  or  ax- 
nature,  for  it  is  known  to  ail  that  are  Ma- 
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fters,  that  the  Elixir  or  fmall  part  of  that  which  they 
call  the  Philofophers  Stone,  or  Tinfture,  hath  a  femi- 
nal  power,  able  to  produce  its  like,  according  as  it 
was  fpecificated  by  Fermentation.  Which  is  fuffi- 
ciently  confirmed  by  that  faithful  defcription  that  the 
experienced  Telonian  hath  given  us,  who  faith,  Lapis 
Philofsphorum^  feu  Tintlura  nihil  aliud  eft  quam  au - 
tum  in  fupremum  digeftum ,  nam  ant  urn  vulgi  eft  fi cut  i 
berba  fine  femine,  qnando  maturefcit  producit  femen, 
ftc  aurum  quando  maturefcit ,  dat  feme n  five  Tinffu- 
nm.  And  again,  Aurum  poteft  dare  frutfum  <jr  fe¬ 
wer) ,  in  quo  fe  multiplier  tnduftria  fagacis  artifice* y 
qtti  feit  naturampromovere  ,  fed  (i  abfq$  natura ,  id 
velit  tent  are,  errabit .  To  which  doth  agree  that  often 
quoted  faying  of  Augured™. 

Jtordea  cui  cordl  demumferit  horded  :  ne  tu 
Nunc  aliunde  pares  auriprimordia  :  in  auro 
Semina  funt  auri3  quam  vis  abftrufa  re  cedant 
Longius ,  &  multo  nobis  quarenda  labors. 

So  that  as  they  agree  in  having  a  fubjeft  matter  to 
work  upon,  and  in  their  agents,  that  they  are  both 
of  a  feminal  power*  fo  there  is  no  caufe  to  account 
the  one  ftrange  or  impoflible,  and  the  other  not,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  by  reafon  that  petrifying  is  more  common, 
and  the  change  of  Metals,  but  feldomor  rarely  feen, 
which  though  it  might  ftagger  vulgar  brains ,  yet 

can  be  of  no  moment  to  a  learned  and  confederate 
mind. 

Thirdly,  They  agree  in  the  manner  of  their  Ope¬ 
rations,  for  in  the  aft  of  Petrification,  there  is  the 
faxeous  odour  or  feminal  ferment  added  to  the  thing 

changed, 
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changed,  that  was  not  there  before ,  and  the  airy 
fteams  or  particles  are  extruded  forth  of  the  body 
changed  that  were  there  before,  fo  that  the  Portion 
and  Contexture  of  the  fmall  Particles  of  the  body 
changed  are  thereby  altered  and  changed.  So  in  the 
Transmutation  of  Metali,  there  is  added  fome  (mall 
part  of  the  Philofophers  Tinfliure  unto  the  Metal  (as 
fuppofe  it  Lead, or  Quickfilver)  that  is  to  be  changed: 

And  alfo  there  is  fomething  that  is  feparated  from 
the  body  changed  that  was  in  it  before,  as  lefsor  more 
of  that  which  fome  call  the  external ,  feparable  and 
combuftible  Sulphur ;  but  Trevifan  calls  it  Scoria- 
dr  ofie^  which  being  indeed  of  an  Heterogeneous  and 
differing  nature  from  the  Homogeneous  Mercury  3did 
make  its  (mail  parts  that  were  Homogeneous  one  to 
another,  that  they  could  not  fo  nearly  be  joined  per 
minima ,  which  by  the  ingreffipn  of  the  fmall  quantity 
of  the  Tin&ure  are  extruded  and  ieparated.  But  to 
illuftrate  this,  we  fhall  give  the unqueftionable  te- 
ftimony  of  Helmoms  experience ,  who  faith,  Cegor  Arbor.\it«. 
credere  lapidem  aurifcum ,  &  agentificum  effe,  quia 
difcnftis  vicibue  manumea  twins  grani  pulveru  fuper 
aliquot  mlllegrana  argenti  vivi  fervent  is  ,  projettio- 
nem  feci^&c.  And  that  a  great  multitude  ftand- 
ing  by,  the  matter,  with  the  tickling  admiration  of 
them  all  (itfeemshimfelf  not  excepted )  did  fuccced 
in  the  fire,  as  the  Books  of  that  Art  do  promife.  And 
that  he  that  firft  gave  it  him  (fo  that  it  feems  he  had 
either  given  a  fecond  time,  or  more,  or  elfe  he  had 
made  it  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  of  divers  proportions) 
was  a  ftranger,  and  but  a  friend  of  one  nights  ac¬ 
quaintance  ,  and  had  at  the  leaft  (o  much  as  was  fuffi- 
dent  to  change  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  into 
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Gold.  And  that  he  gave  him  half  ( a  grain  he  calls 
the  fixtieth  part  of  a  dramj  and  from  thence  9  ounces 
of  Quickfilver,  and  \  were  tranfmuted  :  wh.VK  .„,0= 
an  high  proportion  and  noble  exaltation. 

,  Again,  That  he  had  once  given  him  ( which  differs 
from  the  other  )  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain,  which 
fourth  part  of  a  grain  being  wrapped  in  Paper,  he 
projefted  upon  8  ounces  of  hot  Quickfilver  in  a  Cru¬ 
cible.  And  forthwith  the  Quickfilver  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  noife,  ftaid  from  the  flux,  and  fetied  like  a  yel¬ 
low  lump  or  morfel,  and  after  being  melted,  with  the 
blaft  of  the  bellows ,  there  was  found  8  ounces  of 
pure  Gold ,  wanting  eleven  grains.  Therefore  that 
one  grain  of  that  Powder  had  tranfmuted  into  the 
beft  Gold,  of  Quickfilver  equal  parts  to  it  felf 
i  P 1 8  £ :  which  was  a  moft  noble  Multiplication  ex* 
ceeding  the  former.  ^  v 

Again,  he  confefleth  that  fometiqies,  or  divers  times 
he  had  handled  it  in  his  hands,  and  with  his  eyes  feen  the 
real  Tranfmutation  of  common  vendible  Quickfilver, 
in  proportion  exceeding  hi  weight  the  Gold- making 
Powder  fome  thoufands  of  times ;  and  that  it  was  of 
colour  like  Saffron  in  its  Powder,  but  very  ponderous, 
and  (Tilling  like  beaten  Glafs,  when  it  is  lefs  accurate¬ 
ly  made  into  Powder,  and  that  once  the  fourth  part 
of  a  grain  was  given  him  of  it.  And  this  he  inclofed 
in  Wax,  left  in  throwing  it  into  the  Crucible,  it 
might  be  difperfed  by  thefmoke  3  which  he  projected 
upon  a  pound  of  hot  Quickfilver,  newly  bought,  and 
put  into  a  Crucible :  And  forthwith  the  Quickfilver, 
with  a  little  murmuring  node ,  ftaid  from  the  flux  , 
and  fettled  to  the  bottom  like  a  lump*  And  that  the 
heat  of  the  Quickfilver  was  but  fo  much  as  might 
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hinder  melted  Lead  from  recongealing.  Then  by  and 
bv  the  fire  being  increafed  under  the  blaft  of  the  bel¬ 
lows,  the  Metal  was  melted,  and  the  melting  Pot  be- 
in<*  turned  upwards,  he  found  it  to  weighs  ounces  of 
moft  pure  Gold.  And  a  compute  being  made ,  a 
grain  of  that  Powder  did  convert  i?2do  grains  of 
impure  and  volatile  Metal, that  may  be  put  away  with 
the  fire,  into  pure  Gold  ;  only  in  this  there  is  required 
a  moderate  fire  of  glowing,  or  burning  coals.  And 
this  is  an  higher  Multiplication  than  the  former.From 
all  which  we  may  note, 

t.  That  thefe  were  three  feveral  forts  of  Powders, 
differing  from,  or  exceeding  one  another  in  nobility 

and  venue.  .  ,  ,  „  .  , 

2.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  laft  mentioned  proje- 

&ion,  he  was  not  pundually  acquainted  with  the 
quantity  upon  which  he  was  to  projed  it ;  otherwife 
he  would  have  caft  it  upon  lefs  than  one  pound  ; 
which  produced  but  8  ounces, the  other  4  being  flown, 

or  otherwife  wafted  in  the  fire.  _  , 

3.  From  hence  wemuft  note,  that  in  projection 

the  metal  to  be  changed,  is  to  be  in  flux  and  open, 

that  the  Gold-making  Powder  may  the  more  eafily 

have  Ingreffion,  and  penetrate  into  the  fmalleft  parts 

of  the  Metal  to  be  changed-,  for  Par  act) jus  tells  us,  R,er.Nitur. 

that  as  Water  being  hardened  by  cold  into  Ice,  will  '-7-  P-  >7- 

not  receive  the  Tindure  of  Saffron  in  Powder  caft 

upon  it ;  but  when  melted  into  water,  eafily  will: 

fo  the  Metal  to  be  changed  mu  ft  be  r.  flux  motion, 

and  opened  by  the  fire,  otherwife  the  Tindure  cannot 

have  Ingrelfion  nor  fpread  it  felf,  and  where  there  is 

no  Ingreffion  there  can  be  no  Tranfmutation.  Yet 

here  Htlmcni  tells,  that  it  need  but  be  eafily  hot,  and 
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not  violently  to  any  great  degree,  but  as  much  as  may 
keep  melted  Lead  from  recongealing.  And  this 
previous  artificial  help,  befidcs  the  clcanfing  of  the 
Metal  to  be  changed  as  much  as  Art  can  perform,  is 
requifire  in  metalhck  Tranfmutation,  though  in  that 
wrought  by  Nature  in  Vegetables, or  A  nimals, in  petri¬ 
fying  of  them,  there  is  nofuch  precedent  Preparation, 
nor  adjuvant  caufe,  as  external  heat  or  fire,  but  the 
petrifying  fleams,  or  feminal  odour,  doth  effect  the 
thing  without  fuch  helping  Concomitants,  fo  that  (if 
duly  confidered)  the  Work  of  Nature,  without  the 
affiftance  of  Art,  in  petrifying  of  Vegetables,  and 
Animals,  is  more  ftrange  and  wonderful  than  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals. 

4*  We  may  note,  That  Nature  in  changing  Vege¬ 
tables  or  Animals  into  Stone,  doth  often  work  fide- 
tentim^  and  by  degrees,  as  alfo  fomt  times  fubitane- 
oully  and  quickly ,  as  may  appear  by  that  ftory  of 
De  Liihiaf,  c.  Hdmont ,  which  he  thus  relates.  About  the  year 
3,  ?‘15‘  U 2©.  betwixt  Ruffia  and  Tartaria ,  in  the  altitude  of 
£4  degrees,  not  far  from  the  Pond  or  Fen  called  KU 
taj is  read,  that  an  Hord  of  the  people  caked 
Bajchir dt  with  their  whole  herd  of  Catte],  their  Wag¬ 
gons  and  Carriages  were  altogether  tranfmuted  in¬ 
to  Rocks  or  Stones.  And  that  yet  to  this  day  the 
Men,  the  Camels,  the  Horfo,  the  flock  or  herd  of 
Catrel,  and  every  other  kind  of  thing,  that  did  accom¬ 
pany  the  Waggons  or  Carriages,  do  yet  ftand  by  an 
horrible  fptdbrJe,  in  the  day-light  turn’d  into  Stone, 
and  that  this  was  done  in  one  night ,  .without  any  * 
precedirg*  putrefaction.  The  like  Rory  (if  my  me¬ 
mory  fail  nor,  for  I  have  not  the  Author  by  me)  is 
m  Qlms  Magnus,  an  Author  olgood  credit  and  repu- 
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tation,  and  the  like  may  be  found  confirmed  by  Come 
other  Writers.  Which  fii  true,  and  no  miracle > 
fheweth  that  this  aft  of  petrifying  of  Vegetables  and 
Animals  is  fometimes  quick  and  fubitaneous,  as  or  one 
flight,  only  that  change  of  Metals  is  done  in  a  lar 
lefs  time,' and  therefore  may  well  be  {aid  to  bean 
acceleration  of  the  work  of  Nature  by  the  help  of 

-  It  may  very  well  be  believed ,  mat  in  the 
changing  of  Vegetables  or  Animals  into  Stone  that 
the  thing  changed  is  of  rr  o  e  ponderofity ,  and  for  die 
moft  part  of  greater  bulk  than  the  thing  was  cl  be¬ 
fore  it  was  fo  petrified  and  changed ;  For  to  we  have 
found  in  all  our  trials  of  Wood,Mofs,  Leaves,  and 
the  like,  ftonified  by  the  dropping  Well  neer  Kna- 
ti  sboroueh,  becaufe  that  is  done  by  Incraftation,  out 
whether  it  happen  to  be  fo  in  all  other  forts  of  etri- 
fication  (for  doubtlefs  there  are  more  ways  than  one; 
our  experience  cannot  determine,  but  muft  leave  it  to 
the  trial  and  examination  ot  others.  But  in  metal- 
lick  Tranimutation,  if  the  exad  degree  of  the  vertue 
of  the  Powder  tranfmuting  be  known,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  upon  a  juft  and  due  proportion,  the  pondero¬ 
fity  will  not  much  differ  from  what  the  Metal  changed 
was  of  before,  as  appeareth  by  that  experiment  of 
Helmut’s,  where  he  projeaed  one  fourth  part  of  a 
o-rain  of  the  Gold  making  Powder  ,  upon  b  ounces 
Sf-hot  Quickfilver  ,  and  it  produced  8  ounces  of 
pure  Gold,  wanting  eleven  grains  fo  that  here  was 
no  great  difference  in  the  weight :  For  reckoning  that 
the  8  ounces  of  Qut-ckfilver,  had  the  fourth  part  of  a 
grain  added  to  them ,  and  when  changed  into  pure 
Gold,  had  but  loft  ten  grains  and  three  quarters  of  a 
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grain,  which  muft  be  that  cither  the  Quickfilver  had 
in  1C  to  much  of  combuftible  Sulphur  (as  Htlmom  in 
a  certain  place  of  his  Writings  confeffeth  that  all 
common  Quickfilver  hath  in  it  lefs  or  more  of  com- 
buitible  and  feparable  Sulphury  that  was  feparated  or 
wa^ed  away  in  the  fire  :  or  that  fo  much  of  the  Ho 
mogeneous  body  of  the  Quickfilver  did  evaporate 
as  being  made  too  hot ,  and  either  of  thele  ways  it 
might  have  been ,  though  the  firft  is  moft  certain 
that  all  imperfed  Metals  have  lefs  or  more  fepara¬ 
ble  and  combuftible  Sulphur,  which  in  projection  is 
feparated  and  wafted.  But  howfoever  that  there  be 
little  difference  of  weight  in  the  metallick  body  chan- 
ged  from  what  it  was  before,  yet  it  always  becomech 
lefs  m  bulk,  and  poflefleth  lefler  room,  or  place ,  as 
appeareth  by  this  of  Helmm ,  that  the  Quickfilver 
xttled  with  a  certain  noife  to  the  bottom  of  the  Cru¬ 
cible  ,  and  fo  became  of  lefs  bulk ,  and  pofleffed  lefs 
room.  And  that  this  is,  and  muft  be  fo  in  all  me- 
rallick  Tranfmutations,  is  mofte'ear,  not  only  from 
me  authority  of  the  Adeptifts ,  But  from  their  con¬ 
vincing  reafons,  fhewing  that  in  their  Tranfmutation 
there  is  a  radical  Solution  and  Penetration  of  all  the 
ipiau  parts  or  atoms  of  the  Metal  to  be  changed  bv 
the  (ubtile  penetrability  and  ingreffion  of  “their  fo 
much  purified  and  exalted  Tindure ,  and  thereby 
all  things  in  it  whatfoever  that  are  of  an  Heteroge¬ 
nous  nature,  are  feparated  and  extruded,  dnd 
the  [Homogeneous  Particles  joined  together  per 
minima  as  much  as  Nature  can  admit  of,  and  fomuft 
needs  be  of  it-fsbulk,  and  poffefs  lefs  room  or  place 
vvhich  is  manifeft  in  Gold,  that  is  one  of  theheavieft 
bodies  in  the  fame  bulk  that  Nature  doth  produce, 

as 
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as  bcinff  ffloft  denfe ,  containing  moft of  matter*.  fd 
having  us  particles  moft  clofely  joined  together ,  that 
there  are  few  interflitmms  or  fpaces  for  the  Air  or 
vEcher  to  enter  or  poftefs,  which  ismamfeft  in  its  ex- 
tenfiou  under  the  hammer  ,  whereby  it  will  be  folia¬ 
ted  farther,  and  be  thinner  than  any  other  Metal  what¬ 
ever.  and  fo  a  bafer  Metal  changed  into  Gold, 
muft  of  neceflity  potfefs  lefs  room ,  and  be  of  lefs 

bulk.  , 

6.  And  that  we  may  come  a  little  nearer  to  mani- 

feft  this  gre'at  work  of  Tranfmutation  of  Metals ,  we 
may  consider ,  that  though  in  petrification  by  the  fe- 
minal  Ordour ,  or  faxeous  Ferment ,  it  works  upon 
xaioft  bodies  as  it  finds  them,  either  more  fufceptiblc, 
or  more  apt  to  refill,  which  might  render  its  operati¬ 
on  and  effects  more  difficult  and  ftrange.  But  here 
the  matter  is  readied  more  feafible  and  facile,  not  only 
by  a  previous  cleanfing  of  the  Metal  to  dc  changed 
from  its  Heterogeneous  parts ,  and  gently  opening  of 
its  body  by  fufion  in  an  ealie  fire;  but  alfo  our  Learned 
Country-man  Roger  B/tcoa  doth  fliew  plainly  that  we 
having  nearer  Metals  unto  the  more  Noble,  are  excu- 
fed  from  the  more  remote  ;  for  feeing  that  Satur»,Ju- 
piter  and  Mercury  arc  more  near  than  Venus  or  Mars, 
vve  were  foolifli  to  take  the  latter  ,  and  to  leave  the 

former.  '  ,  c 

n.  The  ancient  Philofophers  that  were  Matters  of 

this  great  lecrct  of  Tranfmutation ,  and  knew  it  by 
experience,  and  had  feen  it  with  their  eyes,  took  little 
care  of  framing  methodical  Definitions  or  Defcripti- 
ons  of  it,  as  little  valuing  fuch  trifles  and  niceties,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  the  true  undemanding'  of 

it  ; 
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it ;  and  yet  to  their  Difciples  which  they  termed  the 
Sons  of  Art,  they  gave  fufficient  hints  of  the  way  and 
manner  of  it,  but  Ittll  as  veiled  and  obfcured.  But  I 
find  that  Paracelfus  (however  condemned  of  many  for 
his  too  dark  writing)  to  have  faid  more  of  Transmu¬ 
tation  in  genera],  than  the  moft  of  thofe  that  went  be¬ 
fore  him ;  fome  of  which  we  fhall  here  recite,  where 
he  faith  thus  :  If  we  (hall  write  of  the  Tranfmutation 
of  all  natural  things,  it  is  equal  and  neceifary,  that  be¬ 
fore  all  things  we  firft  ihew  what  Tranfmu  tation  is : 
Secondly  ,  what  are  the  degrees  to  come  unto  it  : 
Thirdly,  by  what  means,  and  after  what  manner  it  is 

done.  Therefore  Tranfmutation  is  when  a  thino-lofeth 

its  form,  and  is  fo  altered,  that  it  is  altogether  unlike 
us  former fubftance and  form,  but atlumeth another' 
Sot  m,  another  eilence,  another  colour,  another  virtue, 
another  nature  or  propriety ;  as  if  a  Metal  be  made 
Oafs  or  Stone ,  if  a  Stone  be  made  a  burnt  Coal ,  if 
\A  ood  be  made  a  Coal  ,  Clay  be  made  a  Stone  or 
Brick,  a  Skin  be  made  Glue  ,  Cloth  be  made  Paper, 
and  many  fuch  like  :  Now  though  this  be  far  from  a 
t-ogical  Definition,  as  written  by  one  that  is  generally 
believed  to  be  no  friend  to  Logick ;  yet  is  ft  no  bad 
Description  of  Tranfmutation ‘in  general ,  and  may 
well  fiand  uncondemned  ,  unlefs  by  thofe  that  can 
produce  a  better  :  for  if  the  things  that  he  doth  in- 
ftance  in  to  be  changed  be  duly  confidered  ,  the  mod 
of  them  have  incidents  in  the  way  and  mode  of  their 
f ranfmutation  ,  that  are  as  difficult  to  explicate  and 
oeclare  as  the  principal  things  in  metallickTranfuiu- 
tation.  Is  it  not  hard  to  open  the  true  caufes  how 
Antimony,  that  is  ametallick  body,  isperfe  (which 

every 
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every  common  (Dhymift  can  perform  )  brought  into 
Glafs,  which  is  a  cranfparent  body,  the  matter  confi- 
dered  ,  will  not  be  found  foeafie  ?  And  fo  (if  wc 
had  leifure)  might  be  faid  of  Tome  of  the  reft. 

8.  And  that  we  may  more  plainly  underftand  the 
manner  of  this  metallick  Tranfinutation,  let  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  confider  the  virtues  and  properties  which  they  af- 
ertbe  to  their  Tincture  when  perfected,  becaufe  by  it 
the  operation  is  performed  :  for  if  the  nature  of  the 
Agent  be  well  known,  the  effe&s  that  it  vvorketh  up¬ 
on  the  Patient  may  be  the  better  perceived ;  and  they 
sre  thus  enumerated  and  deferibed  by  that  ingenious 
and  experienced  perfon  Johannes  Spagnetus,  who  faith,  Arch.  Ham. 
There  are  five  proper  and  neceflary  qualities  in  the 
perfect Elixir ,  that  itbefufile,  permanent,  penetra- 
ting,  colouring,  and  multiplying  ;  it  borroweth  its 
Tincture  jahd  fixation  from  the  Leaven  ,  its  penetrati¬ 
on  from  the  Sulphur,  its  fufion  from  Argent-vivc, 
which  is  the  medium  of  conjoyning  TinCtures,  to  wit, 
of  the  Ferment  and  Sulphur  ;  and  its  multiplicative 
virtue  from  the  fpirit  infufed  into  the  Qiuntdfence. 

From  whence  we  may  gather  not  only  its  virtue  and 
energy  ,  but  in  fome  meafure  its  manner  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

For,  firft,  we  are  to  note  that  all  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  called  Metals,  that  are  to  be  changed,  are  fufile, 
and  apt  to  be  melted  ,  and  flow  with  the  force  of  fire, 
though  fome  moreeafily  than  others  ;  and  if  the  Tin¬ 
cture  which  is  the  efficient  changing,  were  not  of  a  fu¬ 
file  and  flowing  nature,  it  could  never  mix  or  con¬ 
join  it  felf  with  the  Metal  to  be  changed  ;  for  where 
there  is  no  ingreffion,  there  can  be  no  mutation. 

2.  That. 
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2.  That  it  mull  be  permanent  and  fixed  ,  that  is, 

that  the  force  of  the  fire  cannot  make  it  fly ;  for  o- 
therwife  it  could  caufe  no  Tranfmutadon,  for  nihil dat 
quod  non  habet ;  and  by  thefe  two  properties  all  heed- 
iul  and  confiderate  perfons  may  ealily  con jedure, from, 
what  root  it  muft  needs  originally  arife  ,  and  fo  may 
truly  know  the  firft  matter.  ~  '  h  | ' 

3.  It  is  of  a  moft  penetrating  nature  :  for  if  it 
were  not  fo  ,  the  fmall  and  homogeneous  Atoms  of 
the  Metal  to  be  changed  could  not  be  pierced  ,  and 
thereby  to  be  fo  ordered  that  they  may  be  joined  per 
minima ,  and  united  together ,  and  thereby  to  ex¬ 
trude  whatfoever  is  heterogeneous  in  the  Metal  to  be 
changed. 

4.  It  hath  alfo  the  property  of  colouring,  being 
indeed  the  Sulphur,  or  fire  of  Nature  ,  from  whence 
all  colours  do  arife  ^  and  mixing  it  felf  with  the  me- 
tallick  Mercury  of  the  body ,  or  Metal  to  be  changed, 
which  radically  in  all  Metals  is  one  and  the  fame  ,  it 
becometh  one  with  it  as  arifing  from  the  fame  root  ; 
and  fo  by  the  help  of  Art  accelerateth  the  work  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  doth  that  in  a  fhort  time,  that  Nature  can¬ 
not  perform  in  many  hundred  of  years ,  as  faith  the 

^  learned  Philofopher  in  thefe  words  :  Et  h*c  eft  auri 

forma ,  fummum  &  optimum ,  quod  ad  metallic  am  natu- 
€•  7.  p.^18.  ram  fpeflat.-  Si  itaque  pura  tftiufmodi  forma  ,  qua  per 
artem ,  mediante  natnra ,  praparari  poteft  ,  imperfects 
Metallic  addatur ,  tunc  impurum  imperfeclorum  Met  al¬ 
io  rt  an  fuperatur .  Non  enim  impurum ,  fed  pura  materia 
illiefl  fimilis:  Prima  fiqnidem  efl  forma  ad  qnam  ma¬ 
teria  ifta  facia  fuit .  idcirco  par  cum  pari  tempore  in- 
comprehenfibili  conjungitur  ,  impurum  feparant ,  quaji 

die  at?  t : 
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die  ant :  An  tu  venifti  ,  quod  meum  e(l  ,  &  quod  ad  me 
fpetlat  ? 

5.  It  hath  a  power  to  multiply  the  virtue  5  but  not 
the  quantity ;  and  having  thefe  rare  qualities,  it  is  no 
fuch  wonder  that  it  fhould  work  fuch  effe&s  upon  the 
more  imperfect  metallick  bodies.  - 

9.  And  that  we  may  more  clearly  apprehend  the 
Nature  of  this  Tranfmutation,  wemuft  confider  fome 
of  their  Maxims  ^  which  though  by  many  flight¬ 
ed  ,  yet  do  they  hold  forth  the  certain  and  abfolute 

truth:  _ 

1.  As  firft  5  that  of  Bacon  ,  which  they  all  allow 

of  as  the  Bafis  of  all  Philofophick  verity,  which  is  '  . 

this,  fpeaking  of  Sulphur  or  Natures  Fire,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  natural  or  radical  moifture,  he  faith,  Sedexpra- 
ditiis  duoba s fiant  Met alL  cuntla  ,  &  nihil  eis  adb<eretj 
nec  eis  conjungitur,  net  ca  tranfmutat,  nifi  quod  ex  illis 
eft.  Which  is  a  golden  fentence  ,  containing  both 
truth  and  plainnefs  to  thofe  that  will  rightly  confider, 
and  underftand  ic. 

2.  Another  is  this  of  the  fame  Author  :  Seddico  Ibid, c.i. p.xs* 
quod  nature  femper  propofuit ,  &  contendit  ad  per fe  tit- 

onem  auri .  Sed  accidentia  diver  [a  fupervenientia 
transformavit  met  alia ,  Jicut  in  multi*  invenitur  Philo - 
fophorum  lib  r  is  fat  is  aperte* 

j\  third  is  this  :  Eft  itaque  omnibus  in  Metallis  Muf.  Herm. 
verm  Mercurius  ,  retiumque  Sulphur ,  aque  tam  in  im-  c  p*  *l  * 
perfeSlu^quam  perfetlis  Metallis :  S alt tm  contaminating 
&  impurusf atlas  eft  in  imperfetlis  Metallis ,  &  qu<e  ft- 
la  perfetla  maturaiione  deftituuntur.  Et  ex  iifdem  can - 
fis  ad  aurum,  argentumque  redigi  poffunt ,  h.  e.  ut  ab 
mrea ,  vel  argent e a  natnra ,  qua  in  illis  eft ,  feparetur  im* 
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puritas,  qua  cam  inquimta  f tier  ant,  &  forma  auri ,  vel 

argent i  iifdem  ingeratnr «, 

4.  A  fourth  is,  That  all  Metals  are/#  fuo  interiorly 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  and  that  metallick  Mer¬ 
cury  can  no  ways  be  deftroyed ,  or  otherwife  the  Art 
of  Tranfmutation  were  utterly  falfe,  which  is  certain, 
true,  and  moft  true* 

10.  From  all  this  we  may  plainly  gather  what 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals  is,  and  how  it  is  wrought  : 
So  that  if  Metals  be  in  their  root  all  of  one  Mercurial 
and  Homogeneous  nature ,  and  that  there  be  perfect 
Sulphur  and  Mercury  equally  as  well  in  the  imperfect  ' 
as  perfect  Metals ,  then  mult  their  Tranfmutation  be 
ealie  ;  for  then  the  Heterogeneous  matter,  or  combu* 
ftible  Sulphur;  Scoria,  or  Drofs,  being  removed,  and 
tome  of  the  TinCture  added,  the  parts  are  mold  clofe- 
ly  joined,  and  fo  united  per  minima ,  and  tinged,  by 
which  means  they  are  maturated  in  a  fhort  time  by 
the  help  of  Art ,  that  Nature  could  not  perform  in 
many  years.  So  that  all  metallick  Mercury  wants 
nothing  of  the  degrees  and  nature  of  Gold  ;  but  re¬ 
moving  of  its  Heterogeneous  parts,  and  the  adding 
fomething  more  of  the  fire  of  Nature  ,  and  then  it 
becomes  mold  denfe  ,  and  to  have  all  the  requifites 
that  are  neceiiary  to  Gold.  Agreeable  to  wiiat  we 
fay  here ,  is  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  perfon ,  who 
faith  thus;  To  conclude,  I  fliall  prefume  to  give  you 
fume  of  my  thoughts  concerning  the  fo  much  dif- 
cotirfed-of  Tranfmutation  of  Metals  ;  concerning 
which  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  change  is  erroneoufly 
apprehended  by  many ,  imagining  that  the  whole  im¬ 
perfect  Metal  is  totally  transformed  into  the  more 
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perfcd  by  the  fubftance  mixed  with  it ;  where¬ 
as  the  mixture  added  to  the  mehed  Metal >  joins 
it  felf  (  as  I  conceive  )  to  thofe  parts  ,  which 
beino-  Flomogeneal ,  fymbolize  together  with  the 
nature  oi  the  more  perfect,  •  whereby  the  pure  me¬ 
talline  parts  are  feparated  from  the  other  Hete- 
ro^eneal  impure  Sulphurs  ;  which  ,  together 
with  other  caufes  ,  did  hinder  Nature  in  the  Mine 
from  conco&ing  that  fubftance  into  the  perfefter 

Metal.  J 

A  fecond  inftance  that  we  (hall  give,  is ,  1  hat 
divers  Virriolate  Waters  do  change  Iron  put  in¬ 
to  them  into  Copper  5  which  Helifiotit  doth  deny 
to  be  any  Tranlmutation  ,  and  faith  thus  .  But 
that  Vitriol-bearing  Juice  is  thought  to  change  I- 
ron  into  Copper ,  the  Mine-men  themfelves  not  P* 
acknowledging  the  delufion  ,  becaufe^  tuat  the  j0Xi  ^ 
fucceeding  Atoms  of  the  Copper  do  fill  up  the 
place  ot  the  Iron  that  was  wafted  $  neither  regard¬ 
ing  that  as  Copper  doth  render  or  make  Silvci 
diffolved  in  ^4qm  fortis ,  that  otherwife  was  in- 
vifible,  to  appear  to  thefiew,  and  be  corpore¬ 
al.  So  that  it  is  the  propriety  of  Iron  diffolved 
in  the  Vitriol  to  maniieft  the  Copper  by  drawing 
it  to  it  felf,  and  together  in  the  fame  a  ft,  that 
the  Iron  it  felf  is  diffolved  ,  and  doth  vanifh  in 
the  Fountain.  My  Witneffes  (he  faith)  are  the 
Fountains  themfelves;  becaufe  verily  thcVitrio- 
late  Waters  are  far  more  poor  in  Copper  than 
they  were  before  the  Iron  diffolved  in  them  ,  and 
the  Copper  thereby  recovered  from  them.  The?  e- 
fore  to  wit  verily  out  of  the  very  Fountain  (where: 
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it  is  often  continued,  the  flux  of  new  Copper  doth 
fail  in  the  Pit  or  Spring)  the  putatitious  Tranfmu-- 
tationof  Iron  doth  otherwise  not  happen.  The 
manner  of  doing  of  which  in  the  Mines  of  Hun- 
garia  ,  called  Herrengrundt ,  Athanajiua  Ktrcher 
_  MunJ.  Subt'.r.  doth  thus  defcribe :  They  take  rufty  Iron  that  is 
i.  io.  Sea  4.  unprofitable,  as  the  remainder  of  various  and  old' 
c.joP.ii3,a:4  inftrumentsufed  in  Houfes,  and  being  put  into  the 
Furnace  and  made  hot  ,-they  are  upon  thfc  Anvile 
beaten  forth  into  moft  thin  plates.  This  being 
done,  they  put.  thefe  plates  into  the  bottom  of 
Vitriolate  Water ,  which  doth  flow  in  the  mod 
deep  Pits  of  the  Mines  ;  and  being  put  there,  they 
leave  them  for  certain  months.  And  the  due-  time 
ended  ,  they  come  to  the  Pit ,  and  find  the  plates 
to  be  gone  (or  changed)  into  a  yellowifh  fluff, 

•  like  unto  a  foft  plaifter ,  and  thefe  expofed  to  the 

J  Air  and  Winds,  is  hardned  into  Copper  of  the 

bed  accounts  And  it  is  fo  ufed  at  Neofil  in  Hun- 
garia:  Therefore  it  is  queftioned  whether  this  be 
a  true  Tranfmutation  of  Iron  into  Copper,  or 
not.  But  I  fay  that  jiere  true  Tranfmutation  is 
not  at  all  given  ,  feeing  that  all  the  whole  Iron  is 
not  changed  into  thefubftance  of  the  Copper,  but 
by  accident  only,  I  do  explain  my  felf.  For  fee¬ 
ing  that  in  Vitriol  infinite  Copperifli  Corpufcles 
,  do  inexift ,  and  as  thofe  have  the  greateft  fympa- 
tb-y  with  Iron,  fo  that  alfo  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that 
forthwith  they  flow  unto  the  Iron,  and  do  moft  in¬ 
timately  infinuate  themfelves  into  its  pores;  but 
feeing  that  they  abound  with  Spirits  of  great  A- 
crimony ,  from  hence  being  infinuated  into  the 

Iron, 
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Iron  5  forthwith  they  begin  to  corrode  it ,  lo  far, 
that  all  the  fatnefs  of  the  Iron  being  confumed, 
the  irony  fubftance  being  dilTolved,  doth  pafs  in¬ 
to  duff,  or  a  rully  powder ,  the  Vitriolate  Cor- 
pufcules  fubftituting  themfelves  into  the  place  ot 
the  Iron  being  confirmed  ,  and  the  native  par¬ 
ticles  both  of  the  Iron  and  Vitriolate  Water  are 
conalutinated  into  onemafs,  which  firft  truly  is 
foft "within  the  Water ,  but  being  expofed  unto 
the  more  free  Air,  the  wind  and  beams  of  the  Sun 
are  indurated  into  perfect  Copper ,  and  by  this 
means  it  is  made  the  fame  thing  that  it  was  be¬ 
fore  :  before  verily  by  the  difperfion  of  its  Cor- 
pufcles  in  the  waters ,  now  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  attrafted  from  the  Iron.  But  if  here  were 
given  a  true  Tranfmutation  ,  nothing  of  the  Iron 
fhould  remain  after.  But  experience  teacheth, 
that  fo  much  of  the  irony  ruff  doth  remain ,  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  irony  mafs  did  weigh  be¬ 
fore.  And  after  he  flaeweth  an  experiment*,  by 
a  rod  or  thread  of  Iron  put  into  forne  of  this  Vi- 
triolate  Water  fent  him  forth  of  Hungary  ,  in  this 
order  :  I  (  he  faith  )  put  an  Iron  thread  into  a 
Viol  full  of  this  water ,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
three  days  was  all  confumed  ,  a  certain  foft  mat¬ 
ter  remaining  in  the  bottom ,  which  feparated 
from  the  Drofs  ,  did  yield  pure  Copper ;  but  the 
Drofs  remaining  ,  did  almoft  come  to  the  weight 
of  the  thread  of  Iron  ;  fo  that  from  hence  no  man 
need  further  doubt  of  this  matter.  Thus  far  the 
experience  and  opinions  of  t’nefe  two  Learned  per- 
fons  touching  this  kind  of  change ,  which  they 


will  nor  allow  to  be  a  true  Tranfmutation,  from 
whence  we  fhall  move  fome  confiderable  Obfer- 
vations,  and  fubrnit  them  to  the  judgment  of  thofe 
that  have  Learning  and  leifure  to  examine  the  per¬ 
tinency  and  validity  of  them. 

1.  Andfirft,  if  this  (in their  fenfe)  be  not  a 
true  mutation  ,  yet  of  neceffity  it  is  an  apparent 
one :  for  the  Iron  not  only  to  fenfe  had  in  it  the 
requifites  that  are  accounted  proper  to  that  Me¬ 
tal  3  but  alfo  really  had  that  which  all  account 
the  properties  of  that  Metal,  as  to  indure  igni¬ 
tion  3  extenfion  by  the  hammer ,  and  fabrication 
into  inftruments,  which  by  being  brought  into 
Copper  3  hath  not  only  a  more  glorious  colour 
than  that  of  Iron,  but  will  indure  ignition  even 
to  fufion,  and  that  more  eafily  than  any  Iron ,  and 
is  become  more  extenfible  than  Iron ,  and  admit- 
teth  of  more  eafie  fabrication  into  inftruments. 
So  that  this  change,  (  of  what  fort  foever  it  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  be)  is  a  meliorating  of  the  thing,  a  gradu¬ 
ating  and  exalting  of  it  both  in  intrinfick  and  ex- 
trinfick  virtue ,  the  metallick  root  or  narare  ftill 
remaining.  So  when  the  Philofophers  mention 
the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals ,  as  the  changing  of 
Lead  or  Quickfilver  into  Gold  or  Silver,  they  do 
but  underftand  a  bettering ,  exalting  ,  and  gra¬ 
duating  of  them,  the  metallick  root  "ftill  remain¬ 
ing  :  fo  that  there  is  no  fuch  great  difference  as 
many  ignorantly  do  cpnceive  and  imagine. 

2.  Secondly,  if  they  mean  (  as  they  feem  to 
hold  forth)  that  no  Tranfmutation  is  true,  but 
where  all  the  Atoms  and  Corpufcles  of  the  Body 
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to  be  changed,  are  every  and  all  of  them  tranfmu- 
ted,  without  feparating  of  any  of  them,  or  ad¬ 
ding  any  thing  unto  them  ,  then  we  muft  fay,  chat 
(  as  far  as  we  either  know  or  underftand )  few 
■fuch  Tranfmutations  will  be  found  in  rerum  m- 
tura ,  brought  to  pafs  either  by  Nature  or  Art. 

And  for  the  metallick  change  that  the  Philofo- 
phers  fpeak  of ,  they  never  held  that  all  the  At¬ 
torns  or  Particles  of  Lead  and  Mercury  are  tranf- 
ntuted  into  Sol  or  Lune ,  but  that  the  Homo¬ 
geneous  parts  onely  are ,  and  the  Heteroge¬ 
neous  parts  feparated  by  the  addition  of  fomc 
.part  of  their  Noble  Stone,  which  is  not  much 
differing  from  this  mutation  of  Iron  into  Cop- 

per.  .  .  .  ■ 

7.  VVe  may  confider  the  manner  how  this 

change  is  done  ,  and  that  is  by  taking  it  for 
granted  ,  that  in  the  Iron  before  it  be  changed, 
there  are  ftore  of  Corpufcles  of  Copper ,  as  al- 
fo  in  the  Vitriolate  Watet,  and  the  Water  by  its 
Acrimony  corroding  the  Iron ,  and  thereby  fepa¬ 
rating  t  .e  Atoms  of  the  Iron,  thofeof  the  nature 
of  Copper  redding  in  the  faid  Water ,  do  fubfti- 
tute  themfelves  in  the  place  of  the  Atoms  of  I- 
ron,  being  feparated  ;  and  fo  being  Atoms  of  a 
congruous  Figure,  Size,  and  other  Properties,  do, 
eafify  couple  themfelves  together ,  as  being  Ho- 
mogeneal ,  and  refufing  others  as  of  a  difagreeing 
nature.  So  the  Mailers'  do  hold  that  their  Stone 
when  exalted  and  prepared  to  the  red ,  is  aurum 
intenfam,  exuberatum  &  animat  urn ,  as  being  in¬ 
deed  brought  and  wrought  from  a  Golden  Seed  ; 

and 
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and  that  the  Homogeneous  Mercury  of  all  Me- 
sals,  is  in  fuo  interieri  of  a  golden  nature,  thefe 
swo  eafily  unite  moft  clofely  together,  and  refufe 
union  with  any  Heterogeneous  body,  and  fo  the 
manner  of  both  thefe  changes  arc  alike. 

4.  It  would  be  worth  labour  to  examine  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  whether  all  Iron, or  the  Ore  from  whence  it 
is  drawn,have  fomething  of  the  corpufcles  of  Cop¬ 
per  in  it,  and  ( if  poflible  )  in  what  proportion : 
That  thereby  it  may  be  confidered  whether  the 
atoms  of  Copper  be  in  the  Iron ,  and  the  atoms 
of  Iron  in  the  Copper,  by  accidental  commix¬ 
ture  ,  or  that  they  come  to  be  fo  by  progref- 
five  Generation.  And  then  it  may  be  confider¬ 
ed,  that  where  there  is  particles  of  Copper  and 
Iron  mixtinone  body,  which  feemeth  to  be  Iron, 
and  to  which  we  give  that  denomination,  be  when 
it  will,  or  its  Ore  is  found  fo  ,  in  its  afeenfion  or 
defeenfion,  as  the  Mineralifts  fpeak,  that  is, 
whether  in  continuance  of  time  more  Copper 
would  increafe  and  grow  in  it,  or  that  in  length 
of  time  the  Copper  Atoms  would  decay  or  grow 
into  Iron  ?  A  Quserie  that  may  be  neceffary  for  all 
Lovers  of  Mineral  knowledge. 

5.  There  is  a  paffage  in  that  profound,  though 
dark  piece,  written  by  Paracel[us3  which  is  com* 
monly  called  Caelum  Philofophorum ,  or  Liber 
Vexationum ,  though  fome  of  great  judgment 

if  Liber  Fixationum  ,  which  here  may  well 
a1,  t'e  confidered  of,  and  that  is  this;  Omnia  funt  in 
omnibus  occuhata,  llnum  ex  ipjis  omnibus  ejl  oecul- 
tator  etntm,  &  corporeum  vas>  (xtrlnftcum ,  vu 
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ftbik  &  mobile ,  This  hint  with  divers  others, in  that 
obfeure  and  amigma'ical  Writing,  though >  not  re¬ 
garded  by  many,  that  are  fo  id  e  and  lwy,  that 
thev  will  not  take  pains  to  break  the  hard  in  , 
thereby  to  gain  the  precious  kernel,  not  minding 
that  Rofa  non  nafeitur  fine  [finis, .and  that  Dit 
faa  bona  laboribus  vendunt ,  do  fufficiently the  , 
that  the  nature  of  Metals  is  not  yet  perfectly  un- 
derftood.  And  to  me  by  this  he  feemeth  to  m 
timate  that  all  Metals  are  hid  in  all  Metals,  and  tha 
©ne  is  the  hider  of  them.  And  therefore  tl.c 
queftion  pertinent  to  this  cafe,  will  be,  whether 
the  Iron  doth  hide  the  Copper ,  or  the  Copper 
the  Iron,  and  foof  other  Metals ;  which  we  (hal 
nor  decide,  but  leave  it  to  the  judgment  and  trial 

of  others.  ^  ,,  .  .  . 

A  third  Inftance  that  we  fhall  give,  is  m  an 

artificial  Tranfmutation  ( if  we  may  call  it  jo) 
and  that  is  of  Qpickfilver ,  which  is  a  fluid* 
open  and  volatile  metallic  k  body,  and  yet  is  an 
may  be  by  Art  brought  into  a  firm ,  dole  and 
fixed  body,  as  Hdmont  declareth  thus  at  large.  D*  F*M., 
There  is  alfo  the  Purgation  Dbccltatejfo #,  q»*  4'‘  5 
Tedder  am  not*  mirin'',  quam  fibres  radJcit  us carat. 

Ejula-  arcanum  corallinum  vccaiar  ,  quod  para- 
tar  ex  efientta  auri  -Horizontal# >  hoc  mode.  A 
Mercuric  vulgo  venali ,  Mr  At  Uqurtm  M- 
kaheli  emus  meminit  2.  de  vinbus  membrotum, 

c,  de  ’hepate.  £uod  fi‘  uniu*.  hor*  quad[ame' 

Nam.  inejuit  Raymundus,  ajlantibus  amicis  &  fra- 

fente  Rege,  ceagulavi  argentum  vivum ,  &  nemo 
fr<eter  Regem ,  fewit  modum.  In  qua  ceagulatt- 
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we  tttud  eft  ftngdare.  £wd  Alkaheft 

idem  numro,  pondere  &  atfivitate  tantum  yalct 
mdefma  adlone,  quantum  primd.  gjda  agitfme 
reaEtlone  patiemts.  Utrcurio  igitnr  fu  coigttl.no , 
abfdi  a  ft  a  coagulant#  remanentia ,  fac  hide  pulve- 
,1m  mimtum ,  &  deft  ill  a  ab  Mo  quinies  aqstam 
ab  albuminlbw  onorum  dsfliftatam,  atq\  Sul,  bur 
MerCHTii ,  quod  per  fai  prof  at  am  coigulanonem 
foras  dcdutltem  eft ,  fiet  rubicundum  tnftar  coralh : 
dr  quanqttamfasteat  aqua  albuminum  ,  t amen  i fit 
pulvis  dale  is  eft,  fixus  ,  ftrens  omnem  foftnm 
ionem ,  nee  peril  in  plumbi  examine.  Spoliator 
tame#  vlrtute  medico. ,  dum  in  album  metallism 
redttdm.  A  relation  of  this  notable  c-xpert- 
ment  and  moft  ftrange  Mutation  znay  ado  be 
found  in  the  Theory  of  Rapmund  tulip  the  87. 
Chapter,  which  the  learned'  Reader  may  confult 

and  conlider  of.  „  ,  ,  f  c 

Rut  from  hence  we  (Rail  obferve  thele  tew 

i.  That  this  feemeth  to  be  a  more  ftrange 
mutation  than  any  other  we  can  meet  with  ,  for 
by  this  the  common  Mercury  ,  an  open,  nuid, 
tremulous  and  volatile  body,  is  made  a  (hut,  firm, 
fetled  and  fixed  body  ,  even  to  aoide  all  tne 
fire  of  the  Bellows ,  and  not  to  perith  in  tne 
trial  of  Lead,  which  is  all  that  Silver  will  en- 

2^*  Here  is  nothing  at  all  added  unto  it,  but 
which  is  again  wholly  feparated  from  it,  tor  the 
Alkaheft  is  drawn  of  the  fame  m  number,  weight 

and  activity  ,  leaving  not  the  leaft  atoms  remain- 

o  =»  "f  '  ’  ing, 
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•  rr  wirh  the  Mercury :  Whereas  in  the  Iran |  - 
ing  with  t  y  EUxir>  part  0f  the 

Metal-  .  , .  .  !n  the  Tranfmu- 

•3n  ofKis  by  the  Elixir ,  the  extraneous 

SLl'td  HeUencous  -»*£*-  - 
quantity  lefs  or  more  are  in  all  Mewls )  are 
removed  and  feparated  ,  and  fo  n  the  nun 
of  the  Mercury  the  extraneous  Sulphur ,  - 

troverted  which  Sulphur  con- 

OP"1'10"  ?f  ,i  McS  «i««,  which  by  melf- 
■Slr  if  co^ed  .trig*; 

ling  fonithing  Itottfthe body  changed, tbatwas  m 

■'  b.rfB',',hisitis  manifeft  that  in  both  thefe  Mu- 

othfr”  Mml  bfth"  E&f  bo"rf.eet  ’theVngo 

P‘T  SfThf  M«  c“y  it  fixed  by  having  the 

thtuft  tar  '  X 

tnogeneous  atott-ct 

-■  ti-,ev  become  more  cloleiy  unueu  ft.  > 

‘whlh  it  the  caufe,  ot  tathet  the  fitatton Mfj 
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and  the  Tranfmutation  of  imperfedi  Metals  is  not 
only  performed  by  the  Extrufion  and  Separation 
of  their  combuftible  Sulphur,-  whereby  their 
parts  may  lie  more  clofely  together,  but  alfo  by 
the  perfect  union  of  the  Powder  projected  ,  with 
the  Mercury  of  the  Metal  changed,  being  both  of 
one  radical  nature,  and  of  a  fymboiizing  and  ho¬ 
mogeneous  quality  and  condition. 
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6.  ?  5  ,  v.8.  in  qua  de  earum  Natura,  &  Oripine,  non 
Pane  or  urn  Tatuum  Mofaicarum  rationes ;  &  Obfcu- 
riora  qu<edam  Scripture  Lou  Probabiliter  Explican - 
tur.  Authore  Joanne  Spencero,  S.  T.D.  o. 

A  Letter  in  anfwer  to  certain  Queries  and  Obje¬ 
ctions  made  by  a  Learned  Gdenifi  againft  the  The¬ 
ory  and  Prance  of  Chymical  Phyftck.  By.  George 
Acton,  Doctor  inPhyfick.  4. 
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